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50 cents 


The Texas Company Presents 


The Metropolitan Opera 
Broadcasts 


FOR THE SEVENTEENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


Complete performances direct from the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City 


by Every Saturday Afternoon 


% COLORFUL COMMENTARY BY MILTON CROSS re-creates the pageantry 
and action on stage for the home listener. 
Over the . : — . ; , 
mt During intermissions, the radio audience will hear: 
coast-to-coast 
ABC radio network *® TEXACO OPERA Quiz. Robert Lawrence is your quiz-master, as 
in the U.S.A. famous celebrities strive to answer questions sent in by the 
listening audience. If you wish to challenge the experts, 
address your questions to: The Texaco Opera Quiz, 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


and also 


throughout Canada. 


% OPERA NEWS ON THE AIR. Boris Goldovsky, Norman Dello Joio 
and others will discuss interesting operatic subjects with 
well-known personalities from the world of music. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 

















The New York Times 
December 8, 1940 


‘FIGARO’ PRESENTED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


John Brownlee, Miss Rethberg 
and Licia Albanese Appear 
in Opera by Mozart 


Se ete 


JARMILA NOVOTNA SINGS 





Takes Part of Cherubino a 
Ezio Pinza Has Title Role 
— Panizza is Conductor 





A PERFORMANCE TO REMEMBER! 


The above is a review of the first in the series of regular Saturday 
broadcasts from the Metropolitan sponsored by The Texas Company. 
On December 8, 1956 that series began its seventeenth consecutive 
season! As in so many years past, millions are enjoying these 
memorable performances on ABC RADIO. 





Magnificent Opera Recordings on bngel Records 


Norma 

BELLINI 

Norma 
Adalgisa 
Pollione 
Oroveso 


Maria Meneghini Callas 

Ebe Stignani 

Mario Filippeschi 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 

Three 12” Records Angel Album 3517 C/L 


Highlights from NORMA 


One 12” Record Angel 35379 


I Puritani 
BELLINI 


Elvira 
Arthur 


Maria Meneghini Callas 

Giuseppe Di Stefano 

Sir George Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 

Richard Rolando Panerai 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 

Three 12” Records Angel Album 3502 C/L 


Il Matrimonio Segreto 
CIMAROSA 


Carlo Badioli 
Graziella Sciutti 
Eugenia Ratti 
Luigi Alva 
Fidalma Ebe Stignani 
Count Robinson Franco Calabrese 
Conductor: NINO SANZOGNO 
La Piccola Scala Recording 
Three 12” Records Angel Album 3549 C/L 


Geronimo 
Carolina 
Elisetta 
Paolino 


Pagliacci 

LEONCAVALLO 
Nedda 
Canio 
Tonio 
Beppe 
Silvio 


Maria Meneghini Callas 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Tito Gobbi 
Nicola Monti 
Rolando Panerai 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
Two 12” Records (3 sides) 
Angel Album 3527/L 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


MASCAGNI 


Santuzza Maria Meneghini Callas 
Turiddu Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Alfio Rolando Panerai 
Lola Anna Maria Canali 
Lucia Ebe Ticozzi 

Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 

Two 12” Records (3 sides) 

Angel Album 3509/L 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA and PAGLIACCI 
Also available together in one 3-record album, with 
two complete illustrated Italian-English librettos. 


Three 12” Records Album 3528 C/L 


Amelia al Ballo 
MENOTTI 


Amelia 
Husband 


Lover 


Margherita Carosio 

Rolando Panerai 

Giacinto Prandelli 
Conductor: NINO SANZOGNO 

One 12” Record Angel Album 35140/L 


Available in 
Gala “Factory-Sealed” 
Album or 


La Serva Padrona 
PERGOLESI 


Serpina . Rosanna Carteri 
Uberto ... Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Conductor: CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
La Piccola Scala Recording 
One 12” Record Angel 35279/L 


Tosca 

PUCCINI 

Tosea ..Maria Meneghini Callas 

Cavaradossi Giuseppe Di Stefano 

Scarpia Tito Gobbi 
Conductor: VICTOR DE SABATA 

Twe 12” Records Angel Album 3508 B/L 


Madama Butterfly 
PUCCINI 


Butterfly 


Maria Meneghini Callas 
Suzuki 


Lucia Danieli 
Pinkerton Nicolai Gedda 
Sharpless Mario Borriello 
Conductor: HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
Three 12” Records Angel Album 3523 C/L 


Il Turco in Italia 
ROSSINI 


The Turk Selim....Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Fiorilla . Maria Meneghini Callas 
Don Narciso . Nicolai Gedda 
Zaida .....J Olanda Gardino 
The Poet . Mariano Stabile 
Conductor: GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 

Three 12” Records (5 sides) 

Angel Album 3535/L 


L’Italiana in Algeri 
ROSSINI 


Isabella ............. 
Mustafa . 
Elvira 


...Giulietta Simionato 

Mario Petri 

; Graziella Sciutti 

Lindoro ....... Cesare Valletti 

Taddeo ...... Marcello Cortis 
Conductor: CARLO MARIA GIULINI 

Twe 12” Records Angel Album 3529 B/L 


Aida 
VERDI 


Aida Maria Meneghini Callas 

Radames ...Richard Tucker 

Amneris ..Fedora Barbieri 

Amonasro Tito Gobbi 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 

Three 12” Records Angel Album 3525 C/L 


Rigoletto 


VERDI 


Gilda . Maria Meneghini Callas 
Duke of Mantua ..Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Rigoletto Tito Gobbi 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
Three 12” Records (5 sides) 
Angel Album 3537/L 


La Forza del Destino 
VERDI 


Leonora 
Don Alvaro . 


Maria Meneghini Callas 

Richard Tucker 
Don Carlo Carlo Tagliabue 
Preziosilla Elena Nicolai 
Abbot Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Fra Melitone Renato Capecchi 


Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
Three 12” Records Angel Album 3531 C/L 


La Traviata 
VERDI 


Violetta 
Alfredo 


Giorgio Germont 


Antonietta Stella 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Tito Gobbi 


Conductor; TULLIO SERAFIN 
Two 12” Records Angel Album 3545 B/L 


Verdi Requiem 


Soloists: Schwarzkopf + Dominguez 
Di Stefano * Siepi 
Conductor; VICTOR DE SABATA 
Twe 12” Records Angel Album 3520 B 


Opera Choruses 
VERDI 


” & 


from “Nabucco”, “I Lombardi”, 

“La Traviata”, “Il Trovatore”, 

“Ernani”, “Otello”, and “Aida”. 
Conductor; TULLIO SERAFIN 


One 12” Record Angel Album 35265 


Also on Angel Records 


Lucia Di Lammermoor 
DONIZETTI 

Title Role 

Edgar 

Ashton 


Maria Meneghini Callas 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Tito Gobbi 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentine recording 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
Twe 12” Records .. Angel Album 3503 B/L 


CALLAS SINGS LUCIA 
(Scenes from the opera) One 12” Recerd Angel 35382 


Falstaff 


VERDI 

Falstaff Tito Gobbi 
Ford Rolando Panerai 
Fenton Luigi Alva 
Mistress Ford ....Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
Mistress Page Nan Merriman 
Nannetta Anna Moffo 
Mistress Quickly Fedora Barbieri 

Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 

Conductor: HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Three 12” Records Angel Album 3552 C/L 


Standard Package ... 
All at your 
favorite dealer 





Angel Sue Kewl 


Electric & Musical Industries (U.S.) Limited, New York City, Dario Soria, Pres. 
(A subsidiary of Electric & Musical Industries Lid. Hayes, Middlesex, England) 
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The Cover 
Patrice Munsel in the title role of the new Metropolitan Opera pro- 
duction of Offenbach’s La Périchole. On page 34, Maurice Valency, 
who provided the production’s English text, discusses the background 
of the opera and its new presentation. Color photograph by Seawell 
of Paul Hesse Studios. 


THEATRE ARTS is grateful to Emily Coleman, who regu- 
larly conducts our Opera House section, for her assistance in 
the planning of this special opera issue. As music and dance 
editor of Newsweek, Miss Coleman has followed these fields 


for more than fifteen years. 


The Play 
41 About “Arabella” 


42 Arabella, opera by Richard Strauss; English version of the Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal libretto by John Gutman 


Opera Features 

34 La Périchole: French Without Tears by Maurice Valency 

37 New Horizons for an Old Art by Robert W. Sarnoff 

39 West Germany—Land of Operatic Opportunity by Franz Spelman 

68 The Met Broadcasts: More Than Meets the Ear by Milton Cross 
A Quarter Century of Happy Opera Listening by Mary Ellis Peltz 

73 Soiree for a Soprano 

74 The Met Season: Early Returns 

76 Chicago’s Lyric—Scorched But Soaring by Claudia Cassidy 

78 San Francisco’s Season by Alfred Frankenstein 

80 The City Center Story by Emily Coleman 

82 Pedigree of the Prima Donna by Francis Robinson 

86 The Deathless Diva Carries On by Emily Coleman 

88 Who Called That Recording a Performance? by Irving Kolodin 

90 Opera in High Fidelity, and Vice Versa by John M. Conly 

92 The Fine Art of Auditioning Young Singers by John Gutman 


Broadway 

17. The Old Vic Company 
19 Separate Tables 

The Best House in Naples 
Major Barbara 

Auntie Mame 

The Sleeping Prince 


i) 
—) 


Long Day’s Journey into Night 
Child of Fortune 

A Very Special Baby 

Li'l Abner 

30 Girls of Summer 


City Center Season 


31 The Teahouse of the August Moon 


Off Broadway 


32 Diary of a Scoundrel 
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Departments 
4 Calendar of Theatre Arts 
9 Good Opera Reading by Harriett Johnson 
14 Offstage 
64 Theatre, USA, by Alice Griffin 
67 Famous American Theatres 
111 Letters 
PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircuLaTIon Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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4 * “ROMEO JULIET 
MACBETH ° TROILUS CRESSIDA 


WINTER GARDEN, B’way & 5i St. 
For Complete-Schedule and Prices Write 


S. HUROK, 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22 


RESTAURANT 


"ERIC PORTMAN ona MARGARET ‘LEIGHTON 
ARE BRILLIANT.”’ —atkinson, Times 
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: IS A TRIUMPH.” wens. ¢ 
MUSIC BOX W. 45th St. Cl. 6-4636 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


The season has met the annual test in many 
respects ; it has fallen short of the mark in others 
Some bright musicals and star vehicles have en- 
livened the pace while the English forces bivou- 
acked in the mid-town district continue to please. 
When the Eugene O'Neill autobiographical play 
arrived, bringing the critics to their feet and the 
customers to the door, it also lent stature to the 
current Broadway proceedings. 

Among the shows that kept the ticket sellers 
busiest were: Long Day’s Journey into Night, in 
which Eugene O'Neill dusts off the skeletons in 
his family closet, with Fredric March, Florence 
Eldridge, Jason Robards, Jr., Bradford Dillman 
and Katherine Ross taking part (Helen Hayes, 210 
W. 46th St.); Separate Tables, the double-bill 
Terence Rattigan offering, starring Eric Portman 
and Margaret Leighton (Music Box, 239 W. 45th 
St.); and Auntie Mame, the Rosalind Russell 
triumph about a flamboyant exponent of the care- 
free hfe (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 

Shaw and Shakespeare were likewise in de- 
mand: Major Barbara, the Shavian jibe at pov- 
erty (“‘the worst of all crimes’’), with Charles 
Laughton, Burgess Meredith, Eli Wallach, Glynis 
Johns and Cornelia Otis Skinner (Morosco, 217 
W. 45th St.); and the forty-member Old Vic 
company presenting four Shakespeare plays in 
repertory—Macbeth, Richard Il, Romeo and 
Juliet and Troilus and Cressida—starring Paul 
Rogers, Claire Bloom, John Neville and Coral 
Browne (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

Other tenants in the Broadway houses were: 
The Reluctant Debutante, an English drawine- 
room comedy concerning a matron’s attempt to 
launch her daughter, in which Adrianne Allen, 
Wilfrid Hyde White and Anna Massey participate 
Henry Miller, 124 W. 43rd St.) ; The Loud Red 
Patrick, a riod comedy about a man who tries 
to run his Pomily by the democratic process, with 
Arthur Kennedy and David Wayne (Ambassador, 
215 W. 49th St.) ; and yet another Shaw revival, 
The Apple Cart, this one with Maurice Evans and 
Signe Hasso (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

More attractions clamoring for attention were 
Night of the Auk, dealing with the first spaceship 
to the moon, with Claude Rains, Wendell Corey 
and Christopher Plummer (Playhouse, 137 W 
48th St.) ; The Happiest Millionaire, based on the 
book by Cordelia Drexel Biddle about her father, 
starring Walter Pidgeon (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 
St.). 

Other openings were: Uncle Willie, a comedy 
with songs, starring Menasha Skulnik (Golden, 
252 W. 45th St.) ; Girls of Summer, starring Shel- 
ley Winters as a young woman who attempts to 
lead her own life (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) 
and Protective Custody, melodrama with Faye 
Emerson and Fritz Weaver (Belasco, 114 W. 
4th St.). 

New song-and-dance entries were: Bells Are 
Ringing, with book and lyrics by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green, and music by Jule Styne, in 
which Judy Holliday stars as an employee of a 
telephone-answering service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 
St.); and Ethel Merman as a Philadelphia matron 
who wants a royal match for her daughter in 
Happy Hunting, with book by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, lyrics by Matt Dubey and 
music by Harold Karr (Majestic, 245 W 
44th St.). 

Other musical openings were: Li’l Abner, based 
on Al Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and featuring 
Edith Adams, Peter Palmer and Stubby Kaye (St 
James, 246 W. 44th St.) ; and Candide, a musical 
version of the Voltaire classic with book by Lil- 
lian Hellman, music by Leonard Bernstein, and 
lyrics by Richard Wilbur, John Latouche and 
Dorothy Parker, the cast including Max Adrian 
Robert Rounseville and Barbara Cook (Martin 
Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

The Broadway houses are still harboring suc- 
cessful contestants from last year’s celebrated 
cycle. Among the holdover musicals are the 
number-one runaway hit, My Fair Lady, with 
lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe 
and a cast headed by Rex Harrison and Julie An- 
drews (Mark Hellinger, 1655 Broadway); The 
Most Happy Fella, Frank Loesser’s musical ver- 
sion of Stdney Howard's They Knew What They 
Wanted, with Robert Weede as the Italian farmer 
and Jo Sullivan as his mail-order bride (Imperial 
249 W. 45th St.); Mr. Wonderful, with Sammy 
Davis, Jr. in the role of a performer who is 
afraid of achieving success (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway) ; and New Faces of ’56, another in the 
Leonard Sillman revue series, with a cast includ- 
ing T. C. Jones, Jane Connell and Billie Hayes 
(Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 

One long-run musical is still wooing the local 
populace: Damn Yankees, in which the devil and 


his siren-helper win a fantastic pennant race for 
the Washington Senators (46th Street, 226 W 
46th St.). 

The straight dramas lingering on from the pre- 
vious encounter are: The Diary of Anne Frank 
winner of all the major drama awards last time 
around (Pulitzer, Critics Circle and Antoinette 
Perry)—about a young Jewish girl approaching 
adolescence while her family hides out from the 
Nazis in Holland (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) ; Inherit 
the Wind, the play based on the famous ‘‘monkey 
trial,’ starring Paul Muni (National, 208 W. 41st 
St.) ; and Middle of the Night, the May-Decem- 
ber romance, starring Edward G 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.) 

On the lighter side is No Time for Sergeants, 
the hit dramatization of Mac Hyman’s book con- 
cerning a well-meaning hillbilly congenially snafu- 


ing the Air Force (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 


OPENINGS 


A Clearing in the Woods (January 9)—Arthur 
Laurents’ new play starring Kim Stanley; Joseph 
Anthony is directing 

Small War on Murray Hill (week of January 
14 A comedy by the late Robert E. Sherwood 
based on an incident in the Revolutionary War 
with a cast including Jan Sterling and Leo Genn 

Waltz of the Toreadors (January 17 A com- 
edy-drama by Jean Anouilh and Lucienne Hill 
concerning a romance-seeking French general and 
his unattractive family; Harold Clurman is di- 
recting. The cast includes Sir Ralph Richardson 
and Meriel Forbes 

Catch a Falling Star (January 24 A comedy 
by Meade Roberts about a woman who lives in 
reflected glory, starring Miriam Hopkins. Charles 
Bowden is directing. 

Christophe Colomb (January 30)—Paul Clau- 
del’s huge production blending drama, music, 
ballet, pantomime and motion pictures will open 
a four-week season of the Madeleine Renaud- 


Jean-Louis Barrault company (Winter Garden, 
1634 Broadway). 


Robinson 


TRYOUTS 


Eugenia—A dramatization by Randolph Carter 
of Henry James’s novel The Europeans, starring 
Tallulah Bankhead. Herbert Machiz is directing 
Boston (Plymouth), until January 12; Philadel- 
phia (Forrest) on January 14. 

Visit to a Small Planet—A comedy adapted 
from a television play by its author, Gore Vidal 
with Cyril Ritchard as star and director. New 
Haven (Shubert), January 16-19; Boston (Colo- 
nial) January 21-28. 


OFF BROADWAY 


The virility of off-Broadway theatre was per- 
haps best expounded by the actress who reported 
recently that during an audition in an out-of-the- 
way house she was asked, ‘““How many Broadway 
roles have you had?’’ Anyway, several long-run 
productions away from the theatrical mainstream 
are scheduled to remain longer. They are: The 
Circle in the Square’s hit revival of Eugene 
O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh, winner of the New 
York Drama Desk Awards; and Theatre de Lys 
record-breaking tenant, The Threepenny Opera, 
Mare Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play 
by Kurt Weill and Berthold Brecht 

New off-Broadway productions include: Shoe- 
string °57, a revue at the Barbizon Plaza, featur- 
ing Dorothy Greener, Fay De Witt and Dody 
Goodman; Louis Peterson’s Take a Giant Step, 
concerning a Negro adolescent’s wrestling with 
life, at the Jan Hus Auditorium ; Le Misanthrope, 
the Moliére comedy, in a new verse translation by 
Richard Wilbur at Theatre East; and Charles 
Morgan’s The River Line, a drama about the war- 
time underground in Europe, at Carnegie Hall 
Playhouse 

More openings were: Hamlet at St. Ignatius 
Church in a new production by the Shakespeare- 
wrights under the direction of Mitchell Jason 
Sean O’Casey’s comedy, Purple Dust, at the 
Cherry Lane; Jean Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two 
Heads staged by Miles Dickson at the Actors 
Playhouse ; and It’s a Funny World, an American 
Yiddish comedy, at the Downtown National. The 
Bown Adams studio continues its year-round pro 
duction of Tales from the Subconscious—original 
plays by Bown Adams. 


Among the shows scheduled for production 
this month are: Measure for Measure, opening at 
the Phoenix on January 22 with a troupe from the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Acad- 
emy directed by John Houseman; and Kenneth 
Silva’s The Shadowed Years, concerning Mary 
Todd Lincoln’s widowed life, which arrives at 
the Open Stage January 8. The Equity Library 
Theatre will present Climate of Eden (January 
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VERDI ixsVicron Ba 
LA TRAVIATA 


a. ress Licata Lanta 
MILANOV - BJOERLING - BARBIERI - WARREN 
Robert Shaw Chorale - RCA Victor Orch., Cellini, cond. 


AVMME 


Stevens 
Peerce 
Albanese 
Merrill 


PUCCINI 
LA BOH 


Opera 
Highlights 
by the 
world’s greatest 


artists 
on 


RCA VICTOR 


Long Play $3.98; 
Also available on 45 EP 


Hear opera at its grandest — featuring the 
greatest names in music! The voices of 
Bjoerling, Merrill, Peerce, Warren, Albanese, 
de los Angeles, Milanov, Stevens, Tozzi, 
Valletti, and the Robert Shaw Chorale . . 
conducted by Reiner, Monteux, Beecham and 
others. These brilliantly recorded Highlights 
bring you all the vivid clarity of great, live 
performances . . . on RCA Victor Records, 
of course! 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
Discover other great operatic recordings in 
RCA Victor’s new, complete, illustrated cata- 
log of distinguished operatic and choral per- 
formances. It’s free! Simply fill in coupon 
below and mail it — today! 


=| 
To: RCA VICTOR | 
BOX 484A | 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. | 
Please send me RCA Victor’s new illustrated | 
catalog of outstanding operatic and choral per- | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


formances. I understand it is free and I am 
under no obligation. 


en 


ADDRESS - 





orrv__.... ZOne__._ STATE_ 


Offer Expires Feb. 15, 1957 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| (please print) 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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oaView 
ALBANESE 
PEERCE 
PUCCINI 


Madama 
Butterfly 


ROME OPERA HOUSE 
ORCH AND CHORUS 
VIMCENZO BELLEZA, COND. 


Massenet “sca Vicros 


Hear these recordings best on an 

RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” ® 

Nationally Advertised Prices 











NEW YORK 


Bio pore 


YOUR EASTER VACATION 
6 DAYS IN NEW YORK 


Thursday, April 18 to Tuesday, April 23, 1957 





BROADWAY 


“HAPPY HUNTING” with ETHEL 
MERMAN 


“AUNTIE MAME” with Rosalind Russell 
“LIL ABNER” 


“MAJOR BARBARA” with CHARLES 
LAUGHTON, BURGESS MEREDITH and "me Tt ts 
all star cast. etre nwith 


*Painn Shea 
“DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” Winner 
of all major theatre awards. 


Orchestra Seats for All Shows 


Radio City Music Hall 
Easter Show 


* Tour of United Nations 


* Basis two in twin-bedded 
room with bath in The 
Manhattan Hotei. 





* Six day stay in New York 
All § per 
for person 


For Additional Information Write to: 


THEATRE ARTS Magazine, Box 666 so:acys sm" 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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9-13) and Candida (opens January 30) at the 
Lenox Hill Playhouse. 

More new productions off Broadway are: The 
Sheperdess and the Chimney Sweep and The In- 
dian, lyric theatre productions with the Dance 
Repertory Group at the Henry St. Playhouse (Jan- 
uary 6, 13, 20) ; and a dramatic reading of Chris- 
topher Fry’s The First Born on January 6 at the 
YM-YWHA. 


TOURING SHOWS 


ATLANTA—The Pajama Game plays at the 
Tower Theatre January 10-19 
BALTIMORE—The Chalk Garden opens January 
7 for one week. 

BIRMINGHAM—The Pajama Game continues at 
the Temiple till January 5. 

CHARLOTTE—The Pajama Game plays a one- 
night stand at the Municipal Auditorium, Janu- 
ary 9 

CHICAGO—Damn Yankees, No Time for Ser- 
geants, The Boy Friend, and Witness for the 
Prosecution are scheduled to continue. 
CINCINNATI—The Chalk Garden opened De- 
cember 31 for one week. 

CLEVELAND—Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
opened at the Hanna December 31 for one week ; 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof takes over for the week 
of January 7. 

DAYTONA BEACH—The Peabody Auditorium 
will play host to The Pajama Game, January 21- 
23 


DETROIT—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof occupies the 
Shubert, January 14-26, following Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, which plays there for two 
weeks in the early part of the month. 

FORT LAUDERDALE—The Pajama Game plays 
at the Memorial Auditorium, January 24-26. 
LOS ANGELES—The Great Sebastians will be at 
the Biltmore till January 5, and Janus wil! be at 
the Huntington Hartford until January 19; A Hat- 
ful of Rain opens at the Huntington Hartford on 
January 21. 

LOUISVILLE—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, January 
28-30. 

MIAMI—The Pajama Game opens at the Dade 
County Auditorium on January 28. 

PORT ~; * "ee will be at the Auditorium, 
January 24, 

SACRAMEN’ 7O—Janus plays at the High School 
Auditorium, January 21, 

ST. LOUIS—Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
occupies the American for two weeks. 

SAN FRANCISCO—A Hatful of Rain continues 
at the Alcazar until January 19; The Great Sebas- 
tians opens at the Curran on January 7, where 
it will remain for the rest of the month. 
SEATTLE—Janus opens at the Moore on Janu- 
ary 26. 

SPARTANBURG—The Pajama Game plays at 
the Auditorium, January 7, 

WASHINGTON. D. C. The National is occu- 
yied by Inherit the Wind till January 12, followed 
“ The Chalk Garden on January 14. 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for the March calendar should be 
received by January 12) 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE atobite Theatre Guild. Mrs. McThing, 


January 23-25 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX-—Phoenix Little Theatre. The Seven 
Year Itch, January 8-12; Duet for Two Hands, 
January 22-26 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA—Alameda Little Theatre, Inc. Double 
Door, opens January 18 

SACPAMENTO — Eaglet Theatre. The Rain- 
maker, January 10-12, 17-19 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre 
The Ponder Heart, opens January 8 

SAN FRANCISCO Actor’s Workshop. The 
Flowering Peach, through January 12. 

SAN FRANCISCO — Playhouse Repertory The- 
atre. The Diary of a Scoundrel, Fridays and Sat- 


urdays through January. 


CONNECTICUT 


MIDDLETOWN 2 Theatre, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The Great ra A ay January 18, 19. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON — Wilmington Drama League, 
Inc. King of Hearts, January 11, 12, 17, 18, 19. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON — Theatre Lobby, Inc. Purple 
Dust, every week end through January. 
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FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE — aj Theatre of Jackson- 
ville. The Mousetrap, January 16-26. 

ST. PE TERSBURG”. t. Petersburg Little The- 
atre. The Tender Trap, January 13-16. 
SARASOTA- sr gee of Sarasota. The Mouse- 
trap, January 7-1 

WEST PALM BEACH— Norton Gallery Players, 
Inc. The Tender Trap, <a 10-12, 17-19; Rip 
Van Winkle, January 26, 27. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre. The 
Snow Queen and the Goblin, through January 27 
(for children) ; and Liliom © atil January 20. 
CHICAGO— Jack and Jill Players, The Mystery 
of the Olive Jar and The Great Gift, January 5, 6. 
DES PLAINES—Des Plaines Theatre Guild. The 
Rainmaker, January 25, 26, 31. 


INDIANA 
RICHMOND — Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc 


Time Limit! opens January 28 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre 
Anniversary Waltz opens January 31. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON-—Silver Masque, Emerson College. Our 
Town, January 11, 12 

CAMBRIDGE—Poets’ Theatre. The Abominable 
Condor, an original play by Hugh Amory, Janu- 


ary 7-20 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR — Ann Arbor Civic Theatre. The 
Seven Year Itch, January 3-5; The Rose Tattoo 
opens January 31. 

ANN ARBOR—Dramatic Arts Center. Topaze, 
through January 6; Medea, January 11-27. 
GREENVILLE—Theatre Arts Guild. Ten Little 
Indians, January 29-31. 

MUSKEGON—Greater Muskegon Civic Theatre 
The Man, January 17-23. 
WYANDOTTE—Wyandotte Community Theatre. 
Anastasia, January 24-26. 

YPSILANTI—Eastern Michigan College. Death 
of a Salesman, January 17-19. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS— University Theatre, University 
of Minnesota. Finian’s Rainbow opens January 31 
MINNEAPOLIS—Arena Theatre, University of 
Minnesota. Candida, January 23-27. 

ST. PAUL—Theatre St. Paul. Dial ‘‘M” for Mur- 
der, January 17-19. 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS—Billings Studio Theatre. Ladies in 
Retirement, opens January 30 


NEW JERSEY 


EAST ORANGE — Footlight Club, Upsala Col- 
lege. The Little Clay Cart, January 18, 19. 
LONG BRANCH—The Playmakers. Room Serv- 
ice, January 3-20; The Rainmaker opens Janu- 
ary 23. 

ORADELL—Bergen County Players. Solid Gold 
Cadillac, January 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19 
24, 25, 26. Anastasia, February 1, 2, 7. 8. 9. 

a, De ee ee 


NEW YORK 


ALFRED— Alfred State Tech Drama Club. Me- 
dea, January 19; As You Like It, January 29 
BROOKLYN—Encore Players. Gigi, opens Janu- 
ary 5. 

ROCHESTER — Rochester Community Players 
Reclining Figure, January 18-26. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE Asheville Community Theatre 
Anastasia, January 25-28. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FPORKS—Dakota Playmakers, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. You Never Can Tell, Janu- 
ary 16-19. 


OHIO 


ATHENS— University Theatre, Ohio University. 
The Grass Harp, January 8-12. 
COLUMBUS—Village Little Theatre. Time for 
Elizabeth, January 25, 26. 

OBERLIN — Oberlin College Dramatic Associa- 
tion. Hedda Gabler, opens , many, 
TOLEDO—Repertoire Little Theatre. The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial, opens January 24. 
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Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holliday 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
“Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.'’ 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil."' 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
“Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 


filled Pen & Pencil.’ 
Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno’s 
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Lunch ® Dinner 
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STELLA ADLER EUGENE—University of Oregon Theatre. The “TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 


Doctor in Spite of Himself opens January 18. —McCLAIN, JRL.-AMER, 
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Courses: BASIC TRAINING COURSE UNIVERSITY PARK P. State Pl 
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TEXAS . 3 a Md -¢ Geos 
NEW TERM FEBRUARY 


DALLAS—Margo Jones Theatre °56. Three 


Enrollment Limited premiéres: The Small Servant, by S. I. Abelow {ficst 8 Rows), 3 Sate tees’ / 


and Robert Cenedella, through January 6; Woman $3.45, 2.90; Bale. $2.30, 1.75, 
Is My Idea, by Don Liljenqguit January 8-27 ; 1.15. (Tax Incl.). Please en- 
The Tin Cup by Richard "Reich, opens January 29, close self-addressed, stamped 
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Gigi, January 22-26 46 ST THEA. 226 w. 46 5: 
VIRGINIA Circle 6-4271 

WILLIAMSBURG—-William and Mary Theatre, 

College of William and Mary. The High-Brow 


Young Ladies and The Village Wooing, January 
16-18. 
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Margaret through January 26, Penthouse Theatre. 
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Good Opera Reading 


By Harriett Johnson 


The survival of opera is an 
arid subject for the eager pessi- 
mist, enamored of negations. 
Despite all the insurmountable 
difficulties, despite lack of gov- 
ernment support in this country, 
despite the dwindling of private 
fortunes, despite the generally 
low salaries of musicians, the 
hybrid art flourishes, if not in 
the most stable manner, at least 
in quantity of productions and 
interest of the public, judging 
by attendance figures, bulk of 
recordings sold and other indi- 
cations. 

A total of 600 performing or- 
ganizations in forty-seven states, 
plus the District of Columbia, 
presented over 3,500 stage per- 
formances of opera during the 
twelve months ending last Oc- 
tober 15. More than half of 
these were educational while, 
alas, only 25 per cent were pro- 
fessional. The remaining 15 per 
cent consisted of independent 
producing organizations. Thus, 
the often-maligned, so-called mu- 
sical stepchild is alive and kick- 
ing, if not too professionally or 
financially endowed. 

The rash of books on opera 
which pops up at irregular inter- 
vals, but with certainty, is one 
more indication of the health of 
this pulsating, musico-dramatic 
art form. , 

The most provocative—let us 
say, even maddening—book of 
the fall collection is Opera as 
Drama by Joseph Kerman 
(Knopf). Kerman, a young asso- 
ciate professor of music at 
the University of California in 
Berkeley, is perceptive and 
sometimes brilliant in his prob- 
ing beneath the surface of opera 
as an integrated, masterful mu- 
sical entity that should be con- 
sidered on its own terms: “The 
postulate is that opera is an art 
form with its own integrity and 
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its own particular limiting and 
liberating conventions.” Not that 
this is, in itself, a new or star- 
tling idea. But in tracing the 
basis of dramaturgy underlying 
various operas in detailed fash- 
ion, as he does with such works 
as The Marriage of Figaro, 
Otello and Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Kerman uncovers much that is 
thought-provoking in idea and 
analysis. 

We are fervently grateful 
when he reminds us of the ob- 
vious truth: “The course of 
opera lies with composers, not 
critics, fortunately.’ It would be 
horrendous, however, to think 
that the author, erudite and in- 
formed as he obviously is, would 
ever have the power to dictate 
the repertory for a season of 
any opera company. He abhors 
Puccini, Strauss and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. He calls the retention 
of the former two in the current 
repertory of the world’s major 
opera houses a “freakish sur- 
vival.” 

To him, “Tosca, that shabby 
little shocker, is no doubt ad- 
mired nowadays mostly in the 
gallery. In the parterre it is 
agreed that Turandot is Puccini’s 
finest work. . . .” We wonder 
how the author, supposedly a 
scholar, could prove his linking 
of Tosca with the proletariat, 
Turandot with the more afflu- 
ent, or what difference this 
makes artistically, anyway. 


He disdains to analyze the 
operas he dislikes, though one 
feels he could prove his case for 
opera as drama by such a work 
as Rosenkavalier or La Bohéme 
just as well as by some of the 
examples he chooses. When he 
makes arbitrary statements like 
“The operas of Strauss and 
Puccini are false through and 
through,” one comes only to the 
regretful conclusion that the 


Treasury 
Of 


World 
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Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


“ce 


. generously endowed with 
unfamiliar gems. . . edited with 
exceptional taste and wide eru- 
dition . . . It deserves a place in 
every well-rounded library.” 

—Saturday Review Syndicate 


VERY period from prehis- 

tory to 20th century con- 
temporary writers, as well as 
every literary genre is repre- 
sented — poetry, novel, drama, 
philosophy, belles lettres, and 
some Eastern forms that do not 
lend themselves to ready classi- 
fication by Western categories. 
Many of the selections are to be 
found in print nowhere else to- 
day. Some appear here in Eng- 
lish translation for the first 
time. Each selection is prefaced 
by a condensed biographical 
sketch, placing the author in 
world literature, citing his ma- 
jor works, and including a brief 
critical appraisal. 
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To teach the timeless 
truths of the Bible 


Great 
Christian Plays 


AND CHORAL READINGS 
Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 
and ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
with original music by 
Thomas Matthews 


JR saoeme and acting versions in 
modern English of five great 
medieval plays, plus four unusual 
choral readings. Direct, vigorous— 
and wonderfully simple to put on 
—the plays have been used through 
the centuries to teach the meaning 
of our Christian heritage. Suitable 
for church production as part of 
the liturgical service, or for schools 
and colleges — there are roles and 
music for groups and choirs of all 
sizes and abilities. Detailed notes 
for the amateur director or choir- 
master, complete stage and musical 
directions, sketches of easy-to-make 
costumes. Profusely illustrated. 
$7.50 
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trouble is more with the resident 
Californian than with the uni- 
versally recognized composers in 
question. 


To Kerman, Menotti is “an 
entirely trivial artist,” and “The 
Saint of Bleecker Street is the 
crudest of all Menotti’s operas 
in dramaturgy and symbolism, 
the feeblest in purely musical 
invention, and the most slovenly 
in dramatic effect.’’ While one 
can argue the relative merits of 
Menotti’s libretto in The Saint, 
to make such an extreme state- 
ment regarding this opera’s very 
real musical invention and its 
dramatic power is only to expose 
the author’s own prejudices, 
both ideologically and musically. 
He feels sorry for Benjamin 
Britten, whom he dismissed in 
one sentence. He considers Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress a 
masterpiece. He never even 
mentions Sir William Walton’s 
Troilus and Cressida. 


Despite Kerman’s personal 
bias, there is much illuminating 
discussion of the interrelation- 
ship of drama and music. He 
illustrates this by pertinent ex- 
amples. There is informative 
discussion of librettos and libret- 
tists, together with their signifi- 
cance in the scheme of what he 
considers the make-up of the 
finest operas. There are also 
misleading and contradictory 
statements. In a generally sound 
exposition of The Marriage of 
Figaro, he remarks, for example, 
at one point: “Most recently, 
Siegmund Levarie has performed 
an exhaustively wrongheaded 
analysis of the opera, glorifying 
its every musical detail. The 
principal glory of Figaro, how- 
ever, is the central drama which 
binds the details.” Then a few 
pages later: “Music here does 
not merely decorate what play- 
wright or librettist had designed: 
Mozart’s music creates a drama 
that they never suspected.” 


Considering Mr. Kerman’s all- 
over contributions in this book, 
we regret that we, like he with 


Mr. Britten, must feel sorry for 
him. And with mere valid 
reason. 


The World of Opera by Robert 
Lawrence (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons) is a personalized book by 
a musician who has always had 
strong convictions that frequent- 
ly deviated sharply from those 
of his colleagues. In this book 
of two hundred pages, however, 
he is, for him, wisely restrained, 
even mellow. Though he adored 
Gertrude Kappel, for instance, 
and preferred her to Kirsten 
Flagstad, he gives the great Nor- 
wegian soprano her due in the 
chapter ‘The Singers.’’ When he 
says that Meyerbeer’s operas 
“are so soaring and evocative at 
their best as to brave compari- 
son with the greatest pages in 
the standard repertoire,” we 
grant him the spice of an en- 
thusiastic dissenting voice among 
the throng who shun Meyerbeer 
as blatant and pretentious. 


Asa conductor who functioned 
also for a time as a music critic 
on the staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune, he shows pene- 
trating understanding of the re- 
quirements and problems of both 
professions, and contributes sig- 
nificant comment. The book also 
gives information and insight 
into the workings of an opera 
house, its casting, its repertory 
and its general management to- 
gether with those who produce 
it artistically. 


The indefatigable editor and 
living encyclopedia of opera, 
Mary Ellis Peltz of Opera News, 
is now in print with another 
compilation, though this one is 
the result of past rather than 
present efforts. Introduction to 
Opera (Barnes and Noble), a 
discussion of forty operas by ten 
authorities and edited by Mrs. 
Peltz, consists, with one excep- 
tion, of articles reprinted from 
Opera News and Opera Lover’s 
Companion. The only original 
contribution, not previously pub- 
lished, is a chapter on Wagner’s 
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Der Ring des Nibelumgen in 
which Paul Jaretzki discusses 
Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire and 
Siegfried. The late Herbert 
Peyser is responsible for the final 
music drama, Die Gétterdiém- 
merung. He is the main con- 
tributor, and his many articles 
represent the thoughts and ideas 
of one who loved opera passion- 
ately and who wrote about it 
with authority, balance and an 
engaging humility. 

A glance through the follow- 
ing list makes it immediately 
apparent that there is no at- 
tempt to be inclusive. The aim 
is to present a selected list of 
standard works which can form 
a point of departure for the am- 
bitious reader in this field. 


THE PLOT 
Biancolli, Louis: The Opera 
Reader, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
An invaluable compendium of 
ninety operas with pertinent 
articles on each by an author- 
ity. Makes excellent reading. 
Analytica] and historical back- 
ground material includes plot 
summaries. 
Biancolli, Louis and Bagar, Rob- 
ert: The Victor Book of Operas, 
Simon and Schuster, revised, 
1953. 
Stories of 140 operas with 
copious illustrations taken 
from actual performances, 
portraits of artists and en- 
gravings from earlier editions. 
Cross, Milton: Complete Stories 
of the Great Operas, Doubleday, 
1947. 
Seventy-five plot synopses told 
in easy style from Orfeo to 
The Saint of Bleecker Street. 
Kobbe, Gustave: Kobbe’s Com- 
plete Opera Book, edited and re- 
vised by the Earl of Harewood. 
Putnam, 1954. 


Influenced by the personality 
of its British editor, this new 
revision of Kobbe is compre- 
hensive, if hardly complete, 
though 237 operas are dis- 
cussed. Generous to the 
British, it eliminates many 
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French operas present in for- | 


mer edition. Wagner, 211 
pages in original, is reduced 
to 149 in this current volume. 
Elimination of list of operas 
from table of contents is to be 
regretted. 

Martens, Frederick H.: One 

Thousand and One Nights of 

Opera, Appleton Century, 1926. 
A review of 1550 opera plots. 
Organized by basic subject 
matter, time and place of 
action. 


Milligan, Harold V.: Stories of 
Famous Operas, Permabooks, 
1950. 
Compact pocket guide made 
up of plot summaries of fifty 
operas. 
Newman, Ernest: More Stories 
of Famous Operas, Knopf, 1943; 
Blakiston, 1946. 
Twenty-nine less familiar 
operas discussed. More empha- 
sis on music and story, less on 
literary and dramatic origins. 
Newman, Ernest: Seventeen 
Famous Operas, Knopf, 1955. 
The latest volume of stories 
by the world’s revered and 
most industrious authority in 
this field. Features standard 
repertory, Wagner omitted. 
Newman, Ernest: The Wagner 
Operas, Knopf, 1949. 
For the sophisticated listener 
who wishes to probe beneath 
the surface to origins and mu- 
sical structure. 
Peltz, Mary Ellis and Lawrence, 
Robert: The Metropolitan Opera 
Guide, Random House, 1939. 
Background, historical per- 
spective and plot of fifty-four 
operas in standard Met reper- 
tory, directed as far as pos- 
sible to recreating before the 
“blind” audience the visual 
aspects of what happens on 
stage. With chapters on pro- 
duction and Met history. 


HISTORY AND 
MISCELLANY 

Brockway, Wallace and Wein- 
stock, Herbert: The Opera, 
Simon and Schuster, 1941. 


BALLET 
IN MOSCOW 
TODAY 


By HELENE BELLEW, 
former Prima Ballerina and choreographer 
with Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo 
Fork the first time in the West — a won- 
derful pictorial and descriptive guide 
to the Bolshoi Ballet Company — its first 
dancers and prima ballerinas, its choreog- 
raphers, its complete repertoire. With more 
than 160 action photographs, taken during 
actual performances in the Bolshoi Theatre 
. . - magical stories and histories of all 15 
ballets now produced . . . an inside view of 
teaching methods at the famous Bolshoi 
School . .. an acute evaluation of the status 
of Russian ballet in the contemporary 
ballet world. $7.00 
Another beautiful volume from 
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OPERA 
AS DRAMA 


by JOSEPH KERMAN 


A reasoned, provocative exposition and 
defense of opera as an elevated art 
form, from Monteverdi to Stravinsky, 
by a rising young critic. “Kerman’s 
attitude...is far from being one of 
abject admiration. Where there are 
flaws he notes them, and discusses them 
with admirable impartiality. ...If you 
are for opera, this book 1s for you.” 
—DEEMS TAYLOR, New York Times 
Book Review. With musical examples. 

$4.50 

At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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WHAT 
ARE 
ANNA’S 
DREAMS? 


Little Anna dreams of that far- 
off day when she will live in a 
real house—play in her own 
garden —have enough to eat 
and wear. 

But now Anna lives in a ref- 
ugee camp. Seven people are 
crowded into one tiny, sunless 
room furnished with nothing 
but old crates and some broken- 
down cots. 

Anna’s father is ill. He spent 
years of hard labor in a Soviet 
POW camp followed by a ter- 
rifying flight to freedom. It 
will be a long time before he is 
strong enough to help make 
Anna’s dreams come true. In 
the meantime. 


YOU CAN HELP 


a child like Anna through the Child 
Sponsorship Plan of Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. For just $10 a 
month—$120 a year, you can pro 
vide funds to send food and cloth- 
ing to a child in Finland, France, 
West Germany, Greece, Italy o1 
Korea. You can receive a Certifi- 
cate of Sponsorship along with the 
photograph and story of “your” 
child. You can correspond with 
him so that your generous help will 
then become part of a larger gift 
of understanding and friendship. 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS: 
(a partial list) 

Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
James A. Farley, Herbert Hoover, Rabbi 
Edgar F. Magnin, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 


FOUNDED 1932 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 


Carneigie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


! would like to sponsor a needy child in 
Western Germany ] Finland France, 
Greece, Italy, Korea, or [) where the 

need is greatest. | will pay $120 for one 

year. Enclosed is payment for the full year. 

$30 for the first quarter, or $10 for the 
first month. Please send me ‘'my" child's 
name, story and picture 

| cannot sponsor a child, but would like to 

help by enclosing my gift of $ 
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City State 
TH 1-7 
Contributions are deductible for 
income tax purposes. 


Broad coverage of opera his- 
tory in western Europe and 
the United States. 


Central Opera Service in col- 
laboration with Opera News: 
Opera Manual, 1956. 
A handbook of technical in- 
formation on 1955-56 reper- 
tory, scholarships and trans- 
lations, including a survey of 
operatic activity throughout 
the country. 
Downes, Olin: Ten Operatic 
Masterpieces, Mozart to Proko- 
fieff, Broadcast Music, Inc., G. 
Ricordi and Co., and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
Here are ten quixotically 
chosen operas with excerpts 
for the piano. Comment ac- 
companies arrangements by 
Leonard Marker. An _intro- 
duction by Dimitri Mitropou- 
los. Prokofieff’s Love for 
Three Oranges and Berg’s 
Wozzeck included. 
Goldovsky, Boris: Accents on 
Opera. With statistics on oper- 
atic premiéres by Mary Ellis 
Peltz. Farrar, Straus & Young, 
1953. 
Perceptive if little-known side- 
lights on thirty-seven popular 
operas. 
Graf, Herbert: Opera for the 
Peopie, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. 
An informed, illuminating dis- 
cussion of operatic activity 
throughout the country by 
one of the Met’s veteran stage 
directors. The problems and 
vicissitudes he has encoun- 
tered from his firsthand expe- 
rience plus his ideas for future 
expansion, now partly realized 
through TV progress, still 
make provocative reading. 
Grout, Donald Jay: A Short His- 
tory of Opera (two volumes), 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Emphasis on beginnings of 
opera with brief but analytical 
evaluation of nineteenth-cen- 
tury repertory. 
Haggin, B. H.: The Listener’s 
Musical Companion, Rutgers 
University Press, 1956. 


Informative but personally 
slanted material, leaning to- 
ward Mozart’s operatic and 
symphonic music. 
Hoover, Kathleen O’Donnell: 
Makers of Opera, H. Bittner, 
1948. 
A well-written and informa- 
tive account of the contribu- 
tions of eighteen opera com- 
posers with a substantial 
emphasis on the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 
Kolodin, Irving: The Story of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Knopf, 
1953. 
A candid history, long and in- 
volved, of the Metropolitan to 
1950. Spares no details of 
intrigues and controversies 
which have accumulated 
through the years. The wealthy 
stockholders are impugned. 
Only Otto Kahn emerges un- 
scathed. 
Maatz, Mary Jane: Opera Stars 
in the Sun, Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1955. 
For the lighthearted reader 
who wants to get a colorful 
glimpse of the artist’s life off- 
stage. Based on a series of 
interviews with stars of 1955 
Met Opera roster. Gives exact 
statistics on first perform- 
ances of artists in every role, 
when and what. Even includes 
what singers cook and what 
they collect. 
Peltz, Mary Ellis: Behind the 
Gold Curtain, Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1950. 
A succinct, objective history 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
from its opening in 1883 to 
1950, Rudolf Bing’s first year 
as general manager. 
Simon, Henry W.: A Treasury 
of Grand Opera, Simon and 
Schuster, 1946. 
Music is the thing in this vol- 
ume. Seven operas (Don Gio- 
vanni, Lohengrin, La Traviata, 
Faust, Aida, Carmen and Pag- 
liacci) discussed with the per- 
ception we would expect, writ- 
ten in clear and masterful 
style. Accompanied by copi- 
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ous musical illustrations from 
each opera. Arrangements, 
supervised by no less an au- 
thority than William Stein- 
berg, are included for those 
who have conquered the piano. 


COMPOSERS 

Biancolli, Louis, edited by: The 

Mozart Handbook, World Pub- 

lishing Company, 1954. 
A bulky volume, eminently 
worth its size in the well-se- 
lected material compiled from 
many sources. Emphasis is on 
the music of Mozart. 

Burk, John: Letters of Richard 

Wagner, Burrell Collection, Mac- 

millan, 1950. 
Admirably edited, these let- 
ters, guarded for years by 
Mrs. Willoughby Burrell, were 
eventually purchased and re- 
leased to the world by Mary 
30k Zimbalist. Too bad they 
were not available to New- 
man when he wrote his Life, 
as they reveal new significant 
aspects of Wagner’s career. 


Davenport, Marcia: 
Scribners, 1956. 
A poignant picture of the life 
of a genius in human, credible 
terms. Recently revised. 
Del Fiorentino, Dante: The Im- 
mortal Bohemian, Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 
The author, Puccini’s chaplain 
in his later life, knew Puccini 
well, from 1903 on. This is no 
definitive biography but an 
illuminating study. 
Einstein, Alfred: Mozart, His 
Character, His Work, Oxford, 
1945. 
Most scholarly evaluation of 
the facts in Mozart’s career. 
Gatti, Carlo: Verdi, The Man 
and His Music, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1955. 
Elizabeth Abbott’s translation 
is cause for rejoicing. A short- 
ened version by one-third of 
the great definitive life of 
Verdi; a book written with 
the utmost perception and 
understanding. 


Mozart, 


(Continued on Page 110) 


. a guidebook for 
opera-goers and 
L.p. enthusiasts! 


INTRODUCTION TO 
OPERA 


Sponsored by the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD 
Edited by MARY ELLIS PELTZ—with an 
annotated list of recordings by C. J. LUTEN. 


Presents 40 popular 
operatic master- 
pieces with act-by- 
act plot summaries 
and a discussion 
of each w ork’s 
musical and dra- 
matic content and 
style written by a 
we ] | -k nown dra- 
matic critic. A 
unique discography 
section lists and 
evaluates each com- 
plete long-playing 
recording of the 
operas 


A paperback EVERYDAY HANDBOOK 
. Only $1.65 


Available at all bookstores 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 


Publisher 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


FRESNEL LENS SPOTLIGHTS 


P ciRcULAR 
GH INTENSITY BEAN 


with soft diffused edge; spread range 
5 to 45 degrees, uniform field of illu- 
mination without filament image. 


Exceptionally efficient in light output. 


e 

Lens of heat-resisting optical glass with black 
risers, designed to assure most efficient control 
of light rays without og reflections or spill 


light. 


Equipped with spindle AE device, proper 
lamp holder and large spherical ALZAC Alu- 


minum reflector. 


Redesigned ventilated housing insures safe 
socket operating temperature, longer lamp life 


and cool hood. 


Sturdy, light weight construction. 


Unrestricted a movement. 


ratlabie in sizes from 100 to 10, 000 | 
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Lens Spot 

s-E with yoke 
clamp, also available with floor 
stand, wall bracket or table base 


Educational Theater Division 


K Li EG L BROS 
Lighting 


1 West SOTH STREET, NEw YOrK 1 


. 





OFFSTAGE... 


Among the notable events of television drama this 
season was the “Omnibus” presentation of Siobhan 
McKenna in scenes from famous Irish plays. Here 
the actress appears with Tom Clancy in a sequence 
from O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars. 


Among its assets, The Happiest Millionaire boasted 
this portrait of its star, Walter Pidgeon, painted 
by Alfred Jonniaux and valued at $10,000. Here 
Pidgeon, cast as Anthony Drexel Biddle in the 
Kyle Crichton comedy, inspects his likeness. 


Five roles in major Irish plays were essayed by 
Siobhan McKenna for “Omnibus” recently. In this 
scene from Yeats’s The Countess Cathleen she 
appears with James Neylin. Also represented were 
O’Casey, Paul Vincent Carroll and Lennox Rob- 
inson. 
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How-to-do-it 
Two of the most forward-looking 


men in the current theatre, producer 


Kermit Bloomgarden and director 
Joseph Anthony, recently moved so 
far forward that_they found them- 
selves telling a group of theatre 
aspirants, assembled by ANTA, how 
to get a job on the New York stage. 

Herewith a few telling tidbits: 

How do you get to see a producer? 
You get to see Mr. Bloomgarden, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bloomgarden, if you 
call on him when he is not produc- 
ing a show or not in the middle of a 
production meeting. 

Should you leave your picture? 
Mr. Bloomgarden tries ‘to discourage 
it (“otherwise I'd have a file of 
thousands of pictures’), but Mr. 
Anthony thinks pictures help him 
(“I get an idea of what the actor is 
like’). 

Are agents useful? “Good” agents, 
in Mr. Bloomgarden’s view, are use- 
ful all around—to actors and pro- 
ducers alike. 

“Tll tell you what I like about 
good agents,” he said. “They read 
the script carefully, just as we do, so 
they know what the problems are. I 
like an agent who is honest enough 
to say, ‘I’m licked; you'd better send 
the script to someone else.’ Some 
agents send up too many actors and 


they sometimes do this without hav- 
ing read the play.” 

Mr. Anthony on schools: “Don’t 
take a certain kind of training if it 
doesn’t fit you, if it makes you feel 
uncomfortable.” 

How important are readings? Not 
as important as the interview, to Mr. 
Anthony. “It’s very rare nowadays 
that you have a ‘cold’ reading for a 
part. Usually, now, you get some 
time with a script beforehand. Actu- 
ally I can tell a great deal more 
from the interview; from the way 
the actor responds or doesn’t respond 
to my questions about himself.” 

What it all boils down to, Mr. 
Bloomgarden summarized, is that 
producers and directors haven't got 
the time to see everyone, so the final 
selection is a matter of personal 
judgment. 

“In my case,” he said, “it is simply 
how the actor communicates with 
me—as simple as that.” 

And a couple of pertinent com- 
ments from the other side of the 
fence, from young actresses who are 
still looking for that first break. 

“Not to get the chance to lose a 
role is the toughest part of this 
business,” says one. 

“Off-Broadway is getting very de- 
pressing now, too,” another remarks 
“The last time I was around they 


asked me how many Broadway shows 
I had done.” 


When Breeding Counts 

When things get too depressing, 
there are always other ways of func- 
tioning around a theatre besides act- 
ing. Some of them are _ slightly 
extraordinary. There is the case, for 
instance, of Lorrain D’Essen who 
once was that first cousin to a de- 
pressed actress, a depressed model 
Four years ago she trained a great 
Dane, given to her by her husband; 
with such proficiency that they 
landed a spot on the Jackie Gleason 
show. Now she runs a business,. Ani- 
mal Talent Scouts, which supplies all 
sorts of well-trained nonhuman life 
to theatre, television, films and ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Two alligators with which Walter 
Pidgeon associates in The Happiest 
Millionaire were provided and tu- 
tored by Mrs. D’Essen. She placed a 
veritable farmyard in Li’l Abner 
six geese, two basset hounds, a burro 
and Salome, a pig. Her two razor- 
back wolfhounds have become the 
trademark of Wolfschmidt vodka 
and have been appreciatively named 
Baron and Baroness Wolfschmidt. 
Linda, a llama, has appeared in a 
Revion ad. The wolfhounds and the 
llama are in _ residence in Mrs. 


Production plans for A Clearing in the Woods, the new Arthur Laurents play, are 
discussed by (left to right): Oliver Smith (coproducer with Roger L. Stevens), Kim 
Stanley (who is starred), playwright Laurents and director Joseph Anthony. 
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D’Essen’s West 18th Street house 
along with a goose, a giant red kan- 
garoo, a Yorkshire terrier, an alli- 
gator, the great Dane who started it 
all and Mr. D’Essen, who has ad- 
justed so well to his wife’s new 
career that he gave up a public rela- 
tions job to share in her animal 
world. 

Altogether, between West 18th 
Street and a farm in Gilette, New 
Jersey, Mrs. D’Essen has some eight 
hundred samples of varied varmints. 
She is proud of her four-year record 
in bringing the acting world in con- 
tact with the animal world: So far 
no pet has been mishandled, no actor 
has been bitten. 

But what's that, Iphigenia? You 
don’t want to live with a llama? You 
don’t want to kook for a kangaroo? 
Okay, then—let’s make the rounds 
one more time. 


Night Beat 

We are not given to patting our- 
back, but 
magazine is responsible for revolu- 
tionizing the traditional approach to 
a craft, it might not be unseemly to 
mention it. The craft in question is 
the reviewing of theatre fare. Tradi- 
tionally the critic sets out his opin- 
ions and then goes into hiding long 


selves on the when a 


Kenneth Macgowan, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles fac- 
window dedicated to 
him by the school. After noting our 


ulty, uses the 
account of the dedication, one of 
Macgowan’s colleagues, Arthur B. 


Friedman,, made this photograph. 


before those connected with the pro- 
duction can know his verdict. If they 
are annoyed, all they can do is tear 
up the piece of paper on which that 
verdict is printed—a release for emo- 
tions that is not always satisfactory. 


Things are different now, though. 
After every Broadway opening, By- 
ron Bentley of THEATRE ARTs dashes 
over to a New York television sta- 
tion, WABD, where he appears on 
Mike Wallace’s “Night Beat” to de- 
liver not only the fastest opinion in 
town, but one that, from the point 
of view of those involved with the 
opening, is certainiy the most satis- 
factory. If Bentley likes the show, 
they can start relaxing or at least 
they can diminish the building of 
that awful tension that comes from 
waiting for the morning papers. And 
if Bentley doesn’t like it, he says so 
while they are looking at him, while 
they can see the very words coming 
out of his mouth. No mealymouthed, 
stab-and-run critic, he. Those who 
are offended can tell him right back, 
in the most direct terms, exactly 
what they think of him. What a 
satisfaction! 

It seems to us that this raises 
theatrical criticism and—most im- 
portant—the reception of it to a new 
and more vital level. Once television 
becomes a two-way process so that 
Bentley can hear the reviews of his 
review, then a perfect balance will 
have been achieved. 


Third Dimension 

Speaking of revolutionary ideas, 
credit France’s actor-director Jean- 
Louis Barrault with a novel thought. 
Recently Barrault was asked how he 
approached a new script. Did he look 
at it primarily as an actor or as a 
director ?” 

“Neither,” replied Barrault. “As a 
spectator.” 


First Things First 
On the subject of critics and plays, 
it is often the real dogs that bring 


out the most perceptive remarks 
from the reviewing gentry. Brooks 
Atkinson's contribution for the fall 
season was inspired by Sixth Finger 
in a Fiwe Finger *Glove which he 
found “stupefyingly naive as a piece 
of writing for the stage.” Noting 
that the actor who was trapped in 
the leading role, Jimmie Komack, 
had in happier days sung “You've 
gotta have heart” in Damn Yankees, 
Mr. Atkinson pointed out, “You've 
got to have even more than that if 
you want to write for the theatre. 
You've got to have talent.” 


Squeeze Play 

New York theatregoers may have 
found a Moses who will lead them 
out of their wilderness. Maybe he'll 
not lead, exactly, but at least he 
seems to be willing to stand beside 
the road and point the way. This 
Moses is the ubiquitous Robert Moses 
who, among his many other munici- 
pal duties, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Slum Clearance. 

One of the slums he is clearing is 
that uptown land bordering Lincoln 
Square. Plans for a huge redevelop- 
ment project include construction of 
four or five commercial theatres. 
This has alarmed the West Side 
Association of Commerce’ which 
thinks the construction of theatres 
in the Sixties might upset the whole 
entertainment economy of the Times 
Square area. 

“This possibility becomes more of 
a worry,” the association advised Mr. 
Moses, “when one appreciates that 
your new theatres would be modern 
in all respects in contrast to the 
Times Square theatres, many of 
which are antiquated.” 

Mr. Moses, it seems to us, has 
caught the meat of the problem suc- 
cinctly in his reply. 

“Your letter makes a good case 
for the new theatres,” he advised the 
association. “New York needs and is 
entitled to the best. We need the 
theatres to uphold and improve New 
York’s position in the 
world. 


theatrical 


“The effect of our theatre program 
is not by any means limited to the 
area you describe. Perhaps the con- 
struction of new, theatres will force 
the owners of those already existing 
to rehabilitate their holdings. Would 
you be against this?” 

We don’t know whether Mr. Moses 
won over the West Side Association 
of Commerce with this approach, but 
there is scarcely a theatregoer who 
would not go along with him. In 
fact, the commercial theatres of 
Times Square may soon find them- 
selves in something of a universal 
squeeze. Encircled on all sides by the 
adventurousness of the off-Broadway 
theatres, and harried on the north- 
ern flank by the latest in modern 
comforts and conveniences, the Times 
Square theatres may be forced to 
put on adventurous productions in 
comfortable surroundings simply for 
commercial reasons. 
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Macbeth: In the concluding moments of the play, Macbeth (Paul Rogers, center) is surrounded by his adversaries. His nem- 


esis, Macduff (John Neville), is shown at right of center. 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


Winter Garden 


A Shakespearean repertory presented by the Old Vic Trust 
Ltd. and the Arts Council of Great Britain, under the man- 


agement of S. Hurok. 


RICHARD II. (premiére: October 23, 1956) 
Directed by Michael Benthall, décor and costumes by 
Leslie Hurry, music composed by Christopher Whelen. 


KING RICHARD II. 

JOHN OF GAUNT 

HENRY BOLINGBROKE 
THOMAS MOWBRAY 

LORD MARSHAL 

DUKE OF AUMERLE 

PAGE TO RICHARD 

HERALD TO BOLINGBROKE 
HERALD TO MOWBRAY 
GREEN 

BUSHY 

BAGOT 

DUKE OF YORK 

EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
QUEEN TO RICHARD 

LORD ROSS 

LORD WILLOUGHBY 
SERVANT TO DUKE OF YORK 
HENRY PERCY 

LORD SCROOP OF BERKELEY 


THE CAST 


John Neville 
Paul Rogers 
Charles Gray 
Jack Gwillim 
Ronald Allen 
Jeremy Brett 
Job Stewart 
Daniel Moynihan 
Peter Needham 
Derek New 
James Villiers 
Alan Penn 
Richard Wordsworth 
Ernest Hare 
Claire Bloom 
Bryan Pringle 
Edward Harvey 
Aubrey Morris 
John Greenwood 
John Woodvine 


EARL OF SALISBURY 
BISHOP OF CARLISLE 
GARDENERS 

SIR PIERCE OF EXTON 
SERVANTS TO EXTON 
GROOM 

KEEPER OF THE PRISON 


LADIES TO THE QUEEN: 


Timothy Parkes 
Denis Holmes 


Job Stewart, Keith Taylor 


Donald Homer 

Derek New, Keith Taylor 
Aubrey Morris 

Graeme Campbell 


Margaret Courtenay, Jennifer Wilson, 
Sally Hame, Marion Hood, Juliet Cooke 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Premiére: October 24, 1956) 


Directed by Robert Helpmann, costumes and décor by 
Loudon Sainthill, music composed by Brian Easdale. 


ESCALUS 
PARIS 
MONTAGUE 
CAPULET 
ROMEO 
MERCUTIO 
BENVOLIO 
TYBALT 
FRIAR LAURENCE 
FRIAR JOHN 
BALTHASAR 
SAMPSON 
GREGORY 
PETER 


THE CAST 


Charles Gray 
Jeremy Brett 
Denis Holmes 
Ernest Hare 
John Neville 
Paul Rogers 
Ronald Allen 
Richard Wordsworth 
Jack Gwillim 
Daniel Moynihan 
John Woodvine 
Aubrey Morris 
Bryan Pringle 
Job Stewart 
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Richard Il.: Richard (John Neville, left) visits the dying John of Gaunt (Paul Rogers). Also pictured are Richard Wordsworth 


as the Duke of York, and Claire Bioom as the queen. 


ABRAHAM 
APOTHECARY 
PAGE TO PARIS 
STREET MUSICIAN 


Peter Bowles 
Edward Harvey 
John Greenwood 
Timothy Parkes 
LADY MONTAGUE Jennifer Wilson 
LADY CAPULET Margaret Courtenay 
JULIET Claire Bloom 
NURSE TO JULIET Wynne Clark 


MACBETH (premiére: October 29, 1956) 


Directed by Michael Benthall, costumes and décor by 
Audrey Cruddas, music composed by Brian Easdale 


THE CAST 

DUNCAN Denis Holmes 
MALCOLM Jeremy Brett 
DONALBAIN Peter Needham 
MACDUFF John Neville 
LENNOX Charles Gray 
SERGEANT John Woodvine 
ROSS Ernest Hare 
MACBETH Paul Rogers 
BANQUO Jack Gwillim 
FLEANCE Keith Taylor 
SEYTON Aubrey Morris 
LADY MACBETH Coral Browne 
PORTER Richard Wordsworth 
DOCTOR Edward Harvey 
MURDERERS John Woodvine, Graeme Campbell 
LADY MACDUFF Jennifer Wilson 
SON TO MACDUFF John Greenwood 
GENTLEWOMAN TO LADY MACBETH Margaret Courtenay 
witcHes: Richard Wordsworth, Wynne Clark, Job Stewart 
APPARITIONS: Peter Needham, Sally Home, Juliet Cooke 


Company manager, Carl Abraham; press representatives, 
Martin Feinstein and Michael Sweeley 


When this company brought its production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream to New York two years ago, one of 
ihe disenchanted local critics called it the “old Old Vic.” 
Now we have the “new Old Vic,” and it is not only a vast 
improvement but the strongest possible argument for an 
established Shakespearean theatre—or at least a classical 
theatre—in this country. Whereas the festival production of 


the Dream was a special attraction, a guest-star proposition, 
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this repertory season is like having the regular first team on 
hand. The stars are less imposing on the marquee displays 
of the Winter Garden, but what is inside is largely convinc- 
ing. To the average American, the net impression to be 
gained from seeing the first three works of this four-play 
repertory is not so much the glitter of any one production 
but the uniformly high level at which every important role 
is played—one might say every role, without stretching 
matters too much. In staging Shakespeare there simply is 
no substitute for uniformity of style within a given produc- 
tion; and if the players are of uniformly high caliber, there 
is little more to be asked. The Old Vic players are, in fact 
a team, and their current youthfulness is all to the good 

It is especially notable in the Macbeth and Romeo and 


Juliet. There are no especially new concepts in these pro- 
ductions, but the vitality of the players certainly brings them 
alive. As Joseph Wood Krutch remarked in this magazine 
not so long ago, Shakespeare was just a good enough student 
of psychology to make a work like Macbeth basically sound, 
without worrying the concept to death. It is a psychological 
study, and Paul Rogers and Coral Browne progress through 


their various frames of mind most persuasively in the course 
of two powerful performances as Macbeth and his lady; but 
the play is also a thundering drama, and this Michael Bent- 
hall production takes its key from that obvious fact. The 
Romeo and Juliet of Robert Helpmann has much of the same 
qualities—forthrightness, clarity of story line, vividness, color 
and movement unimpeded by some very handsome scenery 
In Claire Bloom and John Neville it also has performers in 
the title roles who look the parts as well as act them; and as 
a recent screen production of the play made all too clear, 
this is no mean combination to achieve. The Mercutio of 
Paul Rogers and the nurse of Wynne Clark are other mem- 
orable, if lesser, contributions to a unified whole 

In contrast, Richard II. emerges as a miniature model of 
fine-grained ensemble playing distinguished by Neville’s 
skillful portrait of the luckless monarch. It is not the most 
grateful role in the world; by comparison with the succeeding 
works in this series, the play itself is in a distinctly minor 
key. The greater subtlety of its values makes it the more 
difficult of staging, even when one has the services of such 
a designer as Leslie Hurry, and its success is in a sense a 
greater achievement than the others. It was as if the com- 
pany were deliberately doing things the hard way in choosing 
this as its opening work. If so, the challenge was certainly 
met. 
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SEPARATE TABLES 


October 25, 1956 
Music Box 


Two plays by Terence Rattigan presented by the Producers’ 
Theatre in association with Hecht-Lancaster (by arrange- 
ment with Stephen Mitchell); directed by Peter Glenville, 
settings by Michael Weight, lighting and supervision by Paul 
Morrison. 


TABLE BY THE WINDOW 
MABEL Georgia Harvey 
LADY MATHESON 
MRS. RAILTON-BELL Phyllis Neiison-Terry 
MISS MEACHAM May Hallatt 
DOREEN Helena Carroll 
MR. FOWLER William Podmore 
MRS. SHANKLAND Margaret Leighton 
MISS COOPER 
MR. MALCOLM 
CHARLES STRATTON 
JEAN TANNER 


Jane Eccles 


Beryl Measor 
Eric Portman 
Donald Harron 


Ann Hillary 


TABLE NUMBER SEVEN 
JEAN STRATTON 
CHARLES STRATTON 
MAJOR POLLOCK 


Ann Hillary 

Donald Harron 

Eric Portman 
William Podmore 
Beryl Measor 

Phyllis Neilson-Terry 
Margaret Leighton 
Jane Eccles 

May Hallatt 

MABEL Georgia Harvey 
DOREEN Helena Carroll 


MR. FOWLER 

MISS COOPER 

MRS. RAILTON-BELL 
MISS RAILTON-BELL 
LADY MATHESON 
MISS MEACHAM 


Company manager, Thomas V. Bodkin; production stage 
manager, Frederic de Wilde; press representative, Barry 
Hyams 

Recently in these pages, and in a moment of self- 
revelation, Terence Rattigan confessed a trade secret: 
“TI write for her—the average middle-aged, disen- 


gaged, intelligent woman. Write for her and you can- 
not fail.” A close view of this exhibit, which had a 
lengthy London run with the same two stars, leads 
one to conclude that Rattigan also does well by 
actors. He has written not two but four extremely 
fat parts for Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton in 
this double bill; and they have brought them to life 
in a manner that almosts suggests an apt paraphrase 
of the earlier rule of thumb: Write for them and you 
cannot fail. 

It is more than a tour de force that the playwright 
has provided for them, however. The two plays are 
not equal in quality but they have a great deal in 
common besides the two flavorsome settings repre- 
senting the interior of a middle-class English resi- 
dential hotel, and casts of characters which are 
identical with the exception of the two leading 
roles. The common denominator of the plots is the 
loneliness felt by a group of middle-aged and elderly 
guests who have seen better days, and whose inter- 
ests now center around which of two modest meat 
courses to order at the separate tables which ex- 
emplify their plight. One salty spinster keeps close 
tab on a racing sheet, but even she seems without 
the unflagging optimism that characterizes the well- 


This dining-room setting, representing the interior of a resi- 
dential hotel in a town on the south coast of England, is 
common to both of Terence Rattigan’s short plays. The four 
cast members seated at the tables at left in this scene from 
“Table Number Seven” are (left to right): Jane Eccles; 
Margaret Leighton, Phyllis Neilson-Terry and Eric Portman. 
At right are William Podmore (standing) and May Hallatt. 
At the table in the background are Donald Harron and Ann 
Hillary. 





adjusted horse player. As one of the younger resi- 
dents points out, these old girls know the facts of 
life, and they don't like them. Rattigan, however, 
has other ideas about the seeming drabness of this 
milieu. From it he has extracted warmth, humor, 
pathos and even a semblance of depth; his plays are 
as expertly tailored as usual, and ‘their happy end- 
ings carry greater conviction than the average ode 
directed at middle-aged, disengaged, more or less 
intelligent women. They are relatively slight but 
certainly serve the purpose of indulging the fine 
English art of character acting. 

The first deals with the unexpected and stormy 
meeting of a couple eight years after the termination 
of their less than successful marriage. He is a seedy 
liberal journalist, who earlier had risen from the 
docks to become a young man of promise in Labor's 
ranks in Parliament before seeing his career ruined 
by scandal; and she is an ex-Mayfair girl, a model 
who is desperately down on her luck, professionally 
and otherwise. With the aid of an understanding 


proprietor, they decide to trade his whisky and her 
barbiturates for another go at life together. Neces- 
sarily too much of this is handled by way of exposi- 
tion and telescoping to make the protagonists and 


their dilemma vitally real, but the stars have cer- 
tainly gotten a maximum from the highly charged 
situation, and they are helped along by practically 
everyone on stage. 


The second play is more self-contained. Here 
Portman is a little fraud, masquerading as an army 
major, who is not only unmasked militarily but re- 
vealed as a chap who has annoyed some women in 
a motion-picture house. This is a cardinal sin in the 
eyes of one of the most formidable of the old girls, 
and presently he is up against a movement to have 
him drummed out of this establishment. Here the 
happy ending not only involves some frank revela- 
ticn on the “major’s” part, and his consequent search 
for self-respect, but the regeneration of the outraged 
matron’s neurotic daughter (Miss Leighton), whose 
sympathy for the culprit leads her to rebel against 
mama’s persistent domination. As character study 
this is first-rate. But it is really more, and something 
we have not associated with Rattigan—a study of 
human behavior in the midst of what takes on the 
familiar aspects of a witch hunt. Here writing plus 
performance add up to a little masterpiece of low- 
keyed eloquence. 


THE BEST HOUSE IN NAPLES 


October 26, 1956 
Lyceum Theatre 


A comedy by Eduardo de Filippo, adapted by F. Hugh 
Herbert; presented and directed by Nick Mayo, scenery and 
lighting by Ralph Alswang, costumes by Jerry Boxhorn, 
original music by George Bassman, lyrics by Benny Davis; 
assistant to Mr. Mayo: Michael Shurtleff 


Tue Cast 
DOMENICO SORIANO 
ALFREDO 
ROSALIA 
LINDA 
LUCIA 
FATHER BONNO 
FILOMENA MARTURANO 
COUNSELLOR NOCELLA 
RICARDO 
UMBERTO 
ANTONIO 
MARIO 


Rino Negri 
Silvio Minciotti 
Esther Minciotti 

Leila Martin 
Renee Rogers 
Carlo de Angelo 
Katy Jurado 
Mort Marshall 
Morris Miller 
Yale Wezler 
Loren Farmer 
Hope Rissman 


Company manager, Joe Roth; production stage manager, 
Ross Bowman; press representatives, Harvey Sabinson, Max 
Eisen and Bernard Simon. 


F. Hugh Herbert, whose affair with the sex com- 
edy is of long standing and considerable financial 
estate, came a cropper with this remarkably un- 
subtle item about a middle-aged Italian playboy 
(Rino Negri), his mistress (Katy Jurado), and their 
attempt to put their disheveled domestic affairs on 
a basis sanctioned both by court and clergy. In Italy 
it helped build the considerable reputation of actor- 
playwright Eduardo de Filippo. On Broadway it 
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emerged a mechanical and self-consciously sexy 
piece which fell somewhere between the schools of 
authentic Italian realism and Herbert’s own brand 
of pseudo sophistication—and fell with quite a thud. 


A befuddled lawyer (Mort Marshall) is caught between two 
conflicting points of view. Rino Negri (left) and Katy Jurado 
were the contending parties in this domestic contretemps. 
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At the Salvation Army shelter. Left to right: Nancy Malone, Eli Wallach, Burgess Meredith, Patricia Ripley, Glynis Johns 


MAJOR BARBARA 


and Charles Laughton. 


October 30, 1956 
Martin Beck Theatre 


A revival of the comedy by George Bernard Shaw pre- 
sented by Robert L. Joseph and the Producers’ Theatre; 
directed by Charles Laughton, settings and lighting designed 
by Donald Oenslager, costumes by Dorothy Jeakins. 


Tue Cast 
MORRISON 


FOOTMAN 
MAID 


John Astin 

Frank Gero 

Louise Latham 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Frederic Warriner 


LADY BRITOMART 
STEPHEN 

MAJOR BARBARA 
SARAH 

ADOPHUS CUSINS 
CHARLES LOMAX 
ANDREW UNDERSHAFT 


Glynis Johns 
Myra Carter 
Burgess Meredith 
Richard Lupino 
Charles Laughton 
Sally Gracie 
Walter Burke 
Nancy Malone 
Colin Keith-Johnston 
Eli Wallach 
Patricia Ripley 


RUMMY MITCHEMS 
SNOBBY PRICE 
JENNY HILL 
PETER SHIRLEY 
BILL WALKER 

MRS. BAINES 


General manager, Oscar Olesen; company manager, George 
Oshrin; production stage manager, Harry Young; stage man- 
ager, Joanne Taylor; press representatives, Karl Bernstein 
and Glen Allivine. 


The principal message in this particular gospel according 
to Saint Bernard—that poverty is the root of all evil—may 
not nuw be quite as high in shock value as records of the 
first production indicate it was in 1905. But it is certainly a 
timelessly valid thesis for a theatre piece, and actor-director 
Charles Laughton and an accomplished troup have given the 
play devoted to it a stylish revival. This is also a highly 
stylized one in the valid sense of being illustrative of the 
character of the work. Essentially what we have here is a 
dramatic discussion. “There is little story, little action,” 
wrote Max Beerbohm of that first production. “Everything 
depends on the interplay of various types of character and 
of thought.” In the present venture nothing is permitted to 
get in the way of this intellectual circus. The curtain is 
already up when Lady Britomart opens proceedings by 
walking on stage, closely followed by servants carrying and 
arranging items of décor. As played by Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
she is certainly one of the most decorative aspects of this 
revival, and designer Donald Oenslager must have reasoned 
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At Lady Britomart’s fashionable residence in London. Left 
to right: Cornelia Otis Skinner, Burgess Meredith, Glynis 
Johns and Charles Laughton. 


that his own creations should be spare, streamlined and 
mobile. They are altogether ingenious and altogether unob- 
trusive, as pithy as the play itself, yet strikingly effective; 
a movable portrait which serves as a backdrop for Lady B.’s 
library, real steam spouting from the Undershaft munitions 
factory setting, and some stunning lighting effects are among 


AUNTIE 


October 31, 1956 
Broadhurst Theatre 


A comedy by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, based 
on the novel by Patrick Dennis; presented by Robert Fryer 
and Lawrence Carr, directed by Morton DaCosta, production 
designed by Oliver Smith, lighting by Peggy Clark, costumes 
by Noel Taylor, Miss Russell’s clothes by Travis Banton of 
Marusia, hair styles by Ronald DeMann, incidental music by 
Saul Schechtman; production manager: Robert Linden. 


Tue Cast 


NORAH MULDOON Beulah Garrick 


the memorable contributions of the omniscient Mr. Oenslager. 

For his part, director Laughton has been just as resource- 
ful. He has staged the production (in two acts) with a casual 
and sardonic air that Shaw would have admired, and added 
some touches all his own. Truth to tell,.all but the lively 
sequence at the Salvation Army shelter are better suited to 
the lectern-and-microphone mode of presentation, at which 
he proved himself so handy as a director, than to customary 
staging. But even in these discussions he has managed many 
nice comic bits, working with actors who, at any given 
moment when they are not carrying the conversational ball, 
would otherwise be superfluous. A bit of posturing, a dead- 
pan expression, an out-and-out caricature (as in the case of 
Sarah) not only point up the wit of the speaker but solve 
the problem of the considerable time intervals between sallies 
and soliloquies. But scenically or directorially, this is defi- 
nitely not stylization at the expense of Shaw. 

What lifts Major Barbara above the level of such other 
discussions as The Apple Cart is largely the extra dimension 
he has given his principal antagonists, the munitions manu- 
facturer who expounds Shaw’s witty sermon, and the Sal- 
vation Army lassie who has to be converted to it. These are 
no mere mouthpieces, and in the hands of Laughton and 
Glynis Johns, they are beautifully realized. Laughton plays 
Undershaft with every nuance of the diabolical (as well he 
might, considering his warm-up in Don Juan in Hell) and 
not a trace of Captain Bligh; and Miss Johns brings remark- 
able emotional range to the girl who sheds her uniform when 
she eventually sees the light—or more accurately, the dark 
aspects of conventional philanthropy. The rest of the roles 
are lesser but very luminous—necessary types in such a game 
of wits. They are just as fortunate in their casting, with 
Miss Skinner, Burgess Meredith and especially Eli Wallach 
so pleasantly accounted for. Major Barbara is in good hands. 


MAME 


BEAUREGARD JACKSON PICKETT BURNSIDE Robert Smith 


COUSIN JEFF 

COUSIN FAN 

COUSIN MOULTRIE 
SALLY CATO MAC DOUGAL 
EMORY MAC DOUGAL 
MOTHER BURNSIDE 

FRED 

SAM 

HUNTSMAN 

DR. SHURR 

PATRICK DENNIS (aS a young man) 


William Martel 
Nan McFarland 
Frank Roberts 
Marian Winters 
Barry Blake 
Ethel Cody 
Paul Lilly 
James Field 
Cris Alexander 
Geoffrey Bryant 
Robert Higgins 


PATRICK DENNIS (as a boy) 
ITO 

VERA CHARLES 

RAYMOND 

RALPH DEVINE 

BISHOP ELEFTHAROSEES 

M. LINDSAY WOOLSEY 
AUNTIE MAME 

MR. WALDO 

MR. BABCOCK 

AL LINDEN 

THEATRE MANAGER 
ASSISTANT STAGE MANAGER 
MAID 

BUTLER 

LEADING MAN 

LORD DUDLEY 

CUSTOMER 

CUSTOMER'S SON 

MR. LOOMIS 
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Jan Handzlik 
Yuki Shimoda 
Polly Rowles 
Cris Alexander 
Grant Sullivan 
William Martel 
John O’Hare 
Rosalind Russell 
Geoffrey Bryant 
Robert Allen 
Wally Mohr 
William Martel 
Duane Camp 
Kip McArdle 
Paul Lilly 
James Field 
Walter Riemer 
Kip McArdle 
Barry Towsen 
Cris Alexander 


AGNES GOOCH 
BRIAN O’BANNION 
GLORIA UPSON 
DORIS UPSON 
CLAUDE UPSON 
PEGEEN RYAN 
MICHAEL DENNIS 


Peggy Cass 

James Monks 
Joyce Lear 
Dorothy Blackburn 
Walter Klavun 
Patricia Jenkins 
Jan Handzlik 


General manager, Ben F. Stein; stage manager, Duane 
Camp; press representative, Arthur Cantor. 


When we first catch up with Auntie Mame, this 
delightful eccentric has just taken in her young 
nephew, who has lost his father, and who is a bit 
dazed by the pace which his fabulous relative and 
her unlikely pals are keeping in her fashionable dig- 
gings in New York’s Beekman Place. His reaction 
is understandable. In the first two weeks of his stay, 
he witnesses thirteen cocktail parties, a respectable 
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figure during the prohibition year of 1928, when even 
a bootlegger took an occasional night off. But it is 
nothing to the exemplary pace which Rosalind Rus- 
sell and director Morton DaCosta have maintained 
in this play, which was derived, with no great literary 
distinction, by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
from the novel by Patrick Dennis, and which is likely 
to exceed even the original in popularity. A book 
may be nice to curl up with, but it is no match for 
Miss Russell, whose best posture is upright and very 
much in motion. 

Armed with a cigarette lighter, some of the hand- 
somest costumes on record, and a script that would 
tax the stamina of Pearl White, she proceeds to pro- 
vide her nephew with a very liberal education, at 
such times as she isn’t attending to earning a living 
during the depression years, courting a well-heeled 
Southerner as a means of escaping the mundane 
realm of commerce, circling the globe with this 
gentleman after she has him in tow, or writing her 
memoirs (“the American Wuthering Heights”) with 
a literary collaborator who has her interest so at 
heart that he lives under her spacious roof. This is 
obviously a tour de force for and by a remarkable 
comedienne, and she is wonderfully funny, whether 
she is making a shambles of one of Macy’s volum- 
inous sales books during her brief but memorable 
fling as a wage earner, or outrunning the hounds in 
the course of a hunt in Georgia, as her Southern 
daddy’s “little Yankee valkyrie.” She slows down 
only during the second half of the show, when the 
plot involves her in rescuing the nephew—now a 
young man—from the clutches of a girl whose family 
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is the personification of snobbery. But clearly this 
is only to give the star a second wind. She has made 
her first entry prancing down the stairway of one 
of the stunning and highly mobile sets which Oliver 
Smith contributed to the dazzling production; and 
she concludes by going up the same stairway, eight- 
een years older but hell-bent on providing an equally 
liberal education for the nephew’s young son—a for- 
tunate fellow, provided his constitution is sound. 
The fine hand of director DaCosta is equally evi- 
dent, though not as ostensibly so. Again working 
with an episodic script that resembles a series of 
only moderately interrelated and very broad jokes, 
he has employed the same fast black-out technique 
he used in staging No Time for Sergeants so success- 
fully, and embellished it with some new tricks of 
lighting and sound—even something that we take 
to be stereophonic sound. It is a resourceful and 
bravura job which matches Miss Russell’s perfectly 
and is certainly just what this musical-book of a 
script demands. In a show of this sort, one tends to 
overlook the supporting roles. The star is the sort 
who can hardly be overtaken, much less supported, 
but Peggy Cass and Polly Rowles deserve mention 
among the multitudes who help out with the jokes. 


The merits of conventional and progressive education are 
being argued at this point in the adaptation of Patrick Dennis’ 
best seller. Mr. Babcock (Robert Allen) is all for old- 
fashioned methods, while Auntie Mame (Rosalind Russell) 
has more liberal ideas. Young Jan Handzlik plays her nephew 
—the object of the debate—and John O’Hare (far left) ap- 
pears as one of her admirers. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





THE SLEEPING 


November 1, 1956 
Coronet Theatre 


“An occasional fairy tale” by Terence Rattigan, presented 
by the Producers’ Theatre and Gilbert Miller, directed by 
Michael Redgrave (assisted by Fred Sadoff), setting designed 
by Norris Houghton, costumes designed by Alvin Colt, Miss 
Bel Geddes’ gown by Valentina. 


Tue Cast 
MAJOR-DOMO 
FIRST FOOTMAN 
SECOND FOOTMAN 
NORTHBROOK 
MARY 
BUTLER 
REGENT 
KING 
GRAND DUCHESS 
COUNTESS 
BARONESS 
ARCHDUCHESS 
PRINCESS 


Ronald Dawson 
William Major 
Martin Waldron 
Rex O'Malley 
Barbara Bel Geddes 
Sorrell Booke 
Michael Redgrave 
Johnny Stewart 
Cathleen Nesbitt 
Nydia Westman 
Betty Sinclair 
Margaret Neff Jerome 
Elwin Stock 


General manager, George Banyai; company manager, Mor- 
ton Gottlieb; production stage manager, James Gelb; stage 
manager, Michael Chase; Richard 
Maney and Martin Shwartz. 


press representatives, 


In this London success, originally intended as a 
confection of the coronation season in 1953, Barbara 
Bel Geddes appears as an American chorus girl (vin- 
tage 1911) who is eyed, none too honorably, by the 
monocled regent (Michael Redgrave) of a Balkan 
kingdom who also happens to be in London, and you 
can see how jolly—and complicated—all this could 
be. It is certainly complicated. Just when the stiff- 
lipped statesman has his quarry safely delivered to 
the royal suite of the Carpathian legation, well plied 
with vodka, and presumably in an amenable state, 
she passes out cold. It could be that there is some- 
thing very symbolic in this, though Terence Rattigan 
has not spared the additional plot complications. The 
regent’s wife turns up (one of the more fortunate 
developments, since she is played by Cathleen Nes- 
bitt) and befriends the chorus girl. The chorus girl 
befriends the king, who is the regent’s willful young 
son. There are communiques from Carpathia de- 
scribing a revolution there. The king quarrels in 
comic-opera fashion with his father because he feels 
the latter is too ruthless in handling the political 
unrest in their country; and then he quarrels with 
the young princess of another mythical Balkan king- 
dom who is supposed to be his fiancée. Rattigan has, 
in fact, provided just about every Graustarkian item 
but music. And Graustark without music. or some- 
thing akin to it in theatrical tone, can be fairly grim. 

The period décor and costumes that go with all this 
are suitably ornamental—a good deal more in key 
than the direction of Redgrave, which is something 
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short of light-handed. In his capacity as actor, the 
estimable star demonstrates conclusively that he 
remains one of our most talented players of classical 
and dramatic roles. Miss Bel Geddes is a good deal 
less stiff, but her demeanor in general puts her closer 
to the title role of The Reluctant Debutante. 
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Michael Redgrave and Barbara Bel Geddes had the starring 
roles originally created in London by Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh. 
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The entire action of the voluminous domestic drama takes place in the living room of the Tyrone family’s summer home 
during a single day in August, 1912. Pictured are Bradford Dillman and Florence Eldridge, as his mother. 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY 


INTO NIGHT 


November 7, 1956 
Helen Hayes Theatre 


A play by Eugene O’Neill presented by Leigh Connell, 
Theodore Mann and José Quintero; directed by Mr. Quintero, 
setting by David Hays, lighting by Tharon Musser, costumes 
by Motley 

Tue Cast 
JAMES TYRONE 
MARY CAVAN TYRONE 


Fredric March 
Florence Eldridge 
Jason Robards, Jr. 
Bradford Dillman 
Katherine Ross 


JAMES TYRONE, JR. 
EDMUND TYRONE 
CATHLEEN 


General manager, Irving Cooper; production stage man- 
ager, Elliott Martin; stage manager, George Petrarca; press 
representatives, Arthur Cantor and Louis Sheaffer. 


The skeletons in the O’Neill family’s closet pro- 
vided the framework for this very personal and 
directly autobiographical play, and a splendid pro- 
duttion has brought it to vivid life. Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night is much more than a play, in all truth. 
It is an account of an important early period in the 
life of a great and enigmatic playwright, and for this 
alone it would be vastly important. Any work is a 
reflection of its author, but this one has a sense of 
immediacy that helps to lift the basic domestic frame- 


work to the level of tragedy, even in the absence of 
a conventional overt act of tragic nature. O’Neill 
described it as a “play of old sorrow, written in tears 
and blood,” and dedicated it to his wife, whose “love 
and tenderness .. . gave me the faith in love that 
enabled me to face my dead at last and write this play 
—write it with deep pity and understanding and 
forgiveness for all the four haunted Tyrones.” 

But it is also a play, as well as a frank and reveal- 
ing autobiographical fragment, and as such it com- 
mands your respectful attention. In this regard its 
claim is on the same level as that of his finest works. 
This is ostensibly a record of one day in the life of 
these haunted Tyrones, who may have had the play- 
wright’s pity and understanding, but who neverthe- 
less are dissected in superlative detail with unrelent- 
ing honesty. Actually what we see on stage in the 
course of three and three-quarters hours is merely 
the culmination of years of bitter experiences and 
suppressed emotions. James Tyrone, the sixty-five- 
year-old head of the household, is a onetime matinée 
idol with a weakness for drink and improbable spec- 
ulation in real estate. Behind all this a penchant for 
penny-wise bargains, for temporizing in matters that 
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count, including his own career, which might have 
yielded triumphs as a Shakespearean had he not 
succumbed to the easy lure of popular roles. His 
wife, Mary, is a self-pitying woman, full of fond and 
rather foolish memories of her promising girlhood 
which had given way to a life spent in second-rate 
hotels as the wife of a trouper who never really felt 
at home in a home, and consequently never bothered 
to provide one; now, we eventually learn, she is re- 
duced to the level of a drug addict through too fre- 
quent use of a narcotic prescribed for arthritis. The 
cynical elder son, Jamie, is an improvident actor who 
is spending the summer with his parents and earn- 
ing his keep (after a fashion) working around their 
summer home where the action transpires, and 
which is represented in David Hays’s flavorsome 
setting. He might be termed the black sheep of this 
brood were the competition for that distinction less 
keen, and were the playwright the sort who deals in 
blacks and whites. O’Neill himself is represented by 
the younger son, Edmund, who is equally improvi- 
dent but of a much more sensitive and intellectual 
bent—‘“a stranger who never feels at home, who does 
not really want and is not really wanted, who can 
never belong, who must always be a little in love 
with death!” It is Edmund’s illness, which is to be 
pronounced upon this day, which serves as the spark 
for the fuse; his “bad summer cold” is in reality 
consumption—and this fact, secretly suspected by all 
long before the cut-rate doctor’s official diagnosis, 
touches off a round of bitter recriminations which 
consumes the final half of the play, and all but con- 
sumes the house of Tyrone in its fury. James is, 
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Tension mounts slowly but steadily in the course of O’Neill’s 
autobiographical play. Jason Robards, Jr. (left) is the elder 
Tyrone son, Bradford Dillman portrays his brother, and 
Fredric March is their penny-wise father. 


paradoxically, both glibly improvident and stingy— 
Mary is a weakling—Jamie is a wastrel—and the 
very fact of Edmund's birth contributed to his moth- 
er’s present sad estate. Everyone is to blame—every- 
one but one’s self. And no one can do anything about 
it in the large sense. So nothing is really resolved. 

But a great deal has been accomplished dramati- 
cally. We have seen four well-realized characters 
have at each other for two very powerful concluding 
acts, after two introductory ones which build care- 
fully and logically. Probably they build too care- 
fully; some of the sheer strength is diffused in sheer 
length. Brevity and craftsmanship never were hall- 
marks of the house of O’Neill. But power and com- 
passion are, and what might have been merely an 
overlong domestic spat assumes genuine tragic stat- 
ure. Fortunately the cast assembled, down to the 
fifth player in the minor part of a servant girl, is up 
to the material. Fredric March, as the father, and 
Jason Robards, Jr., the elder son, have the most 
powerful hands to play, and play them with gusto 
and great skill and range. The two other principal 
roles are less sharply drawn, but Florence Eldridge 
and Bradford Dillman have made them coherent and 
very moving. That brings us to José Quintero, who 
has staged the work with the same sharp eye for 
large scope and small detail that made his version of 
The Iceman Cometh such an achievement. Viva 
Quintero! 
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CHILD OF FORTUNE 


November 13, 1956 
Royale Theatre 


A drama by Guy Bolton adapted from The Wings of the 
Dove by Henry James, presented and directed by Jed Harris, 
settings and lighting by Robert O’Hearn, costumes by Wil- 
liam Pitkin. 


Tue Cast 
BENNETT 
LIONEL CROY 
KATE CROY 
RICHARD DENNING 
MILLY TEMPLE 
MRS. LOWDER 
SUSAN SHEPHERD 
SIR LUKE STRETT, M.D. 
LORD MARCUS ANNERSLEY 
EUGENIO 
BIANCA 


Bert Bertram 
Martyn Green 
Betsy von Furstenberg 
Edmund Purdom 
Pippa Scott 

Nora Howard 
Mildred Dunnock 
Stafford Dickens 
Peter Pagan 
Anthony di Palazzo 
Mary Foskett 


General manager and press representative, Dick Weaver; 
company manager, James Miller; stage manager, George 
Greenberg. 


“It may be love that makes marriage attractive,” 
observed Martyn Green at one point in this work, 
“but it’s money that makes it endurable.” Paraphras- 
ing this, we might point out that while a Henry 
James novel may be an alluring source for a play, 
it is the quality of the adaptation which tells the 
story in more than a literal sense. Guy Bolton got all 
the basic facts straight in this drama about a doomed 
American heiress who falls victim to the duplicity of 
an opportunistic London girl and the latter’s novelist- 
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Pippa Scott and Edmund Purdom were the principals of an 
ill-starred affair in this adaptation of the Henry James novel, 
The Wings of the Dove. 


fiancé. The only things he missed were James’s psy- 
chological penetration and insight into class relation- 
ships—which unfortunately was something of an 
oversight. The result is a peculiarly lifeless replica 
of a very good story. Among the principals of the 
triangle, only Betsy von Furstenberg bore much 
resemblance to a Jamesian. Pippa Scott was the 
heiress, and Edmund Purdom the novelist. Both 
were very attractive, though Purdom was at least 
as far from Henry James as’ Hollywood is from 
Broadway. 


A VERY SPECIAL BABY 


November 14, 1956 
The Playhouse 


A drama by Robert Alan Aurthur presented by David 
Susskind (a Talent Associates production), directed by 
Martin Ritt, setting and lighting by Howard Bay, costumes 
by John Boxer; associate producer: Michael Abbott 


Tue Cast 

JOEY Jack Warden 
Sylvia Sidney 
Luther Adler 
Will Kuluva 
Carl Low 


Jack Klugman 


ANNA 
CASALE 
AUGIE 
GEORGE 
CARMEN 


Company manager, Morry Efron; stage manager, Jose 
Vega; press representatives, Arthur Cantor and Walrath J. 
Beach. 


The baby of the title is a young man who, at thirty- 
four, is still drawing a weekly family allowance in- 
stead of a paycheck. When this Joey seeks family 
financing to begin a business venture with a wartime 
friend, his patriarchal old man senses that his home- 
stead is disintegrating, and forthwith precipitates a 
family crisis by means of which Joey comes of age, 
and the household all but comes apart. Robert Alan 
Aurthur’s play is noticeably lax in exploring the 
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knotty relationship of the occupants of this household 
to our full satisfaction, but his theme is certainly 
valid and his climax large. Luther Adler as the 
father, Jack Warden as the son, and Sylvia Sidney as 
the latter’s spinster-sister were all very persuasive. 
Some of us thought this one deserved a better fate 
than five performances. 


Jack Warden (left), Sylvia Sidney and Luther Adler were 
deeply involved in domestic difficulties in this drama about 
a domineering patriarch. 
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L’L ABNER 


November 15, 1956 


St. James Theatre 


A musical comedy presented by Norman Panama, Melvin 
Frank and Michael Kidd; book by the Messrs. Panama and 
Frank, based on the characters created by A! Capp; music 
by Gene de Paul, lyrics by Johnny Mercer; direction and 
choreography by Mr. Kidd, scenery and lighting by William 
and Jean Eckart, costumes designed by Alvin Colt; musical 
direction, continuity and vocals by Lehman Engel, orches- 
trations by Philip J. Lang, ballet music arranged by Gene- 
vieve Pitot 

Tue Cast 
LONESOME POLECAT Anthony Mordente 
Chad Block 


Marc Breaux 


HAIRLESS JOE 
ROMEO SCRAGG 
CLEM SCRAGG James Hurst 


ALF SCRAGG Anthony Saverino 
MOONBEAM MC SWINE 
MARRYIN’ SAM 
EARTHQUAKE MC GOON 
DAISY MAE 

PAPPY YOKUM 
MAMMY YOKUM 

LI'L ABNER 


Carmen Alvarez 
Stubby Kaye 
Bern Hoffman 
Edith Adams 
Joe E. Marks 
Charlotte Rae 
Peter Palmer 
Oran Osburn 
Ted Thurston 


MAYOR DAWGMEAT 
SENATOR JACK S. PHOGBOUND 
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The ballet high point is the Sadie Hawkins Day chase just 
before the curtain falls on Act I. Peter Palmer, as the reso 
lute bachelor Abner, is successfully eluding both Daisy Mae 
and Appassionata von Climax when he runs afoul of Stupe- 
fyin’ Jones (left), played by Julie Newmar. Her spell 


quickly puts the poor yokel in reverse gear. 


DR. RASMUSSEN T. FINSDALE 
GOVERNMENT MAN 


Stanley Simmonds 
Richard Maitland 


AVAILABLE JONES William Lanteau 


STUPEFYIN’ JONES Julie Newmar 
COLONEL George Reeder 
PRESIDENT Lanier Davis 
Howard St. John 
Tina Louise 

Al Nesor 
George Reeder 
Ralph Linn 


Marc Breauz 


GENERAL BULLMOOSE 

APPASSIONATA VON CLIMAX 

EVIL EYE FLEAGLE 

DR. SMITHBORN 

DR. KROGMEYER 

DR. SCHLEIFITZ 

STATE DEPARTMENT MAN Lanier Davis 

BUTLER James J. Jefferies 

COLONEL Lanier Davis 

cronies: Marc Breaux, Ralph Linn, Jack Matthew, Robert 
McClure, George Reeder 

RADIO COMMENTATORS: James Hurst, Robert McClure, Jack 
Matthew 

SECRETARIES: Lanier Davis, Robert McClure, Jack Matthew, 
George Reeder 

wives: Carmen Alvarez, Pat Creighton, Lillian D’Honau, 
Bonnie Evans, Hope Holiday, Deedee Wood 

stncers: Margaret Baxter, Joan Cherof, Pat Creighton, Joyce 
Gladmond, Hope Holiday, Jane House, Louise Pearl 
Jeanette Scovotti, Don Braswell, Lanier Davis, James 








Hurst, Jack Matthew, Robert McClure, Oran Osborn, 
George Ritner, Anthony Saverino 

DANCERS Carmen Alvarez, Lillian D’Honau, Bonnie Evans, 
Maureen Hopkins, Barbara Kopfer, Christy Peterson, 
Sharon Shore, Rebecca Vorno, Deedee Wood, Chad 
Block, Marc Breaux, Grover Dale, Robert Karl, Ralph 
Linn, Richard Maitland, Anthony Mordente, Tom 
Panko, George Reeder 

AND: Jan Gunnar, Lucky Kargo, Mario Lamm, Reed Morgan, 
Aldo Venturo, Robert Wiensko 


General manager, Joseph Harris; production stage man- 
ager, Terence Little; stage manager, Lawrence N. Kasha 
press representatives, Harvey B. Sabinson and Max Eisen 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “A Typical Day,” “If I Had My 
Druthers,” “Jubilation T. Cornpone,” “Rag Offen the 
Bush,” “Namely You,” “Unnecessary Town,” “What's Good 
for General Bullmoose,” “The Country's in the Very Best 
of Hands,” “Sadie Hawkins Day” (ballet), “Oh Happy Day,’ 
“I'm Past My Prime,” “Love in a Home,” “Progress Is the 
Root of All Evil,” “Society Party,” “Put "Em Back.” “The 
Matrimonial Stomp.” 


In one of the rare subdued moments early in this brash 
good-natured show, Abner sings a pleasant tune, “If I Had 
My Druthers.” “If I had my druthers,” he informs us, 
I'druther be myself—not because I’m anythin’ special, just 
because it’s convenient.” In one sense you might say that 
this union of Abner and Broadway is basically a marriage 
of convenience, too. There are no especially large aesthetic 
or spiritual values involved, Lord knows. The end product 
is from a fairly standard, sure-fire song-and-dance mold 
But enough of Al Capp’s unique talent for satire, wedded 
to a wonderful flair for fantasy, has rubbed off on the book 
which Norman Panama and Melvin Frank put together, to 
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ce this a rather special event as Broadway musicals go 





The union of lyricist Johnny Mercer and director-chore- 
grapher Michael Kidd with Dogpatch was more than a matter 
of convenience—it was a stroke of sheer genius. It is barely 


possible that other versifiers could have delivered themselve 


of “What’s Good for General Bullmoose,” “Progress Is the 
Root of All Evil,” “The Matrimonial Stomp” and “The Coun- 
try’s in the Very Best of Hands” (a point of view which that 


rapscallion Mercer has the audacity to question, incidentally) 
But positively no one else could have served up the ode to 
a Dogpatch patron saint, “Jubilation T. Cornpone,” with 


which Stubby Kaye stops the show early in Act I. It is 


a matter of record that Mercer shares this combination of 
knockabout satire and whimsey. It is also unlikely—to pro- 
ceed once more from the record—that anyone but a chore- 
ographer could have paced the show quite as athletically 
as Kidd did; and he can take additional satisfaction from 
a truly inspired Sadie Hawkins Day chase that incorporates 
some of the best tricks of Mack Sennett and Disney, along 
with the best of ballet punctuated now and again by some- 
thing that you might suspect traces to Minsky, were the 
surroundings less elegant than Dogpatch 

As you can deduce from the song titles listed, the plot 
involves something more than Abner’s footwork in side- 
stepping such dishes as Daisy Mae and Appassionata von 
Climax, the doxy of the tycoon named Bullmoose. (Prior to 
the conclusion the only one who stops him is Stupefyin’ 
Jones, a girl very believably represented as having hypnotic 
powers.) The plot involves a good deal more, in fact, and 
while not all of it is on a level worthy of the master, Capp, 
much of it is pretty good sport, as set to Gene de Paul’s 
lively music. The Eckarts’ copious scenery covers side excur- 
sions to Washington, where such matters as our security 
program and the disastrous effects of atom-bomb tests on 
business in neighboring Las Vegas casinos are taken up and 
worked over; and to the world of high finance, which covets 
the formula for the tonic that has made Abner such a mus- 
cular boy, if a cool customer among girls. The essential 
thing is that all this represents something more than a hack’s 
appropriation of genuinely inspired source material for his 
own routine ends 

Among the principals, citations are certainly due Edith 
Adams, the remarkably apt Daisy Mae; Peter Palmer, a new- 
comer who actually looks a great deal like Abner and sings 
very capably; the gifted Stubby Kaye (Marryin’ Sam), Joe 
E. Marks (Pappy Yokum), Charlotte Rae (Mammy Yokum) 
Howard St 
John (Bullmoose), Julie Newmar (Stupefyin’ Jones), and 


Stanley Simmonds (a government scientist 


Tina Louise (Appassionata), whose function has been de- 
scribed above. In her case, what’s good for General Bull- 


moose does no harm whatever to Li'l Abner 


In the concluding scene Abner (Peter Palmer) drinks a 
potion that makes nim want to wed the waiting Daisy Mae 
(Edith Adams). Stubby Kaye (center) is ready to officiate 
as Marryin’ Sam. To the left of Abner are Charlotte Rae 
and Joe E. Marks as Mammy and Pappy Yokum, while at 
right foreground is Bern Hoffman as Earthquake McGoon. 









































































FRIEDMAN -ABELES 


SUMMER 


November 19, 1956 
Longacre Theatre 


A play by N. Richard Nash presented by Cheryl Craw- 
ford, directed by Jack Garfein, setting by Boris Aronson, 
costumes by Kenn Barr, lighting by Lee Watson; production 
assistant, Sylvia Drulie. 


Tue Cast 

GENE MITCHELL 

MICKEY ARGENT 

HILDA BROOKMAN 

BINNIE BROOKMAN 

JULES TAGGART 

TOMMY BROOKMAN 

PHYLLIS BROOKMAN 

MRS, MITCHELL 


Arthur Storch 
George Peppard 
Shelley Winters 
Lenka Peterson 

Pat Hingle 

John Harkins 

Sandra Stevens 


Nellie Burt 


General manager, Samuel H. Schwartz; company manager, 
Arthur Waxman; stage manager, Irving Buchman; press rep- 
resentatives, Ben Washer and Howard Newman 


Midway through this work, the younger sister of 
the heroine admits that “this is the first time I’ve 
been scared.” The immediate reaction of one of the 
other cast members in this domestic play is very sig- 
nificant: “Kid,” he says, “you just joined the club.” 
N. Richard Nash has, in fact, assembled quite an 
imposing group of emotionally disturbed characters, 
and while their conversation conceivably would stim- 
ulate an analyst, it makes for a less than illuminat- 
ing, and rather disheveled play. The heroine, Hilda 
Brookman, is approaching the age at which a term 
like “bachelor girl” is soon to be supplanted by 
“spinster”; she is the caytious type who takes both 
warm milk and sleeping pills before retiring, but 
even this formidable combination is not sufficient to 
ward off her nocturnal brooding. Out of necessity 
she had raised her younger brother and sister, and 
she also runs a New York apartment house; but one 
has the feeling that all this activity is a front for the 
emptiness of her own inner life. One also has the 
feeling that a male who is her direct opposite, tem- 
peramentally, is going to turn up sooner or later and 


make some drastic revisions in her life. He does, in 
the person of Jules Taggart, a brash construction 
man who wears silk shirts, drives a yellow Jaguar, 
and is in other respects something of an Eastern 
counterpart of Nash’s Bill Starbuck in The Rain- 
maker, who also came to a plain girl’s rescue. Jules 
enters originally to court the younger sister, who is 
not without her own personality quirks; but he stays 
to oversee the rejuvenation of Hilda, and in the proc- 
ess to do a fairly complete job of self-analysis, reveal- 
ing his bravado (like Starbuck’s) as his own par- 
ticular defense mechanism against a complex world. 
At any rate Jules and Hilda do reach an area of 
mutual understanding and contentment, which is 
more than can be said of the dancing teacher who has 
been courting Hilda in his own peculiarly ineffectual 
way, and of one of the younger sister’s suitors, a 
young man fond of playing the recorder. These two 
characters are left to their own devices (which obvi- 
ously aren’t much), as is the kid sister, who pre- 
sumably still has plenty of time. 

The similarities to The Rainmaker, unfortunately, 
do not extend to the basic frameworks of the plays. 
The earlier work was pure Western romance. Here 
we have no local color, no sheer exuberance to fall 
back on—only the characters and their respective 
dilemmas, which somehow are not as moving as they 
should be, in part, no doubt, because of some pretty 
frenetic direction. Among the actors, only Pat Hingle 
(Jules) nad what could be termed a grateful assign- 
ment, and he returned the favor with a performance 
of great gusto and force. Shelley Winters was Hilda, 
and Lenka Peterson the younger sister. Boris Aron- 
son’s well-appointed setting—a representation of 
Hilda’s apartment—was *% good deal tidier than what 
transpired in it. 

The full cast in Boris Aronson’s single setting (left to right) 
Pat Hingle, Lenka Peterson, John Harkins, Sandra Stevens, 


Arthur Storch, Shelley Winters, George Peppard, and Nellie 
Burt. 
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Noverber 8, 1956 
New York City Center 


A revival of the comedy by John Patrick based on the 
novel by Vern Sneider; presented by the New York City 
Center Theatre Company (Jean Dalrymple, director), directed 
by Billy Matthews, settings and lighting based on designs by 
Peter Larkin, costumes by Noel Taylor, music composed and 
conducted by Dai-Keong Lee. 


Tue Cast 
SAKINI 
SGT. GREGOVICH 
COL. WAINWRIGHT PURDY III. 
CAPT. FISBY 


Rosita Diaz 
Paul Davis 
John Alexander 
Gig Young 
Naoe Kondo 
Christal Kim 
Brandy 

Yen Soo Kim 
David Renard 
Jerry Fujikawa 
Man Mountain Dean, Jr. 
Jim Russell 


OLD WOMAN 

OLD WOMAN'S DAUGHTER 
LADY ASTOR 

ANCIENT MAN 

MR, SUMATA 

MR. SUMATA’S FATHER 
MR. HOKAIDA 

MR. SEIKO 

MR, OSHIRA 

MR. OMURA 

MR, KEORA 

MISS HIGA JIGA 
LOTUS BLOSSOM 

CAPT. MCLEAN 


Tura Nakimura 
Karaji Seida 
Aki Aleong 
Shizu Moriya 
Michi Kobi 
Barnard Hughes 


THE DAUGHTER’S CHILDREN: 
Ronny Gonzales. 


Rosalind Gonzales, Rita Gonzales, 


VILLAGERS: Minoru Watanabe, Conrad Yama, Mark Satow, 
Leon Moore, Yoji Matsuoka. 


LADIES LEAGUE FOR DECOMRATIC ACTION: Tafa Lee, Helen Lee, 
Anne Jung, Christal Kim, Naoe Kondo. 


Company manager, Ed Haas; production stage manager, 
Herman Shapiro; stage manager, Chet O’Brien; press repre- 
sentative, Tom Trenkle. 


It is highly unlikely that any man currently on the 
stage could quite approximate the magic which 
David Wayne originally brought to the key role of 
Sakini, the Okinawan interpreter, and Wayne was 
occupied elsewhere in the New York theatre when 
this production was assembled. The City Center 
company, opening its annual season, solved this 
dilemma in a manner worthy of that little philos- 
opher himself—it got a woman for the part. It got 
a very capable woman, in fact. Rosita Diaz, who had 
extensive experience in the role in the Spanish- 
speaking production which played in Mexico and on 
tour throughout Latin America, turned out to be 
a well-nigh perfect pixy. And when you have such 
a Sakini, a sufficiently stimulating Lotus Blossom 
such as Michi Kobi, and replicas of the original Peter 
Larkin settings, you are a long way on the road to 
a successful revival. There really is no reason why 
a capable woman, one who can escape upsetting the 
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essential values of the comedy, shouldn’t play Sakini. 
Cuteness, after all, is a more natural endowment of 
that sex, as even Marlon Brando must have dis- 
covered. 

Aside from a pace that indicated the need for 
tighter direction, all was well in Tobiki this time 
around. Gig Young played Captain Fisby in a low- 
keyed manner which suggested he literally could 
have delayed the American victory in the Pacific 
a full year. John Alexander was appropriately, and 
explosively, exasperated as his superior officer, and 
Barnard Hughes was quietly funny as the analyst 
who suggests he could use a session or two on the 
couch himself. 


Gig Young as the sad-sack Captain Fisby, flanked by Michi 
Kobi (left), who played Lotus Blossom, and Rosita Diaz, the 
production’s Sakini. 
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OFF-BROADWAY 


Roddy McDowall was Gloumov, the. ambitious rascal of this 
adaptation of Ostrovsky’s Enough Stupidity in Every Wise 
Man, one of the Moscow Art Theatre’s most famous produc- 
tions. Ruth McDevitt played Gloumov’s mother. 


MAMAEV’S SERVANT 

NEEL FEDOSEITCH MAMAEV 
GENERAL ANTON KROUTITSKY 
MADAME KLEOPATRA MAMAEVA 
IVAN GORODOULIN 

MATRIOSHA 

LUBINKA 

MADAME SOFIA TOUROUSINA 
MASHENKA 

GRIGORI 


Peter Falk 
Howard da Silva 
Mike Kellin 
Margaret Hamilton 
Robert Culp 

Dee Victor 

Doro Merande 
Blanche Yurka 
Zohra Alton 
Jerry Morris 


POODLE Lorelei Lee 
PILGRIM Eugene Firsow 


General manager, Carl Fisher; production stage manager, 
Robert Woods; stage manager, Melvin Bernhardt; press rep- 
resentatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw 


The degree to which this production was out of 
focus was approximately the difference between 
trenchant satire and a parody. It offered us a series 
of caricatures of representatives of a stagnant bour- 
geois Russian society in the 1860’s, in terms that 
might strike even a well-placed present-day occupant 
of the Kremlin as implausible. There was Howard 
da Silva, mincing about with a bald pate that resem- 
bled an oversized Easter egg. There was Margaret 
Hamilton as his wife, a foolish middle-aged woman 
with young ideas, and she most closely resembled 
Ray Bolger impersonating Charley’s Aunt. There 
was Mike Kellin posturing about as a reactionary old 
general, seemingly ready to step into a turn-of-the- 
century comic opera. And so it went, with the excep- 
tion of Blanche Yurka, who played another middle- 
aged woman intent on arranging a suitable match 
for her niece, but who seemed to recognize the differ- 
ence between a comedy of manners and a masque- 
rade party. 


Taken on its own extremely broad terms, the pro- 
duction was amiable enough in a rambling sort of 
way. In the central role of the opportunistic scoun- 


drel who plays on these poor fools as a means of 
rising in the world, it had the likable Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. Perhaps the proximity of this assignment 
to his lengthy tenure as Ben Whitledge in No Time 
for Sergeants had something to do with his playing 
Gloumov as a remarkably open-faced fellow who 
would hardly deceive a steady patron of a bingo 


DIARY OF A SCOUNDREL 


November 4, 1956 
Phoenix Theatre 


A comedy by Alexander Ostrovsky adapted by Rodney 
Ackland, presented by the Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton), directed by Alan Cooke, 
scenery and lighting by Klaus Holm, costumes by Alvin Colt. 


Tue Cast 
MADAME GLAFIRA GLOUMOVA Ruth McDevitt 
STYOPKA Jerry Stiller 
YEGOR GLOUMOV Roddy McDowall 
VASSILY KOURCHAEV Bert Remsen 
GOLUTVIN John Reese 


MADAME BABAKINA Josephine Brown 
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game. Well, he might fool this assemblage, at that— 
and at least this was not another error in the direc- 
tion of mere parody. 

Since the prospect of Ostrovsky turning up in the 
near future under sponsorship of another manage- 
ment is rather remote, it is not being altogether plati- 
tudinous to say that the Phoenix performed a service 
in giving a new generation a chance to see an impor- 
tant and neglected play. This is the Phoenix’s legit- 
imate function, and its aim was in the right direction, 
if considerably wide of the target in this case. 
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Maurice Valency, who provided. the new English text for the Metropolitan Opera’s production of La Périchole, is 
a proven hand at adaptation from the French. The playwright adapted such Giraudoux works as The Madwoman 
of Chaillot and Ondine for the American theatre 


BY MAURICE VALENCY 


La Périchole was written in 1868 when Jacques Offenbach was forty-nine, a genius at the 
height of his powers and almost at the peak of his trajectory. It was written for a Paris which as 
yet knew neither the humiliation nor the cost of defeat, a Paris still joyously imperial, a city of rustl- 
ing crinolines and magnificent uniforms, of elegant carriages and top-hatted dandies, the city of 
light in the era of gas. 

It was written in a period of stupendous activity. Orphée aux enfers (Orpheus in the Under- 
world) was composed in 1858, and La belle Héléne in 1864; Les Contes d’ Hoffmann was produced 
posthumously in 1881. Between Orphée and La Périchole, Offenbach wrote thirty-six works; be- 
tween La Périchole and Hoffmann, thirty-one. A talent so prolific makes one think of Mozart. But, 
of course, one does not think of Offenbach in terms of Mozart; in the heaven of the immortals, he sits 
some rows back, in the proximity of Johann Strauss, for his state on earth was princely but of 
modest proportions. His realm was the operetta, the opéra bouffe. It was, however, his exclusively. 
He created it, and he ruled it without question 

Camille Saint-Saéns once said—it was in the course of an address at the opening of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory at Fontainebleau—“The operetta is a daughter of the comic opera, a daughter who 
went wrong; but daughters who go wrong are not always without their charms.” In fact, the oper- 
etta of the 1860’s was utterly charming: It was to be some time before she became the painted jade 
into which inevitably she degenerated. Fundamentally operetta was a genre of musical caricature, 
joyous, impudent and melodious. It was intended primarily to amuse the audience, not to edify it 
nor to arouse in it magnificent emotions. It was light, very light. But it was keen, bright, spirited 
and, above all, witty. It had room for sentiment but the sentimental moment was never protracted 





FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS 


into seriousness; typically it was exploded into laughter almost immediately. Laughter was its chief 
offensive weapon and also its fortress, its defense. It had as little in common with the sentimental 
Viennese genre as with the spectacular musical comedy of our day. 

The operetta of Offenbach, Hervé and Lecocq was not essentially a romantic form. Like the 
music drama of Gilbert and Sullivan, it was pleasantly fantastic in its conception and inexorably 
realistic in its view of life. Its plots were simple but wide-ranging—it ransacked all literature, all 
history, for its subjects; and it ridiculed everything, all that was hypocritical, pompous, solemn and 
bombastic, by every means that could be got past the censor. It was a genre intended for an ex- 
tremely sensitive and discriminating audience. It was chic, literate and in excellent taste, often 
naughty, never bawdy. Exaggeration, anachronism, parody and surprise were its ordinary tools. 
Wit was its lifeblood, but wit expressed in a constantly refreshing stream of enchanting melody, 
pure, varied and seemingly effortless. In short it was young, first with youth, then with the youth 
of middle age, and it devastated its elders with all the malice of an enfant terrible. 

In August, 1868, Offenbach’s indefatigable librettists, Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy, called 
upon the incomparable Hortense Schneider with the book of the new Offenbach work which they 
planned to put on at the Variétés in the fall of that year. It was a story laid in Peru, a comic-opera 
Peru which recalled the Paris of their day more nearly than any other geographical entity. The new 
operetta had a title which nobody knew how to pronounce. Meilhac insisted that it be read with the 
“ch” as in “chorus,” and he had his way. The critic Francisque Sarcey took issue with him on this 
point. He got nowhere but doubtless he was right—there is no earthly reason why La Périchole 
should not be pronounced with the “ch” as in “cheer.” It just isn’t. 

In fact, La Périchole was not at all Meilhac’s creation. He had run across her in a musical play 
which Théaulon and Deforges had plagiarized some years before from a one-act play by Prosper 
Mérimée. In 1825 Mérimée had published a collection of short pieces entitled Le Théatre de Clara 
Gazul, of which the best by far was a comic one, Le Carosse du Saint-Sacrement. This concerned the 
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One of Rolf Gérard’s costume designs—chorus, Act II.—for 
the new production of the Offenbach work, which has never 
been offered by the Metropolitan before. Cyril Ritchard of 
the legitimate stage directed this venture, and also is one of 
the cast principals. 


strange conversion of the Peruvian actress La Péri- 
chole, who was privileged to see the true light in the 
very moment in which she triumphed over her worst 
enemy. This play was produced without success by 
Arséne Houssaye at the Comédie Frangaise in 1850, 
and it had to wait until Copeau took it up at the 
Vieux Colombier in 1920 before it received much 
attention. The heroine was the celebrated Mariquita 
Villegas, a half-Indian girl of extraordinary beauty 
who, having made her debut at the Coliseo in Lima 
in 1760, soon rose to be the toast of the capital as well 
as the mistress of the viceroy. 

It is by no means clear why this lady was called 
La Périchole. According to the most intelligible 
account, Dona Mariquita was accustomed to treating 
her exalted lover with such rigor that on one occa- 
sion he went so far as to call her una perra chola, 
that is to say, a half-breed bitch. It seems a strange 
way to acquire a nickname, and a strange nickname 
to acquire, but thenceforth, so we are told, the lady 
was known to her adoring public as La Perra Chola. 
Her house on the Alameda Vieja still stands, I be- 


lieve—at least I have seen its picture—piously pre- 
served to this day in memory of the saintly mistress 
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of the viceroy. 

Meilhac and Halévy made no attempt to adapt 
Mérimée’s plot to their purposes. They borrowed 
only his characters, his mood and his environment, 
filling out the cast, for the rest, with names lifted 
indiscriminately from cigar bands and Italian operas. 
For the backbone of their plot they used the touching 
story of King Cophetua and the beggar maid, with 
the interesting variation that the king’s intentions 
are far from honorable and the beggar maid is less 
than willing. As the librettists worked out this story, 
La Périchole and her friend Paquillo are street 
singers in the city of Lima. They love one another 
tenderly and long to be married like respectable 
people. Unhappily they can raise neither the price 
of a marriage license nor, as it happens, the price of 
a meal: Art does not pay in Peru. But the viceroy 
does. Don Andrés de Ribeira is prowling about the 
city on his birthday, incognito, like a caliph out of 
the Arabian Nights, when he comes upon the beau- 
tiful street singer asleep on a bench in a public 
square. He falls in love with her at once and, without 
losing time, he offers to take her first to supper and 
then to the palace. The girl does not hesitate. She 
scribbles a letter to her lover Paquillo, and regret- 
fully takes off in pursuit of her destiny and her 
dinner. 

For the celebrated letter song, the librettists can- 
nily versified the famous letter which Manon writes 
to Des Grieux in Abbé Prévost’s novel, thus achiev- 
ing at a stroke a very touching effect and a brilliant 
parody. Paquillo does not bother, however, to reflect 
on the provenience of the letter. Overcome by de- 
spair, he proceeds to hang himself with the cord of 
his departed love’s guitar. He is brusquely inter- 
rupted by the viceroy’s chamberlain. As it happens, 
it has been brought to the viceroy’s attention that 
Peruvian law restricts his choice of mistresses to 
those who are already safely married. It has there- 
fore become essential to find a husband at once for 
La Perichole. By means of copious draughts of 
liquor, the despairing Paquillo is persuaded to take 
a wife sight unseen. Thus the two lovers are joined 
in more or less holy matrimony and at once dragged 
off, both tipsy, in opposite directions. In this man- 
ner, the first act ends. The rest of the libretto works 
out the fate of these characters through various 
astonishing turns to the final happy ending indis- 
pensable to this genre. 

In his brilliant essay La Vie Parisienne, Sache- 
verell Sitwell takes the disheartening position that 
operetta is a lost art. “No one now,” he writes, “has 
the correct art of singing this music, nor is it possible 
or even conceivable to translate Meilhac and Halévy 

. into any true resemblance to their original.” 
This music does demand a special style of perform- 
ance. It was written not for great singers but for 
great actors who could sing. Offenbach’s cast—Hor- 
tense Schneider, José Dupuis who played Paquillo, 
Grénier who took the role (continued on page 102) 








Television Opera 





Mr. Sarnoff is president of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 





The “N.B.C. Television Opera Theatre” went on 
the air on January 14, 1950, with Kurt Weill’s folk 
opera Down in the Valley. Everything about the 


production—its direction, its singing, acting, lighting, 
staging, camera work—all these made for an impres- 
sive showing of what television can do with musical 
drama. Yet we still heard from people who insisted 
that the experiment would never work, that opera 
was dying, and indeed, as far as the television audi- 
ence was concerned, it was already dead. 

Today, seven years later, opera is very much alive, 
perhaps livelier than it has ever been in this country. 
The “Opera Theatre” has presented forty-two per- 
formances. It began with a hookup of only nine 
television stations and now is carried by nearly every 
station in the N.B.C. nationwide network. Each per- 
formance is watched by several million people, many 
of them seeing opera for the first time. If we judge 
by the way the audience is growing, many of them 
like what they see. The interest has been so hearten- 
ing, in fact, that we have formed the N.B.C. Opera 





New Horizons 
for an Old Art 


by Robert W. Sarnoff 
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Puccini’s La Bohéme was the opening presentation for the 
“N.B.C. Television Opera Theatre” in the current season 
Here (left to right) are Richard Torigi as Marcello, John 
Alexander as Rodolfo, and Dorothy Coulter as Mimi 


Company, which started touring the country this 
past fall with The Marriage of Figaro and Madama 
Butterfly, and so far has played more than forty 
communities ranging in size from Philadelphia to 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

How did the “Opera Theatre” so thoroughly con- 
found the skeptics? One reason, I think, is that the 
“Opera Theatre” is theatre—musical theatre, of 
course, but theatre just the same. Its aim is to make 
every performance a credible drama and not, as 
opera must sometimes seem to the novice, some kind 
of musical pageant or simply a concert in fancy dress. 
Samuel Chotzinoff, as producer, and Peter Herman 
Adler, as music and artistic director, insist that their 
performers not only sing their parts but look and 
act them as well. They are just as meticulous in get- 
ting the best effects in costuming, scenic design, cam- 
era work and every other aspect of production. 

Again, for the purposes of good theatre, the operas 
are all performed in English. As Chotzinoff and 
Adler have pointed out, what’s the good of words if 
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nobody wniderstands thermi?“Hew can the viewer take 
afi interest inthe chargotetsorithe opera itself, if he 
understands dnly vaguely/what is going¥on? For 
that matter, how caimthe-viewer intelligenfly judge 
the singing, if he-hardly knows what ideagoor emo- 
tions the singérs@révirying to @nvey? Forjall these 
reasons, we have sought out English versioms of the 
operas We preséent;-dnd@ whén these are unavailable 
or unsatisfac’®sywe-cerfimission the best writers we 
can find to do English versions for us. Last year we 
introduced Mozart’s Magic Flute in a new English 
version by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman, and 
this*seasen Puccini's La Boheme in anew English 
version by Joseph Miachlis: 

To me ithe mast impressive of all ‘the achi¢vements 


The N.B.C.*Opera Contpany t@ured with an English version 
of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly. Here (left to right) are 
Louise Whetsel as Kate Pinkerton, John Tyers as the Consul, 
Kira Baklanova as Butterfly, and Edith Evans as Suzuki 


of the “Opera Theatre” is the winning of a large 
following without once speaking down to the audi- 
ence or without once sacrificing artistic quality. 
Chotzinoff and Adler have never hesitated to chal- 
lenge their viewers with something unusual or even 
difficult. They have produced such neglected works 
as Verdi’s Macbeth and Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame, 
and they have introduced new operas such as Nor- 
man Dello Joio’s The Trial at Rouen, which was tele- 
cast last spring, and Prokofieff’s War and Peace, 
which will have its American premiére on “Opera 
Theatre” this month. They have also commissioned 
such works as Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Vis- 
itors, already established as a Christmas classic; 
Lukas Foss’s Griffelkin, performed last season; and 
Stanley Hollingsworth’s La Grande Breteche, which 
will have its premiére in March. As for - artistic 
quality, the critics are agreed that the “Opera The- 
atre” has it, and one of the most respected of them 
has been kind enough to compare our productions 
more than favorably with those of the Metropolitan 
itself. 

What have we proved with all this? For one thing, 
we have proved once again that genuine art, if it is 
presented well and presented so that it can be gradu- 
ally absorbed, need not be the exclusive property of 
the few but can be enjoyed by the many. I say we 
have proved it once again because it seems as though 
broadcasters must prove this repeatedly. Thirty 
years ago there was a good deal of skepticism when 
N.B.C. and R.C.A. started the “Music Appreciation 
Hour” with Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and again twenty years ago 
when the network formed the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra for Arturo Toscanini. Yet today, we are 
told, Americans are spending more money to attend 
concerts than they spend to attend baseball games. 
I have an idea that in another twenty years they will 
be spending still more to attend their favorite operas 


Mozart’s opera buffa The Marriage of Figaro was brought to 
forty-seven cities by the N.B.C. Opera Company. Here (left 
to right) are Adelaide Bishop as Susanna, Phyllis Curtin as 
the Countess, and Frances Bible as Cherubino 








West Germany - Land of Operatic Oppor tunity 


—_ ne me RT) : 


by Franz Spelman 


Italy and opera is a combination 
seemingly as firmly linked as 
ham and eggs—but only to the 
foreigner. In Italy itself, opera 





has long since withdrawn to its 
three strongholds: La Scala in Milan, the Grand 
Opera in Rome, and the San Carlo in Naples. Opera 
as a popular mass art survives only on hot summer 
nights at the Baths of Caracalla and in the arena of 
Verona, when twenty thousand come to cheer (or 
boo) the tenor. Otherwise, a sad fate has befallen 
the innumerable small houses from Reggio Emilia to 
Syracuse. Many of them have been converted to 
motion-picture houses; others shelter traveling re- 
vues, reverting for two or three months each year to 
an operatic stagione. But then, more often than not, 
the main job of the harassed manager is to make sure 
that the trunks are packed before Tosca leaps to her 
death; even in Italy love of music doesn’t extend to 
unpaid debts. 

This blight of opera, however, dissolves north of 
the Brenner Pass. There, in the cultural unit which 
extends beyond West Germany to Austria, Switzer- 

‘ land, Holland and—through East Germany—deep 


into the Soviet orbit, opera continues as a living 
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form of art, an earnest manifestation of Kultur. In 
West Germany alone, operatic companies perform 
regularly in forty-four cities. The stages range from 
tiny Stadttheaters in such anonymous towns as Det- 
mold (population: thirty-two thousand) or Rends- 
burg (forty-five thousand) to the big, year-round 
houses of Berlin, Hamburg and Munich. 

All of them are publicly financed, but none of them 
is run by the German government. This is a happy 
postwar result of the abolition in 1945 of the former 
Ministry for Education and Propaganda. This decen- 
tralization move, imposed by the Western allies, left 
financial jurisdiction either to the federal provinces 
or—in the case of the smaller cities—to the munici- 
pality. It placed all artistic control firmly in the 
hands of the Intendant, the producer-director. Most 
of West Germany’s forty-four operatic stages give 
some room also to operettas and legitirnate theatre; 
yet, so far as control of the operatic policy is con- 
cerned, each Intendant has the power of a super- 
Bing. His is the sole decision in the selection of the 


the back- 





repertory and the hiring of the ensemble 
bone of each theatre in West Germany. 

The number of artists in permanent employment 
is indeed impressive. During the current season— 
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according to the German Stage Association—1,255 
singers, 1,703 choir members, 746 dancers and 3,291 
orchestra members are regular salaried employees. 
Even the lower brackets are paid at levels which, 
along with the coveted retirement benefits, guarantee 
a middle-class living. Top artists ean draw the equiv- 
alent of $1,000 per month, and still have ample time 
left for recordings, radio and performances else- 
where. The Intendanten also decide mpon guest 
appearances. Guests are not only “name” artists 
brought in to bolster interest; they algo include the 
free lances (additional choir members, dancers and 
musicians) to augment performances when an opera 
exceeds the potential of the regular ensemble. Guest 
appearances are, of course, most important for the 
newcomers: young artists fresh from the music 
academies in West Germany, performers from abroad 
who thus are able to gain their first practical 
experience. 


But the most conclusive proof of the liveliness of 
the German operatic scene lies not only in the large 
number of theatres but in the wealth and variety of 
works performed. Here the official statistics are apt 
to fill the American opera fan with incredulity and 
awe. Last season 185 different operas were produced, 
71 of which received more than 25 performances. 
They included 80 works by German composers, 43 by 
Italian, 16 by French, 13 by Russian, 6 by Swiss, 
2 by American and 2 by British. Significantly the 
opera most performed was Humperdinck’s Hdnsel 
und Gretel, traditionally the first operatic fare each 
youngster in Germany is exposed to. It received 251 
performances on 18 stages. Runners-up continue in 
what seems to parallel international public taste: 
Madama Butterfly, La Boheme, Aida, The Marriage 
of Figaro—all sung in German. Lortzing’s Zar und 
Zimmermann, a work long forgotten everywhere 
else, follows with 187 performances on 17 stages. The 
list goes on with Il Trovatore, Tosca, The Magic 
Flute, Cavalleria Rusticana, Der Freischitz, Tales of 
Hoffmann and Carmen, Wagner appears in twenty- 
first-place, with Tannh@user (121 performances on 
11 stages); Richard Strauss in thirty-fourth, with 
Arabella {79 performances on 9 stages). At that, 
Strauss ranks below a contemporary German ¢om- 
poser. Werner Egk’s Zaubergeige rose to twenty- 
eighth place (81 performances on 9 stages). Stra- 
vinsky’s Histoire du Soldat reaped top honors as the 
work of a non-German contemporary (61 perform- 
ances on 5 stages). Paradoxically anumber of works 
closely identified with German opera linger on the 
bottom of the list, although this may be accountable 
to difficulties they imposed on both listener and per- 
former. Thus Strauss’s Elektra received only 24 
performances; Wagner’s Siegfried, 16, and Gétter- 
dammerung oniy 14 performances. Menotti, the only 
American composer represented, scored 14 perform- 
anees of Amahl and the Night Visitors and 7 per- 
formances of The Consul. 
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Model of the new, ultramodern Cologne Opera House. 


This current abundance of operatic life is the more 
remarkable because eleven years ago, only 40 per 
cent of all available houses were left in any condition 
to start even makeshift performances. The remain- 
der, which included all the major houses, were either 
heavily damaged by bombs or destroyed. This is the 
reason for the disappearance of the once typical 
Stadttheater — the melancholy, flower-bed-and- 
willow-tree-surrounded, column-adorned, turn -of- 
the-century structure on the main square of the 
town. Today only a few towns are left with con- 
verted movie houses and high school auditoriums. 
A surge of postwar rebuilding made both the gilded 
stucco interiors and the barren wooden benches a 
thing of the past. Of the former large opera houses, 
only Munich’s National theater, once a splendid, early 
nineteenth-century building, remains Germany’s 
saddest ruin. Its rebuilding has been postponed to 
1960—mainly because in 1945 the Bavarian State 
Theatre Administration restored the only slightly 
damaged Prinzregenten Theatre (a twelve-hundred- 
seat Greek-style auditorium patterned after Bay- 
reuth, which formerly had been used solely for the 
presentation of the Ring cycle and still remains suit- 
able for little else) . Stuttgart’s and Frankfurt’s opera 
houses have been restored to their old shape. This 
season, five new houses opened. Their novel ap- 
pearance met with considerable artistic objections. 
Traditionalists, for example, raged against the Ham- 
burg Opera, an austere structure intended to become 
a center for moderns and unusual interpretations of 
standard works. In Diisseldorf, on the other hand, 
modernists loudly deplored the orthodox four tiers 
and the classicistic décor of their new house. 

Architecturally, the most daring venture will be 
Cologne’s new Opera House, which, from a technical 
standpoint, will incorporate every device known to 
stagecraft. In West Berlin, where Ebert’s Stadtische 
Oper (still housed in a (continued on page 108) 
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John Gutman, an assistant manager of the Metropolitan Opera 


, provided 
the English text for Arabella. 


About “Arabella” 


Richard Strauss’s Arabella is 


, on almost all 
counts, one of the handsomest and most reward- 
7 


ing productions of Rudolf Bing’s regime at the 

Metropolitan Opera House. When first presented 

on February 10, 1955—the work’s American pre- 

miére, by the way—its costumes and sets, particu- 

larly the gloomy Biedermeier hotel lobby in the 

last act, were the finest Rolf Gérard had thus f 

executed for the Met. Herbert Graf’s stage dire 

tion was impressive, and the most important ri 

cipals, Eleanor Steber as Arabella, Hilde Gude 
as Zdenka, and George London as Mandry eS 
were well-nigh perfectly cast. Since Miss Sted > 
is now taking a year’s leave of absence from the === 
house, this season’s revival of Arabella features == 
Lisa Della Casa in the title role 


. . . ——— 
Straussian cognoscenti almost invariably damn ——— 
Arabella as a “second Rosenkavalier,” an appel- SS 
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lation which Strauss unwittingly coined himself 
“T have no more work to do,” he wrote his libret- 
tist Hugo von Hofmannsthal, “so please write 
something. . . . It could even be another Rosen- 


kavalier if you cannot think of something better 
Arabella, which received_i 
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according to the German Stage Association—=1,255 
singers, 1,703 choir members, 746 dancers and 3,291 
orchestra members are regular salaried employees. 
Even the lower brackets are paid at leyels which, 
along with the coveted retirement benefits, guarantee 
a middle-class living. Top artists ¢an draw the equiv- 
alent of $1,000 per month, and still have ample time 
left for recordings, radio and performamces else- 
where, The Intendanten also decide tpon guest 
appearances. Guests are not only “‘name” artists 
brought in to bolster interest; they also include the 
free lances (additional choir members, dancers and 
musicians) to augment performances when an opera 
exceeds the potential of the regular ensemble. Guest 
appearances are, of course, most important for the 
newcomers: young artists fresh from the music 
academies in West Germany, performers from abroad 
who thus are able to gain their first practical 
experience. 


But the most conclusive proof of the liveliness of 
the German operatic scene lies not only in the large 
number of-theatres but in the wealth and variety of 
works performed. Here the official statistics are apt 
to fill the American opera fan with incredulity and 
awe. Last season 185 different operas were produced, 
71 of which received more than 25 performances. 
They included 80 works by German composers, 43 by 
Italian, 16 by French, 13 by Russian, 6 by Swiss, 
2 by American and 2 by British. Significantly the 
opera most performed was Humperdinck’s Hdnsel 
und Gretel, traditionally the first operatic fare each 
youngster in Germany is exposed to. It received 251 
performances on 18 stages. Runners-up,continue in 
what seems to parallel international public taste: 
Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, Aida, The Marriage 
of Figaro—all sung in German. Lortzing’s Zar und 
Zimmermann, a work long forgotten everywhere 
else, follows with 187 performances on 17 stages. The 
list goes on with fl Trovatore, Tosca, The Magic 
Flute, Cavalleria Rusticana, Der Freischutz, Tales of 
Hoffmann and Carmen, Wagner appears in twenty- 
first-place, with Tannh@user (121 performanees on 
11 stages); Richard Strauss in thirty-fourth, with 
Arabella {79 performances on 9 stages). At that, 
Strauss ranks below a contemporary German ¢om- 
poser. Werner Egk’s Zaubergeige rose to twenty- 
eighth place (81 performances on 9 stages). Stra- 
vinsky’s Histoire du Soldat reaped top honors as the 
work of a non-German contemporary (61 perform- 
ances on 5 stages). Paradoxically anumber of works 
closely identified with German opera linger on the 
bottom of the list, although this may be accountable 
to difficulties they imposed on both listener and per- 
former. Thus Strauss’s Elektra reeeived\ only 24 
performances; Wagner’s Siegfried, 16) and \Gétter- 
dammerung only 14 performances. Menotti, the only 
American composer represented, scored 14 perform- 
anees of Amahl and the Night Visitors and 7 per- 
formances of The Consul. 
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Model of the new, ultramodern Cologne Opera House. 


' This current abundance of operatic life is the more 
remarkable because eleven years ago, only 40 per 
cent of all available houses were left in any condition 
to start even makeshift performances. The remain- 
der, which included all the major houses, were either 
heavily damaged by bombs or destroyed. This is the 
reason for the disappearance of the once typical 
Stadttheater — the melancholy, flower-bed-and- 
willow-tree-surrounded, column-adorned, turn-of- 
the-century structure on the main square of the 
town. Today only a few towns are left with con- 
verted movie houses and high school auditoriums. 
A surge of postwar rebuilding made both the gilded 
stucco interiors and the barren wooden benches a 
thing of the past. Of the former large opera houses, 
only Munich’s National theater, once a splendid, early 
nineteenth-century building, remains Germany’s 
saddest ruin. Its rebuilding has been postponed to 
1960—mainly because in 1945 the Bavarian State 
Theatre Administration restored the only slightly 
damaged Prinzregenten Theatre (a twelve-hundred- 
seat Greek-style auditorium patterned after Bay- 
reuth, which formerly had been used solely for the 
presentation of the Ring cycle and still remains suit- 
able for little else) . Stuttgart’s and Frankfurt’s opera 
houses have been restored to their old shape. This 
season, five new houses opened. Their novel ap- 
pearance met with considerable artistic objections. 
Traditionalists, for example, raged against the Ham- 
burg Opera, an austere structure intended to become 
a center for moderns and unusual interpretations of 
standard works. In Diisseldorf, on the other hand, 
modernists loudly deplored the orthodox four tiers 
and the classicistic décor of their new house. 
Architecturally, the most daring venture will be 
Cologne’s new Opera House, which, from a technical 
standpoint, will incorporate every device known to 
stagecraft. In West Berlin, where Ebert’s Stadtische 
Oper (still housed in a (continued on page 108) 
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John Gutman, an assistant manager of the Metropolitan Opera, provided 
the English text for Arabella. 


About 


Richard Strauss’s Arabella is, on almost all 
counts, one of the handsomest and most reward- 
ing productions of Rudolf Bing’s regime at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. When first presented 
on February 10, 1955—the work’s American pre- 
miére, by the way—its costumes and sets, particu- 
larly the gloomy Biedermeier hotel lobby in the 
last act, were the finest Rolf Gérard had thus far 
executed for the Met. Herbert Graf’s stage direc- 
tion was impressive, and the most important prin- 
cipals, Eleanor Steber as Arabella, Hilde Gueden 
as Zdenka, and George London as Mandryka, 
were well-nigh perfectly cast. Since Miss Steber 
is now taking a year’s leave of absence from the 
house, this season’s revival of Arabella features 
Lisa Della Casa in the title role. 

Straussian cognoscenti almost invariably damn 
Arabella as a “second Rosenkavalier,” an appel- 
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“Arabella” 


lation which Strauss unwittingly coined himself. 
“IT have no more work to do,” he wrote his libret- 
tist Hugo von Hofmannsthal, “so please write 
something. . . . It could even be another Rosen- 
kavalier if you cannot think of something better.” 
Arabella, which received its premiére on July 1, 
1933, was the result. It is not “another Rosen- 
kavalier” nor is it as great as that work, or Salome, 
or Elektra. But then neither are Il Trovatore, 
Rigoletto and Aida as packed with genius as Otello 
and Falstaff, and we don’t turn them off the stage 
because of it. Arabeila abounds in pretty tunes 
(many borrowed from Yugoslav folk sources, to 
be sure), and John Gutman’s English translation 
makes them even more appealing—“The one who's 
right for me” (Act I.) and “My lord and master 
you shall be” (Act II.), to recall two of the 
loveliest. 
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SEDGE LE BLANG 





THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 


opera by Richard Strauss 
English version of the 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
libretto 
\ /| Hl] by John Gutman 


VIENNA—1860 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


COUNT WALDNER, a Captain, now retired 

ADELAIDE, his wife 

ARABELLA 

ZDENKA 

MANDRYKA 

MATTEO, an officer 

COUNT ELEMER 

COUNT DOMINIK 

COUNT LAMORAL 

PIAKERMILLI 

A FORTUNETELLER 

WELKO 

DJURA Mandryka’s servants 

JANKEL 

A WAITER 

“ARABELLA'S COMPANION 

THREE GAMBLERS 

“a PHYSICIAN 

A GROOM 

COACHMEN, GUESTS AT THE BALL, HOTEL RESIDENTS, 
WAITERS 


act one: A drawing room in a Vienna hotel. 
ies. act two: A public ballroom. 
oF at - > 
Mey a open hall with staircase, in the hotel. 


ae 


their daughters 


A 


tas Ye ee 
Fn ea Fee. , Copyright 1933 by Richard Strauss. 


English translation copyright 1955 by John Gutman. 
Copyright assigned to Franz Strauss, 1955. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Permission for public per- 
formance, in whole or in part, must be obtained from 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., sole agents, 30 West 57th 
Street; New York, N. Y. 


Reprinted by permission of Boosey and Hawkes, Ihc. 





ACT ONE 


A drawing room in a Vienna hotel, 
richly appointed and newly furnished in 
the style of the 1860's. 


ADELAIDE (seated at a table, opposite the 
fortuneteller) 


ZDENKA (in boy’s clothes; seated at an- 
other table, busy with all kinds of 
papers) 


FORTUNETELLER: The cards are more 
auspicious 
than they were last week. 


ADELAIDE: I hope they are! 
(a knock at the door) 
We cannot be disturbed. 


ZDENKA: (answers the knock; somebody 
hands her a letter at the door) 

My father is not here, 

my mother has a headache. 

Come again later! 

One more bill we haven't paid yet 


ADELAIDE: Not now! Put it down there 
ZDENKA: At least it will have company 


ADELAIDE: Still—child. 

What do the cards say—tell me? 
I’m so upset and worried 

I can’t sleep at night. 


FORTUNETELLER: (pondering over her 
cards) No need to worry now—: 
inheritance approaching— 

but slowly. 


ADELAIDE: (in despair) No—we cannot 
wait much longer: 

The only hope that’s left us—: 

immediate marriage for our Arabella. 


FORTUNETELLER: I see her father— 

it’s your husband whom I see 

Bad luck is at his side— 

around him it is dark. 

He fights . . . with cards—dear me! 

And once again he’s losing a lot of 
money. 

ADELAIDE: Mighty Lord in Heaven, 

come to my rescue through my lovely 
child! 

Go on, and tell me: 

this engagement—is it near? 

Even our credit isn’t what it used to be. 


FORTUNETELLER: (after another long look 
at her cards) An officer I see... 


ADELAIDE: That’s not so good, I fear. 
ZDENKA: Matteo! 


FORTUNETELLER: But... I do not think 


he is the one. 
ADELAIDE: I should not hope so! 


FORTUNETELLER: It seems a stranger 
comes from over there .. . 
the fiancé. 


ADELAIDE: My brooch with pearls and 
rubies 

shall be your reward 

if what you have predicted 


should come true before next Sunday. 
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FORTUNETELLER: (slowly, as though de- 
ciphering the book of fate) 
He comes from very far... 


ADELAIDE: From very far? 


FORTUNETELLER: He’s summoned by a 
letter. 


ADELAIDE: It is Count Elemer—that’s 
obvious! 


FORTUNETELLER: I see a forest with its 
trees— 
that’s where he lives. 


ADELAIDE: How well you have described 
him. 

I know him—Elemer. Splendid! 

Why does he hesitate? 


FORTUNETELLER: It’s she who won't 
consent. 


ADELAIDE: (jubilant) You see through 
a girl as through a glass— 

it is her unrelenting pride. 

Oh Lord: release her from her pride: 

she is as proud as she is lovely! 


(a knock, zDENKA runs to the door) 
zDENKA: No! I simply can’t disturb her. 


(she is again handed a bill, which she 
puts with the others) 


ADELAIDE: What is it now? Why sud- 
denly this frown? 


FORTUNETELLER: (over her cards) I see 
another man 

coming between your daughter and 
the wealthy one. 


ADELAIDE: Holy Lord in Heaven, say: it 
shall not be! 


FORTUNETELLER: What? 

Do you mean to tell me there’s another 
daughter? 

Oh! That could be a very serious threat! 


ADELAIDE: (kneeling) You angels in 
your Heaven— 

hear the prayers of a mother 

whose heart cries out to you! 


ZDENKA: (frightened) Mama! 


ADELAIDE: Zdenka, be still. And don’t 
pay any heed 
to what she says. 
(pointing at ZDENKA) 
This is . . . my daughter. 


FORTUNETELLER: Not that youngster 
there? 


ADELAIDE: That is my daughter. 

She was wilder than a boy, 

and so we let her always be a boy in 
trousers. 

We are not rich enough 

to bring up two young ladies 

as it would befit our station. 

And yet, the girl is fond of her sister— 

loves her with devotion: 

she’d never want to do her harm. 


FORTUNETELLER: The cards are always 
true: 
the soldier over here— 


and there the girl with blond hair. 
I see two flashing sabres .. . 
and the fiancé seems to withdraw. 
At least you have been warned. 


ADELAIDE: (getting up) Let’s go to my 
room. 
There we'll do the whole thing over. 
(drawing the FORTUNETELLER into the 
other room) 


ZDENKA: (taking a look at all the bills 
that lie on the table) 

That’s quite a lot of bills! 

They even say they’ll sue us. 

What? No one told me about this: 

it says here 

there're rumors that we are about to 

leave the city! 

Oh! Everything is lost— 

then I'll not see him again. 
(frightened, she runs to the door to 
listen) 

She says .. . that Arabella must look 

out— 

an officer she sees 

“He won't come here again!” 

answers Mama. 

“My child is much too good for him!” 

Not come again? 

Oh Lord— 

I'm sure he’ll take his life— 

and that means it will be known 

he did it for her! 

And she—she, too, will know it 

how much he has loved her 
(away from the door) 

Dear Lord— 

this must not be! 

Please do not make us travel. 

Make my papa the winner... 

or perhaps . .. my aunt might die soon? 

Make Arabella love Matteo 

more than anything— 

make him a happy man, 

and make us very wealthy. 

I'll sacrifice myself in return, 

and all my life 

I'll run around in trousers, 

and renounce, 

yes, gladly renounce 

the world! 


(somebody knocks. MATTEO enters. 
opening the door very cautiously: he 
is in uniform, but without sabre, and 
cap in hand) 


Matteo! 
MATTEO: Zdenko! You? Are you alone? 


ZDENKA: (in a low voice, afraid) 
My mother is in there. 


MATTEO: And Arabella? 


zDENKA: She has gone out to take a walk 
with her companion. 


MATTEO: No word for me? No word? 
No note? 


ZDENKA: (shaking her head sadly) 
MATTEO: What happened last night? 


ZDENKA: She went to the Opera, with 
our Mama. 
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MATTEO: (jealous) With your Mama 
alone? 


ZDENKA: (hesitates) It seems that our 
three Counts were of the party. 


MATTEO: This afternoon? 


ZDENKA: They said they would call for 
my sister and for me— 
for a sleigh ride. 


MATTEO: To this it had to come between 
the two of us! 

Yes!—Without you... 

I should not even know what she 


ZDENKA: As a chaperon they take me 


along. 


MATTEO: I am nothing to her— 
and all I get is, now and then, 
an absent-minded glance. 


ZDENKA: And yet she’s fond of you 
Really! 
I know it. 


MATTEO: You do? 
But has she ever told you? 


ZDENKA: Did she not write you a letter, 
three days ago? 
You recall your happiness? 
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MATTEO: Oh—three-times happy .. . 
oh—that letter was heaven-sent— 
but then again she seems so cold, 

a stranger to my heart. 

How can I ever grasp it— 

and how bear it? Zdenko, how? 


ZDENKA: That’s how a girl is—: 
wanting to surrender more and more. 
yet never showing it: 

she’s much too much ashamed! 


MATTEO: You understand, my dearest 
boy, 
and so-you also know 
(he touches ZDENKA’s arm 
shakes him off) 
what hours I must live through, 
and what bitter thoughts 
gain power over me 
when she seems to look through me 
as through empty air, 
and when you do not bring to me 
a token that can give me hope of living! 
ZDENKA: I know. But you will get a 
letter again 
soon. Yes—tomorrow. 


but 


she 


MATTEO: No! Today! 
You are my only friend. 
Give me your word on it. 


That is my daughter. 
She was wilder than a boy, 


I always trust in you! 

And if I should no longer feel 
that I could trust you, 

then something else would happen! 


ZDENKA: (full of fear) What... 
would happen then, Matteo? 


MATTEO: Tomorrow, when they call the 
roll, 

I should request a transfer 

to Galicia— 

If that, too, does not help, 

and if I can’t forget my Arabella even 
there— 

then there's no other way out- 

but the revolver! 


ZDENKA: Good Lord in Heaven! 


MATTEO: Better think how you can help! 
(leaves hastily) 


ZDENKA: (almost beside with 
excitement and fear) 

How can I? Oh my Lord! 

Help him? And who helps me? 

It’s not so hard to find the words 

for hundreds of such letters, 

and I can forge her writing 

in my sleep- 


but what’s the use of tender words 


herself 


and so we let her always be a boy in trousers. 


» Gueden, Blanche Theabom 
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if it is I who's writing them, 

instead of Arabella! 

The words that I must find 

are words to touch her heart, 

to make her see the only one 

who may deserve to be adored by her! 
That is more difficult . 

and if I don’t succeed, 

then all is lost. 


ARABELLA: (wearing a fur coat and a 
hat; followed by her companion) 
I thank you, Fraulein 
Please, call tomorrow at the same time 
at today. 
Now I don’t need you any more 
Adieu. 


(the companion exits) 


ARABELLA: (seeing the roses on a small 

table) Those lovely roses! 

Brought here by a black hussar? 
(lifting the roses out of their vase) 


ZDENKA: Why-—a hussar? 


ARABELLA: The adjutant of someone 
who's a stranger here 


ZDENKA: No. They are from Matteo. 


ARABELLA: (hastily puts the roses away 
ZDENKA arranges them again in the 
vase) 


ZDENKA: Is that how you treat a gift 
from him? 

And yet he sends you new ones every 
day 


ARABELLA: Enough! Who brought those 
other flowers there? 


ZDENKA: Count Elemer. 
And this parfum from Dominik 
And laces from Lamoral 


ARABELLA: (scornful) Those three 
are spending all they have- 

all three are set to win 

the same beloved— 

I see it come that 

in the end all three propose to me! 


ZDENKA: Unworthy three! 

And there is only one who’s worthy 
it’s 

ARABELLA: Ah — don't! 

Those three are funnier! 


ZDENKA: How can you say that! 
It’s he who loves you 
with his heart’s devotion— 


ARABELLA: and with everything 
that’s in him 


ZDENKA: You once were fond of him. 


ARABELLA: Perhaps I was. 
But that is past. 
That’s what you said! 


ZDENKA: Be sure 

not to say that ever to him— 
for he would die. 

You are his one and all 


ARABELLA: Zdenkerl— 
the way you talk in that excited tone 
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ZDENKA: That's how a girl is—: 


wanting to surrender more and more, 


yet never showing it: 
she's much too much ashamed! 


{Brian Sullivan. Hilde Gueden 
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just like Mama. 
Be on your guard. 


ZDENKA: (passionately) It almost breaks 
my heart 
when I must see his grief. 


ARABELLA: (without looking at her) 
Are you in love with him? 


ZDENKA: I am his friend— 
his only friend in all this world. 


ARABELLA: (looking at her searchingly) 

Zdenkerl, I feel 

there’s something dangerous in you 
these days! 

It might be time 

you were a girl once more, for all the 
world, 

and that this masquerade were ended. 


ZDENKA: I'll be a boy 
until I die. 

I'll never be a woman, 
not a woman like you: 
proud—a coquette, 

and cold of heart. 


ARABELLA: He’s not the one who is right 
for me. 


ZNENKA (with an abrupt movement) 


ARABELLA: I’m serious now, 

I only tell you what is true. 

It's really not my fault— 

that’s how I am! 

A man may soon mean much to me— 
but suddenly 

he means no longer anything. 
It happens right in here, 

and soon—I don’t know how— 
something begins to ask. 

And I—I do not know 

what the answer is! 

I try by day and night... 
and quite without my will 

my heart begins to turn: 

it turns away from him. 

It’s really not my fault. 

The one who's right for me, 

if there is one for me 

in all this world, 

he will stand before me 

all at once, 

his eyes upon me, 

mine on him— 

and no more doubting will remain 
and no more asking — 

and happy, so happy I shall be, 
and obedient like a chiid. 


ZDENKA: (looking at her lovingly) 

I do not know your heart: 

you may be right or wrong— 

but I am much too fond of you to know. 
I want you to be happy 

with someone who is worthy. 

And let me give my help to you. 

For that is what the fortuneteller said—: 
“she bathed in light, 

and I in utter darkness .. .” 

She is so lovely and so sweet— 

I'll go away, 

and still in parting I will bless you, 
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yes, I will bless you, 
bless you, dearest sister— 
dearest sister. 


ARABELLA: The one who's right for me, 
if there is one for me 

in all this world, 

he will stand before me 

all at once, 

his eyes upon me, 

mine on him, 

and no more doubting will remain 
and no more asking— 

and happy, happy 

I shall be, 

and obedient like a child. 


(sleigh bells are heard from far away) 


ZDENKA: This is the sleigh of Count 
Elemer— 
i know those jingles. 


ARABELLA: (gay again) 

And Dominik, I am sure, 

is right behind him, 

and after him Count Lamoral: 
that’s how they carry on. 
And I?—I go along, 

because today is Carnival! 


ZDENKA: No! It is only Elemer today. 
Are you glad? No! 
He’s not the one who's right for you. 


ARABELLA: I do not know. 
Perhaps . . . I have to take him? 


zpENKA: No, no—that must not be! 


ARABELLA: This evening ends the 
Carnival— 
this evening I must give my answer. 


ZDENKA: Oh Lord! 

Matteo will destroy himself! 

... I'm knocking at his door .. . 
he does not answer... 

I hug his lifeless form, 

and kiss his icy lips, 

for the first, and the last time! 
Everything is lost. 


ARABELLA: (at the window) Zdenka— 

there was a stranger here, 

not long ago, 

just as I left the house to take my 
walk— 

I saw him stand there, 

at the corner—tall— 

he wore a heavy fur. 

And right behind his own hussar. 

From out of town— 

Hungarian? — 

or perhaps from somewhere else. 

And as he looked at me, 

with eyes so big and grave and earnest, 

I could have sworn an oath 

I would find flowers here, 

flowers from him!— 

that gift would mean much more 

than any other. 


ZDENKA: (tearing MATTEO’sS roses out of 
the vase, holding them up to ARABELLA) 
Take these! 


They come from one who's true 


and faithful like no other. 

Hold them quite close— 

quite close to you— 

don’t take any others than these! 
I feel: 

my and your fate depend on it! 


(the sleigh bells come nearer) 


ARABELLA: What’s wrong with you? 
You are so strange today. 


ZDENKA: Be still—there comes Count 
Elemer. (exits quickly) 


(COUNT ELEMER stands in the door; 
throws off the fur which was hanging 
over his shoulders and throws it to 
his groom who closes the door behind 
him) 
ARABELLA: You're strutting like a victor 
on the march? 


ELEMER: This is my day! 

We have been drawing lots— 

and I have brought the finest of my 
horses— 

today I’m the one who takes you for 
a sleigh ride. 

And later on—down at the Coachmen’s 
Ball— 

I'll be your master! 


\RABELLA (frowning) 


ELEMER: I mean: I'll be your favorite 
slave, 

for you must always be the reigning 
Queen! 


ARABELLA: You have been drawing lots? 
Incorrigible rascals! 


ELEMER: Yes—one among us three it 
has to be 

whom you must favor. 

That was decided, and we took an oath 
on it. 


ARABELLA: Ah! One among you three it 
has to be? 

And I? I am a slave girl, 

and my fate has been revealed by 
drawing lots! 

But in what war have I become your 
booty, 

if I may inquire? 


ELEMER: What war? 

But it was you who named the prize, 

and with your glances you defied the 
three of us 

to fight! 

A girl can talk with eyes— 

they give—they take—and they bespeak 
still more. 


ARABELLA: Is that the truth? 

I should be furious then with you 

that you have paid me court all through 
the Carnival, 

and still no one has ever yet 

unchained my heart. 

And I am still the same I always was 
before. 

And this one happiness—so bitter and 
so sweet— 
that’s left to any girl, 





I'm tasting now— 

to hide—suspended in the air 
and never quite abandoned— 
and wavering still—and still— 
perhaps could be that very soon 
there may be coming something else! 
Who knows?—Perhaps—quite soon? 
Perhaps this very night? 


ELEMER: This something will happen 

at the moment for which 

I've often prayed to Heaven—Bella— 

when you throw over all those lily- 
livered hesitations 


and dare to be what you are: 

the loveliest of all, 

and meant to shower happiness 

on only me alone, and no one else! 

Do you hear our horses? 

How they’re stamping, and how their 
jingles tinkle? 

They are saying: you want to! Come! 

We'll fly together down the roads. 

Thought is .he end of life— 


and happy those who never think! 


ARABELLA: Are those your horses? 
Shaking their manes impatiently? 

I want to go! 

Today is Mardi Gras, and today 

when midnight strikes, the Carnival 
ends 

We'll flit along the main road 

till it takes my breath away! 

My brother Zdenko comes along. 


ELEMER: (furious, unhappy) 
No word? No word? 


I may not say a word to you then? 


ARABELLA: In less than thirty minutes 
I'll be downstairs with him. 
Your horses will have to be patient 
a short while 
(answering ELEMER’s gesture) 


He comes along! Auf Wiedersehn. 


ELEMER: You are cruel! 

You are the most enchanting girl on 
earth— 

incomprehensible—and heartless 


and the one whom I adore! (exits) 


ZDENKA: (coming back) 


Did you get rid of him? 


ARABELLA: We'll take a ride with him 
Go and get dressed. A sleigh ride 


ZDENKA: Must I come along? 


ARABELLA: Yes—you must come along 
(the sleigh bells still louder) 
Look there 


how they prance, and shake their 
manes 


the fiery horses 


(in a suddenly changed tone) 
Zdenka!! 


ZDENKA: What is it? What has frightened 
you? 


ARABELLA: He! I see him. My stranger 

There! Across the street there 

and that’s his servant 

I am sure he’s searching where my 
house is 


You see: he tries to find out where my 
windows are. 

Look at those eyes of his—' 

how big they are! What grave and 
earnest eyes! 


ZDENKA: (behind her) 
I don’t know what his eyes are like: 


he never once looked up. 


ARABELLA: No. He does not look up. 
A passing stranger. 


ZDENKA: You want to ride out with 
Count Elemer? 


ARABELLA: Of course. Go, and hurry up. 
You come along. Get dressed! 


ZDENKA: Psst that’s Mama! 


ADELAIDE (enters) 


WALDNER (appears at the door; well- 
dressed in fur coat, high hat, cane 
and gloves; he is elegant but looks 


somewhat worse for lack of sleep) 
ADELAIDE: Leave us alone—you and 
Zdenka. 
Your papa has his worries. 


ARABELLA AND ZDENKA (leave) 


WALDNER: (sees the envelopes with all 
the bills in them and starts opening 
them one after another) 

Is that the whole mail? 


No one writes us any more. 


ADELAIDE: You've played again, and lost 
our money, Theodor? 


Lisa Della Casa, who sings the title role of “Arabella” at the Met this season. 
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I thought you’d written to some 
comrades 
you knew in the army? 


WALDNER: Not one has even answered! 
That is sad. 

I once knew a certain Mandryka— 

he was wealthy—and full of strange 
ideas: 

for a girl whom he courted 

he once ordered all the streets of Verona 

covered with three thousand buckets of 
salt 

because she felt like going on a sleigh 
ride 

in July! 

I asked him to be generous to a friend, 

and I sent a picture of Bella with my 
note, 

in her gray and blue ball-dress, with 
marabou trim-—- 

I said to myself—: 

who knows—maybe he’ll come and, 

fool that he is, he'll offer her 
marriage ... 


ADELAIDE: You mean our child should 
marry one 
as old as you? 


WALDNER: It’s time that we found one 
who’s sure to propose! 

And an end must be made to this 

flirting about, which is useless. 

(walking up and down restlessly) 

Otherwise—there’s no way out. 

ADELAIDE: Let’s be gone—to Aunt 
Jadwiga!! 

She will receive us in her castles— 

you'll be her steward— 


I will do my share—keeping house. 


WALDNER: And your daughters? 


ADELAIDE: Zdenka remains a boy for- 
ever. 

In our sad condition 

two daughters are too many! 

And Arabella—the cards foretold her 
luck— 

she will be saved by an outstanding 
marriage! 


WALDNER: And meantime we'll have 
spent 
our last ten gulden bill. 


ADELAIDE: Don’t worry, Theodor: 
I dreamed last night— 

I dreamt of three numbers— 
infallible, exquisite numbers! 


WALDNER: Foolish talk! Go, pawn your 
old pear! brooch, 

and give me the cash—what? 

But where is the brooch? It’s gone? 

You've pawned it? 


ADELAIDE: Yes—last week I pawned it. 
We've no more jewels... 


WALDNER: Today would be my day! 
I would be in luck! 
I feel it in my fingers. 


ADELAIDE: Oh—curse this Vienna! 
And yet, I often dreamt this dream: 
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from deep despair Vienna will lift us up 
to highest summits— 
by the hand of beauty! 


WALDNER: My poor and self-deluded 
wife! 

I do not have one guilden to my name. 

ADELAIDE: Don’t you recall 

that even Dukes and Princes 

once in a while are known to make 

a love-match? (exits quickly) 


WALDNER: (reading his bills) 
. “regret to inform you”—‘can wait 
no longer”— 
“just a last reminder”—“shall have to 
sue you!” 
My poor wife! My poor daughters! 
(he rings) 
WAITER (enters) 
WALDNER: Cognac! 


walter: I have instructions not to serve 
number 8 
any more—except against cash. 


WALDNER: That is enough! I'll do 
without. 
(the waiter disappears) 
This moment .. . they sit down. . 
and start another round of gambling! 
When I’m not gambling, that is so much 
time lost. 


WAITER: (returns with a tray) 
A gentleman to see you. 


WALDNER: Just tell him—I am not at 
home now. 
Put it down there. 


WAITER: (puts a visiting card on the 
table and leaves) 


WALDNER: But this is not a bill? 

What is it? 

I've never heard yet that creditors first 

present their card? 

(goes to the table, looks at the card 
and is pleasantly surprised) 

Mandryka!!! 

That wealthy fellow— 

my dear old friend from army days. 


WAITER: (at the door again) 
The gentleman insists .. . 


WALDNER: He’s more than welcome. 
(welcoming his visitor with open 
arms) 

Friend—I am glad... 


MANDRYKA (a tall elegant man, not more 
than thirty-five years old; he is well- 
dressed, without any provincial ele- 
gance, and yet his whole appearance 
has a slight rustic tinge) 


WELKO (enters behind MANDRYKA al 
remains standing at the door) 


WALDNER (flabbergasted, shrinks back) 


MANDRYKA: Have I the honor... 
are you not Captain Count Waldner? 


WALDNER: Waldner—precisely— 
but Captain no more. 


MANDRYKA (reaches behind him) 
WELKO (hands him a letter, bowing) 


MANDRYKA: (takes the letter and walks 
over to Waldner) 

Then you must be the writer of this 
letter? (gaily) 

You see: there are some bloodstains 
on it 

that make it hard to read. 

The very day when they brought me 
the letter 

I was out hunting, 

chasing a she-bear: 

she took me on for battle, 

and she scratched me a bit. 

That’s how it came about. 


WALDNER: (has taken one glance at the 
letter and returns it) 

I wrote a letter, that is true, 

to someone who is your namesake. 

He was my friend, 

and also brother-in-arms. 


MANDRYKA: That was my uncle. He is 
dead. 

And I am now the last Mandryka. 

I hope you will forgive 

my being bold enough to read your 
note you sent. 

Now—now all must depend on this. 

Welko! The picture. 


WELKO (gives him a photograph) 


MANDRYKA: (the photograph in his hand) 

Dear Count— 

the letter which I’m holding here, 

which you addressed to him, to my 
dear uncle, 

from friend to friend— 

when I received it, 

a lady’s picture was enclosed? 


WALDNER: (hardly looking, not giving it 
any importance) 
That’s right: a photograph of my 
daughter Arabella. 


MANDRYKA: And is your daughter 
unmarried still? 


WALDNER: Unmarried still. 
MANDRYKA: And not engaged as yet? 
WALDNER: Not yet engaged. 


MANDRYKA: If that’s the case, will you 
be good enough to listen? 


WELKO (moves two easy chairs close to 
each other and retires) 


WALDNER AND MANDRYKA (sit down, MAN- 
DRYKA a bit embarrassed, WALDNER 
rather anxious) 


MANDRYKA: May I forget my modesty 
and ask you—just one question? 


WALDNER: You are the nephew and heir 
of one who was my dearest comrade— 
consider me a friend! 


MANDRYKA: You're very kind. 
About your note to my departed 
uncle ... 





when you enclosed this most enchant- 
ing picture, 

the picture of your daughter— 

am I too forward thinking 

that you did it—advertently? 

I hope you will forgive me. 


WALDNER: Good God—I simply told 
myself: 

my dear old Mandryka will . . . be 
amused. 


MANDRYKA: (looks at him very atten- 

tively) You thought he’d be amused? 

You never thought that this might well 
have happened—: 

What, if my uncle, 

who was all a man is meant to be, 

and in the prime of manhood, 

enchanted by the beauty of this lovely 
face, 

had come here, and had stood before 
you, 

most respected Count, 

and frankly, as one noble and honest 

man speaks to another, 

had said to you: 

“Whoever sees a face like this, 

and does not woo the girl, 

is quite unworthy to be living on this 
beautiful earth 

that God has made— 

so give the girl to me, as wife, 

to reign above me .. .” 

And then what would have happened?— 

Let’s just assume that’s what he should 
have said? 


WALDNER: In that case, | fear, 
we should have found ourselves in an 
unforeseen situation! 


MANDRYKA: My uncle is no more— 

I’m the only Mandryka—no one else! 

Mine are the forests— 

mine are all the hamlets— 

four thousand subjects pray that I may 
be a happy man, 

And I—with hands raised high to 
implore you, 

pray of you, her father: 

give to me your gracious daughter, 

do give to me the one 

who these last fourteen weeks 

has reigned as the mistress of every 
thought of mine! 


WALDNER (amazed and silent) 


MANDRYKA: Your silence is no condem- 
nation? 


WALDNER: (shakes his head) 
MANDRYKA: No? You give me hope? 
WALDNER (agrees) 


MANDRYKA: Consider: 

I received your note that very day, 
the very moment this bear decides 
she must embrace me, 


and hugs me so—four of my ribs are 


smashed! 

Twelve weeks I had to lie in bed, 
disabled, 

before my eyes your daughter's face 
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One thought possessed me, ever 
stronger, 
till it had dragged my heart and soul 
right out of me... 
All my stewards come running: 
“What happened to our master?” 
After them, those who run my dairies: 
“What happened to our master?” 
After them, those who run my stud- 
farms: 
“Does he not love his horses?” 
After them, my huntsmen: 
“Has he abandoned hunting?” 
I don’t give them any answer. 
I say “Welko! Go! Bring the Jew here— 
quick! 
You know: the Jew in Sisek who wants 
to buy my forest. 
Yes—my oak wood. 
Get hold of him: tell him to bring his 
money. 
Tomorrow morning I will leave, and go 
to Vienna, 
and every breath is so expensive there! 
But nothing must be in my way, 
when I go wooing!” 
(he takes out a large but elegant 
wallet bulging with thousand gulden 
notes) 
This is my woods—it was a splendid 
woods! 
Hermits were found in it, 
and gypsies called it home... 
And there were roe-bucks .. . 
and smoke from many kilns was always 
in the air. 
In one moment 
all of this turned into shreds of paper. 
But enough sturdy woods of oak trees 
are standing in my possession—for all 
of my children— 
God may grant it! 


WALDNER: It’s strange to think—: 

A woods—hermits were found in it— 

and gypsies called it home— 

and there were roe-bucks . . . 

In a jiffy—there’s such a wallet! 

It has been years since I have seen 
a thing like that! 


MANDRYKA: I hope you can forgive me 
that I talked to you about such matters? 
It came about .. . I don’t know how. 


WALDNER: (he is fascinated by the wal- 
let. MANDRYKA is about to put the 
wallet back in his pocket, but WALDNER 
stops him involuntarily) 

No-no! It interests me more than you 

will ever know! 


MANDRYKA: (offers him the wallet, with 
an easy charm) 
May I perhaps? May I suggest? ... 
A momentary need? 
I should be much obliged— 


Take some—I mean it! 


WALDNER: (hesitates a bit but then takes 
one of the thousand gulden bills) 
Yes, my banker's out of town. 
I'll give it back to you not later than 
tonight. 


MANDRYKA: (offers him the wallet once 
more) 
That’s all? Now don't be bashful— 
I insist. 
Take some—I mean it! 


WALDNER (takes a second note and puts 
it with the first one in his pocket) 


MANDRYKA: When will it be convenient 
to introduce me to your Countess, 
and also to your daughter? 


WALDNER: They are next door. I think 
I hear them. 

Let's do it now. 

Just wait. I'll call them in. 


MANDRYKA: What? Now? I beg you—: 
no. 
I'm not prepared. 


WALDNER: Your uncle never was so shy. 


MANDRYKA: But this is quite another 
case: 

my feelings are the same 

as though I were in church. 


WALDNER: Just as you say. 


MANDRYKA: I'll stay right here, and 
rent my own apartment. 
I hope you will let me know 
when your Countess expects to have 
me call on her. 
This afternoon? . . . Or perhaps this 
evening. 
I shall wait her pleasure. 
(he bows. watpner shakes his hand 
and sees him to the door) 


WALDNER: (left alone) Was this a dream? 
I think I saw him sit there—right there, 
the nephew of Mandryka. 

Something like that simply can’t be. 
(he takes the two ‘bills out of his 
pocket: they are a bit crumpled; he 
carefully smoothes them, sneaks them 
into his empty wallet) 

Was it a dream? 

No—it was not a dream! 

(once again he takes one of the 
bills out of his pocket and, absent- 
mindedly, rolls it into a paper cup: 
then, gaily imitating MANDRYKA’s in- 
flection) 

“Take some—I mean it!” 


WAITER: (enters) 
You have been ringing? 
(he sees the thousand gulden bill in 
WALDNER’s hand and changes his tone) 
May I have your orders? 


WALDNER: (softly and to himself) 
“Take some—I mean it!” 


warter: You'd like to have this changed 
to something smaller? 


WALDNER: Later perhaps. Not now! 
WAITER (exits) 


WALDNER: (to himself, cheerfully) 
“Take some—I mean it!” 
(almost tenderly) 
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“Take some—I mean it!” 
(full of majesty) 
“Take some—I mean it!” 
(he reaches for his hat and coat) 


ZDENKA: (entering) 
I heard you call me—Papa? 


WALDNER: (jubilant) 

“Take some, take some, I mean it.” 

“Waldner! Comrade—take some— 
I mean it.” 


ZDENKA: You are talking—to whom? 
What's the matter with you? 


WALDNER: (only now noticing that he 
is not alone) Nothing! I'm going out. 
My friends are waiting. 
(waving the bill at her) 
“May I suggest?” 
Perhaps I'd better change it. Adieu! 
(disappears) 


ZDENKA: (alone) Papa! Where do you go? 
He has never behaved like that. 

His worries were so great 

that he has lost his mind. 

We cannot stay—we must leave town— 
tomorrow, 


and dear Matteo I shall never, never 
see again. 

Oh Lord—please do help a desperate 
girl. 

MATTEO (enters quickly and stealthily) 

ZDENKA (frightened) 


MATTEO: I kept out of his way: 
when he went out, I was behind the 
door. 


ZDENKA: (pointing to the door on the 
left side) 
Psst—she is there. She’s calling. 


MATTEO: May I see her now? 


zpENKA: Not now. You’d better not. 
Not now. 


MATTEO: Where is my note? 


zpeENKA: A note? Yes! No! She did not 
write. 
She says: you’ll have a note, 
this evening. 
Come—come to the Coachmen’s Ball. 
Before that ... stay at home— 
in the hotel— 
perhaps—I’ll come upstairs—and 
bring it. 
Somehow—you will get it there. 


MATTEO: Don’t leave me in the lurch. 
I have your word! 


ZDENKA (anxiously pointing to the door) 
MATTEO (exits quickly) 


ARABELLA (comes back in another dress, 
another coat, and a different hat) 


ZDENKA (embarrassed and confused) 
(the sleigh bells are heard again) 


ARABELLA: You are not ready? 
Why—what can you have been doing 
all this time? 
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You'd better hurry up— 
the horses stamp their feet impatiently. 


zpDENKA: The horses— 
and your Elemer! 
(furious, leaves the room) 


ARABELLA: My Elemer! 

Two words so simple 

yet so very strange... 

He mine—I his— 

ls ee 

But what is this? 

My heart beats 

as though sudden fear had overcome 
me... 

and such a longing— 

long . . . for what in all this world? 

Long for Matteo? 

just because he says 

he cannot live if I don’t love him, 

and implores me 

with eyes big as a child’s? 

But for Matteo 

there’s no longing in me. 

I'd like to see 

that stranger again— 

once more to see him! 

I'd like to know 

what it is like ...to hear him... 

hear him speaking! 

Then— 

then he’d be just like anyone to me. 

Zdenka says often 

that we must be patient 

till we’re somebody’s choice. 

If not, 

no one can save us. 

I married to Count Elemer? 

Why does that stir me so, 

as though I walked across a grave? 

Is that the stranger’s. fault, 

to whom I never spoke 

a single word? 

Does he bewitch me from the dark? 

My God— 

I’m almost sure 

that he must be 

a married man. 

And I may, 

and I shall have seen the last of him... 

Today— 


? today— 


today is Carnival... 
tonight 

it is my party— 

my ball— 

and I shall be 

its reigning Queen! 

Yes— 

I shall be its reigning Queen! 
and then... 


ZDENKA: (comes back, in a short fur 
coat, hat in hand) Now I am ready. 


ARABELLA: Come! 


(ZDENKA opens the door, ARABELLA 
walks out; ZDENKA puts her hat on 
and follows her. The sleigh bells are 
still heard) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


A Public Ball Room, sumptuous in the 
style of the 1860’s. A great staircase in 
the center. 


(ARABELLA and behind her ADELAIDE, 
escorted by several gentlemen, are 
seen slowly walking down the stairs. 
WALDNER and MANDRYKA stand at the 
foot of the staircase) 


MANDRYKA: This is an angel 
whom the Heavens sent to us! 


WALDNER: We're waiting. 
Never less than twenty minutes too late! 


MANDRYKA: Oh, Waldner! Waldner! 


WALDNER: If you squeeze my hand like 
this, 

how will I hold my cards 

when my friends insist on playing? 

Now come! I'll introduce you. 

Why are you drawing back? 


(ADELAIDE and ARABELLA have arrived 
at the foot of the stairs—the gentlemen 
escorting them have stayed behind) 


ADELAIDE: (softly to ARABELLA) 
He stands there. 

Is he not an elegant man? 
Or did I say too much? 


ARABELLA: (does not seem to look at 
him) Mama... 
this is . . 


. a moment... of decision. 


ADELAIDE: You are so pale. 
Are you not well, my child? 
You want to sit down? 
Want to leave? 


ARABELLA: No, no—Mama. 
Give me a moment’s rest— 
leave me alone. 


ADELAIDE (walking towards MANDRYKA 
and WALDNER) 


WALDNER: What is it? 
ADELAIDE: Let her have a moment’s rest. 
WALDNER: But what for? 


ADELAIDE: It is only some anxiety. 
You know—she is like that. 


WALDNER: This is no time for her 
caprices. 

Let me introduce 

Herr von Mandryka .. . 


ADELAIDE (gives MANDRYKA her hand, 
which he kisses) 


ARABELLA: (joining them) 
Mama! I’m ready. 


WALDNER: (introducing ARABELLA) 
. and my daughter, Arabella. 


MANDRYKA (a deep bow) 


ADELAIDE (draws WALDNER aside; they 
both disappear) 


MANDRYKA (looks at ARABELLA, unable to 
say a word) 





ARABELLA: You do not look like someone 
who would care about all of this? 
I wonder what brought you here 


MANDRYKA: To Vienna? 


ARABELLA: No—here! Here to this ball? 


MANDRYKA: You're asking me 
why I have come here, 
Countess Arabella? 


DOMINIK: (enters and walks up to 
ARABELLA) May I suggest 


we dance a waltz together? 


Later 


I am not free 


ARABELLA: Right now, you see, 


DOMINIK (leaves) 


MANDRYKA: It seems your father 
did not speak to you? 


ARABELLA: (sits down and invites 
MANDRYKA to sit beside her) 


And what was he supposed to tell me? 

ELEMER 

ARABELLA) May I suggest we dance this 
waltz together? 


(enters and walks up to 


ARABELLA: Later. Now I stay here 


ELEMER (bows and leaves) 


ARABELLA: (looking at MANDRYKA) 
I’m curious what my father was to 


tell me? 


MANDRYKA: You've never heard of 


me? 


ARABELLA (shaking her head) 


MANDRYKA: I had a very lovely wife— 

as kind as angels are. 

But I was not allowed 

to stay beside her, 

and after two years 

God in Heaven called her home. 

I was too young, and not yet good 
enough 

for such an angel. 


ARABELLA: (after a short pause) 
And that is what my father was 
supposed to tell me? 


MANDRYKA: (gravely) 
Forgive me, please. 
I'm really half a peasant: 
with me all things are slow, 
but they are strong. 
(as with a sudden determination) 
And I bow to your beauty, 
for even on pictures 
your lovely face 
can set a heart to kindle! 


ARABELLA: (frowning) I wonder how it 
is that down in your Slavonia 


my picture can be found? 


MANDRYKA: You wonder how it is .. . 
but no one cares. 

You're beautiful— 

there is a power in your lovely features 
that will impress them on a soul 

as on molten wax. 

And for a man who is simple, 


who lives with his woods and his 
meadows, 

such a power is very great. 

And he is like a dreamer, 

like one obsessed with his passion, 

and thus, deep in his heart, 

he’s determined— 

his decision is made, 

and once he’s made up his mind, 

nothing can change it! 


ARABELLA (frightened by his outburst, 


gets up) 


MANDRYKA: Countess—it seems I’ve 
forgotten the world, 

and what its ways are... 

(getting up) 

here I’m not in my woods, on my 
meadows ... 

I hope you'll forgive 

all the things that I have told you, 

by which I have kept you from dancing 


LAMORAL: (walking up to ARABELLA) 
May I disturb you? 
Could we dance this waltz together? 


ARABELLA: No. Later, Lamoral. 

I'd like to continue talking to this 
stranger, 

if he... perhaps .. 
take a seat again? 


. would kindly 


LAMORAL (bows and leaves) 


ARABELLA: (sits down again and motions 
to MANDRYKA to do the same) 





ARABELLA: Mama 


this is... a moment .. . of decision. 
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You want to marry me, 

says my father. 

But—do you have an inkling 

who we are? 

We are... nut very much 

in the eyes of the world. 

We simply run along— 

some even think we’re rather dubious 
people! 


MANDRYKA: Where you come from, 
Arabella, 

that is engraved on your face 

for the world to read it. 

And if you are contented 

to be master over one 

who himself is a master over many, 

then you must come with me, 

and reign as the Mistress. 

There will be peacocks 

grazing on the silken ground, 

and no one ever dares believe 

that someone could be above you— 

none but the King, and the Emperor, 

and she who shares his throne. 

No one else could be! 


ARAPELLA: The one who’s right— 
(that’s what I often told myself) — 
the one who’s right, 

if there is one for me, 

one day he'll stand before me— 
(that is what I said) — 

his eyes upon me, 

mine on him— 

and no more subterfuges will remain, 
and no more asking. No— 

all is light, and open 

like a glittering stream 

under a radiant sun. 


MANDRYKA: And thus the quiet Danube 
glitters 

flowing by my house— 

and it brought you to me, 

most beautiful of all! 

This very evening, 

at sleeping time— 

if you were living in a village, 

one I call my own, 

you'd go and kneel beside the well 

that’s behind your father’s house, 

and draw a drink of water— 

just one goblet fuil— 

for me who’s standing by the threshold. 

Thus I'd be betrothed to you, 

and God would be our witness, 

lovely Arabella! 


ARABELLA: Such as you are 

no one whom I have known 
has ever been. 

Around you there is 

such an aura of your own, 

and anything that’s strange to it 
has simply never been! 


MANDRYKA: To make my life worth 
living, 

something very beautiful 

must be my shining goal— 

and thus I now exalt you 

to reign over me— 

and I elect you for my wife. 
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And where I am master, 
there you shall command— 
and you’ll be mistress 

of those over whom I reign! 


ARABELLA: My lord and master you 
shall be, 

obedient I to you. 

Your house will be my house, 

and in your grave 

I shall be resting next to you.’ 

I give my self to you 

for all the times to come. 


MANDRYKA: Lovely Arabella! 
I now exalt you 

to reign over me, 

and I elect you for my wife. 
And where I am master, 
you also shall command, 
and you'll be mistress 

of those over whom I reign. 


ARABELLA: (changing her tone, but 
serious) 

But now you must be going home. 

I’m asking you to leave. 


MANDRYKA: And you? 


ARABELLA: I’m staying on. 
I'd like to dance a while 

before I’m parting 

from the girl I was... 

Only an hour, or two... 
can you agree to that? 


MANDRYKA: If you are staying, 
then I must stay. 
My place is nowhere else. 


ARABELLA (frowning) 


MANDRYKA: But you don’t have to say 
a single word 
to me all evening. 


(a swarm of coachmen and other 
guests appear, among them FIAKER- 
MILLI, some other girls and the three 
Counts) 


ARABELLA: (looking at MANDRYKA) 
May I? 


MANDRYKA: I think so. Yes. 
You may if you are sure you want it. 


FIAKERMILLI (a pretty girl in a very loud 
evening dress, with a bunch of flowers 
in her hand, walks up to ARABELLA) 


DOMINIK: (standing next to MILLI) 
The ball is crying 

for its reigning queen! 

And Milli here 

will speak for the Coachmen: 

we want to pay her our respects 
through Milli’s pretty mouth. 


MILLI: (handing her flowers to ARABELLA 
with a curtsey; frivolous, almost 
insolent) 

Our Vienna men 

have studied 

all the heavenly bodies. 

They all could be astronomers: 

they know the how and why. 

When there appears 


a brand new star, 
they soon find out 
(that’s how they are!) 
and name that star 
the Reigning Queen 
up in the Vienna sky! 
So let us tell you, 

one and all: 

we want you to be 

the Queen of this ball! 


cHorus: So let us tell you, one and all: 
that we have chosen you as 
Queen of this ball. 


MILLI (the end of her song turns into 
exuberant yodeling, which in turn 
leads to the waltz) 


ARABELLA (to the strains of the waltz, she 
takes flowers out of MILLI’s bunch and 
distributes them among the coachmen 
and other guests. Finally, she takes 
DOMINIK’s arm and disappears in the 
background, followed by the crowd) 


MANDRYKA (looks after her and then 
turns around) 


ADELAIDE (appears) 
MATTEO (entering at the same moment) 


ZDENKA (timid, stealing in behind mat- 
TEO, she is dressed in a black evening 
suit, still a boy) 


ADELAIDE: (going up to MANDRYKA) 
You are alone? Where is Arabella? 


MANDRYKA: Where duty bids her be— 
as Queen of all the Coachmen! 


MATTEO: Not one thought for me— 
enwrapped in her beauty! 


zDENKA: She thinks of you, I know it, 
Matteo. 
But her glances don’t say what she feels. 


ADELAIDE: How your eyes are shining! 
What can be the reason? 


MANDRYKA: Oh Countess—dear 
Countess— 
so young still, so charming, 
and you are her mother! 
What words could ever, 
what poor human words could convey 
enough feeling to thank you? 
(kisses ADELAIDE’s hand) 


MATTEO: For all she has flowers! 
For all she is smiling! 

To all she surrenders! 

What’s left for me? 


ZDENKA: For you? All! All that matters. 

She must have your sadness, 

deep as a draw-well: 

she will trust her soul to the depth of 
sadness. 

They all are shallow! 


ADELAIDE: (addressing MANDRYKA) 

Oh! if I could tell you what my 
feelings are— 

my son! my friend! too much— 

too much for my heart! I want to 
share it. 





To her! to him—he has to embrace you! 
(MANDRYKA wants to follow her) 

No. You'd better stay. I'll look for him. 
(leaves hastily) 


MATTEO: This remains—: parting 
forever 
I must forget her—if I still can. 


ZDENKA: (remains in hiding, trying not 
to be seen) She will come with papa. 

I must not be seen. 

Do not leave me, Matteo. 


MATTEO (walks towards the back and 
stares sadly into the ballroom. ave- 
LAIDE and WALDNER appear and go up 
to MANDRYKA, while ZDENKA disappears) 


ADELAIDE: Oh, Theodor! I found him, 
Theodor! 


WALDNER: Don't stand there like that. 

You look like my old friend Mandryka. 

Come, nephew—embrace your friend! 
(embraces MANDRYKA) 


MANDRYKA: A table over here— 
I'm ordering supper. 


(a waiter with a menu appears from 
nowhere) 


(speaking to ADELAIDE) 


What are we drinking—what kind 
of Champagne? 


(the waiter presents the wine list to 
ADELAIDE ) 


ADELAIDE: Moet Chandon, half dry, 
half sweet. 

That’s what we drank at my 
engagement. 


WALDNER: (to MANDRYKA) 

I'll join you in just a few moments. 
(he is about to leave but ADELAIDE 
holds him back) 

Leave me...I must.. 
(rushes off) 


. I'm in luck! 


MANDRYKA: Thirty bottles of this one. 
(pointing at the wine list) 
Six over here, and another thirty. 
And another thirty, for everybody. 
Welko, go to it! 
Ice buckets in every corner, 
until everyone here no longer 
remembers 
if he’s a noble disguised as a Vienna 
coachman, 
or else a Vienna coachman feeling 
grand like a noble. 
They ought to be happy when I am 
happy. 
(to ADELAIDE) 
Your further orders? 


ADELAIDE: (while lobsters, pheasants, 
ice cream and other delicacies are 
being carried in) 

Don’t we have flowers? 


MANDRYKA: Listen—Djura! 

Go get a carriage. And then, get 
another— 

Knock at the door of gardeners and 
florists, 


wake up all those good-looking 
flower-vendors, 

tell them to clean out all their cellars! 

One of your coaches fill with roses, 

and fill the other with red and white 
camellias. 

Arabella shall dance on flowers, 

fondly greeting the girl she has been... 

Later—I will spread my arms out, 

and no longer she'll dance waltzes: 

on my hands she will do her dancing! 


(ADELAIDE takes MANDRYKA’S arm and 
they are walking towards the back. 
A table is brought in and prepared 
for a cold supper) 


ARABELLA: (coming back escorted by 
DOMINIK) Now I must say adieu, 
my dear friend Dominik. 


DOMINIK: Adieu? You are not going 
home? 


ARABELLA: Yes. This dance was the very 
last: 

we'll dance no more. 

Could be that some day we'll 
meet again, 

you and I— 

then I'll be an acquaintance 

from the olden times. 


DOMINIK: (grasping her arm) Arabella! 


ARABELLA: No—Dominik. 
(shaking him off) 

Among the men I knew 

you were the very first 

(not counting silly boys) 

who ever told me that he was fond 

of me! 

I admit that I was glad. 

But I could never be the one who’s 
right for you— 
and you... were... 

who’s right for me! 
Don’t say it, Dominik. 
You see—there comes Count Elemer. 
Adieu. 


(DOMINIK walks away slowly) 


not the one 


ELEMER: (entering tempestuously) 
I've never seen you as lovely 

as tonight— 
you are not quite the same? 


ARABELLA: Yes, Elemer: I am not quite 
the same! 


And this is why I'm holding out my 
hand 

and say “adieu” and “I am grateful, 
Elemer”: 

there have been many lovely moments, 
I remember .. . 


ELEMER: There have been? Bella! There 
will be more! 


ARABELLA: Please do not hold my 
hand... 

just for one moment touch my fingers 
lightly, 

remember that we are the best 
of friends 

even though we never meet again. 


ELEMER: (violently) I take it you're in 
love with that intruder, 


: with that Croation!—or what he may be! 


ARABELLA: (very quietly) This final 
moment, I beg you, do not spoil 
for me. 

You see: there comes Count Lamoral, 

who's waiting to dance our final waltz. 


LAMORAL (appears on the stairs) 


ELEMER: (close by her) 

I want you for my wife! 

Who in this world dares ever cross 
my path? 


ARABELLA: No—no. 
There is another happiness for me. 


(she lets ELEMER stand there and goes 
up to LAMORAL; ELEMER vanishes) 


LAMORAL: Oh, Arabella! What is more 
beautiful 
than you when you are gay? 


ARABELLA: How sweet it is to play at 
being lovers— 

sweet all this make-believe! 

And yet I know there’s something else— 

much higher—more beautiful— 

one day, you too may grasp it! 
Perhaps... 


LAMORAL: Don’t speak of other things 
to me 
that are far off! 


ARABELLA: For you they are far off— 
that is quite true. 


LAMORAL: You frighten me: you are 
so different. 
Arabella—someone steals you from me! 


ARABELLA: . . 
you! 
Now be good. 
Come here—I will kiss you: 
but this kiss is the first and last. 
(she bends her head towards him 
and kisses his forehead, quickly and 
softly) 
LAMORAL: (radiant) Whose lips were 
these 
that have graced me with a kiss? 


. Stealing me? Not from 


ARABELLA: (walking away from LAMORAL) 
A girl has kissed you 
who is so happy today . . . 
so happy that she must be by herself— 
all alone with herself— 
the world forgetting .. . 
to lie and dream, with eyes unclosed: 
her happiness won't let her sleep. 
Now, if you like, you may 
dance this last waltz with me. 
But then I'll go away: 
you've seen the last of me! 

(she leaves together with LAMORAL) 


MATTEO (coming back) 


ZDENKA (still anxiously trying not to be 
seen, stares at MATTEO) 


MATTEO: I’m such a coward! 
Why remain? No! No more suffering! 
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zpeNKA: Oh Lord—how he glowers.. . 
so grimly determined. 
(she beckons to Matreo who walks 
over to her) 


MANDRYKA (returns, goes to the table 
that has been prepared for supper) 


zDENKA: Are you like that again? 
One of your tantrums? 


MATTEO: Passion consumes me! 


zpENKA: She thinks of you. 
That’s all she thinks of! 


MATTEO (laughs bitterly) 


zpENKA: Look here-—this is a letter that 
she wrote you 
Here—take it. 
(takes a letter out of the inside pocket 
of her suit) 


MATTEO: (shrinking back) No! Take it 
back! 

This is her farewell forever. I feel it. 

No. Take it back. 

I feel—this is good-bye for me! 


ZDENKA (follows him with the letter) 


MANDRYKA (his attention suddenly 
caught by what is going on) 


JANKEL (followed by some men who 
carry in flowers) 


zDENKA (has followed Matteo to the 
center of the stage) 


zDENKA: Come, take the letter. 
Things will be different. 
Just touch it once. 


MATTEO: A doorkey? 
ZDENKA: Come on! take it, please. 


MATTEO: (feverishly opening the letter) 

No note, just a doorkey? 

Maybe you are joking? Zdenko, I ask 
you? 


ZDENKA: (pale, almost about to faint) 
It is her own key! 


MATTEO: Her own key? 


ZDENKA: The key to 
Don’t show it. 


MATTEO: It is her doorkey? 
I must be demented! 

Are we at a ball? 

Are you her brother? 
And she is your sister? 
She’s dancing back there? 
And this is her key? 


ZDENKA: You can believe me: 
it is the key to Arabella’s room. 


MANDRYKA: (wincing) My ears deceive 


me! 


JANKEL (approaching MANDRYKA) 


MANDRYKA (waves him away and moves 
closer to ZDENKA and MATTEO) 


ZDENKA: You must go home... 
she'll be there in a quarter of an 
hour... 
the key opens the room next to hers! 
(now blushing, now pale) 
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She’ll be coming to you 

in silence, 

she does not want you to be 
so sad. 

She’ll do anything, 

only to give you happiness, 
this very night. 


MATTEO: Swear you are not lying! 
This key is... 
for Arabella’s bedroom? 


ZDENKA: Yes, that is true! 
And this is true: 
that she who gave this key to you, 
will give you everything, 
to make you happy. 
Now I mus. go. 
They must not see me here. 
(runs off) 


MATTEO: Mysterious is the heart of 
woman, 
and unfathomable! 
(exit) 


MANDRYKA: (as though awakening from 
a bad dream) Heh! You! Anybody! 
Anyone will do— 

Welko—Djura— 

Go and stop that man there! 

Bring him here to me— 

the one with the doorkey. 


(DOMINIK has entered with ADELAIDE) 


WELKO AND DJURA (not knowing whom 
their master has in mind) 


WELKO: Which one, Gospodar? 
psurRA: Which one do you mean? 


WELKO: This one? 
(pointing to DOMINIK) 


(DOMINIK and ADELAIDE sit down) 


MANDRYKA: Perhaps there’s more than 
one 
called Arabella... 
or my God-forsaken hunter’s ears 
have played me false— 
I'm such a stupid peasant! 
What a perfect fool I’d make 
before a stranger! 
Would she send her key 
to someone in this ball room, 
while she herself is .. . 
dancing gaily? 
(looking at his watch) 
Still those final moments 
are not over 
that I granted her 
to spend in dancing— 
yet I am already fooled and cheated! 
(addressing his three servants) 
Just forget it! 


Set the table for our supper. 
(pacing up and down) 
Music 


is a dream— 

no key is in it! 

Violins! — 

No cursed key is in them... 
It won't be very long now, 
she will stand here, 

and a thousand flowers 


will be strewn here, 

and in my stead 

they will kiss her ankles— 
Let her have her dance—! 
This is the moment 

when she is parting 

from the girl she was. 


DOMINIK: (to ADELAIDE) How enchanting 
you are! 
The mother outshining the daughter... 
You could always cure my heart 
when I am melancholy. 
(kisses her shoulder) 


ADELAIDE: (shrinking back) 
Dominik—don't! 

Maybe later . 

I shall always be lonely 
without my child. 


(they go on talking softly. Several 
couples appear from the ballroom in 
the back) 


MANDRYKA: (with a grim glance) 
But why 

all these people? 

Only she is missing. 

And why is it 

that those cursed keys 

go on rattling? 


MILLI: (On ELEMER’S arm, she walks up 
to MANDRYKA; some other couples fol- 
low her) Now please! 

Once more I must approach you 

and ask you: 

don’t deprive the ball 

of her—its Reigning Queen! 


MANDRYKA: (furious) 

What does she say—that female? 
I must not 

deprive them of her? 

But I did not lock her up! 

I do not have the key— 

it’s in that envelope. 


WELKO (offers champagne) 


MANDRYKA: I ask you: 
will you be my guests 
and give me the honor— 
all of you— 

both friends 

and those unknown! 


ELEMER: But where is Arabella? 
All of us miss her 

this joyous night— 

we must remind her! 

We're sure that you must know 
where you can find her? 


MANDRYKA: (fingering his neck, and 
opening his tie) 

Where I can find her? 

Doorkey! 

Djura—Welko— 
(WELKO and DJURA come running) 

Look for the Countess 

everywhere you can! 

If you have found her, 

in this giant Vienna town, 

I’m sure that you can find her 

in a dance hut such as this! 





(DJURA and WELKO exit) 


MANDRYKA: (crying after them) 

And ask her to come here, 

if she will be 

so very kind. 
(turning to MILLI who has stepped 
away from ELEMER) 

A mouth as sweet 

as this one 

shall only drink 

the sweetest! 


(he offers her a glass of champagne; 


at the same time JANKEL approaches 
MANDRYKA, bringing him a letter on 
a tray) 


JANKEL: Here is a note for your 
Excellency. 


MANDRYKA: See whether there’s a key 
in it! 


JANKEL: A key? 


MANDRYKA: (takes the letter hastily, but 
hesitates before opening it) 


Who, my Lord, who gave 
to this face 
such a tremendous power over me 
that I am 
so afraid? ... 
(tears the envelope open and reads) 
“For now 
I say to you ‘good night’— 
I'm going home. 
From tomorrow on, 
I shall be yours.” 
A small “a” instead of a signature! 
She did not even sign it! 
It’s not worth her while 
for one so simple-minded 
that he fell for all her wiles. 
It’s true: 
tonight she’s parting 
from the girl she was— 
for that 
she must keep all her tenderness! 
Therefore 
she has no time 
to write 
a tender signature. 


MANDRYKA: Out of my sight 
these flowers! 
More champagne! 
I'll treat you 
left and right 
till all of you 


are too drunk to stand— 


(George London, on table) 


(he forces himself to appear brash 
and gay, joins the others and orders) 


Out of my sight 

these flowers! 

More champagne! 

I'll treat you 

left and right 

till all of you 

are too drunk to stand— 
the nobles— 

the coachmen— 

the coachmen’s sweethearts— 
and all of you together! 
Let’s go on drinking— 
bottle after bottle— 

you all are invited. 


(the waiters bow and serve cham- 
pagne to everybody) 


Perhaps the lovely Milli 
would like me to sing one? 
(taking MILLIE in his arms) 


I'm in the mood 
for it! 
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(FIAKERMILLI answers tenderly 
with a yodel: no words. MANDRYKA 
continues between tears and scorn) 


Walking through the woods, 
don’t know through which one, 
found a girl there, 

don’t know who’s her father. 

I stepped on her foot, 

don’t know on which one, 

she began to cry, 

don’t know the reason. 

“Look at him— 

he thinks he knows 


” 


what love is! 


(MILLI repeats her yodel. MANDRYKA 
draws her to his side on the sofa) 


MILLI: Look at him— 
he thinks he knows 
what love is! 


ADELAIDE (getting up and withdrawing 
from DOMINIK) 


MANDRYKA: Would be good 
to give him wine in barrels— 
wine in barrels— 

not to give him 

any cup. 

Let him drink his wine 
right from the barrel— 
Let him rough it 

till one day 

he may 

love it! 


MILLI: Let him rough it 
till one day 

he may 

love it! 


MANDRYKA: It would be good 
(so said the girl) 

if I'd surrender— 

if I'd surrender! 

But my bed 

I'll not surrender! 

Let him sleep 

and snore 

right on the wood planks. 
Let him rough it 

till one day 

he may 

love it! 


(he leaves MILLI and gets up, 
abruptly) 


Tonight, 
she goes to meet the man 
who has the key— 
tomorrow, though, 
she'll be my one and own. 
Milli— 
come here 
and kiss me! 

(kisses her) 
How much 
is a doorkey 
to a Countess’s room— 
here in Vienna? 


ADELAIDE: (suddenly standing before 
him) Herr von Mandryka! 
Please—where is my daughter? 
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MANDRYKA: (with MILLI on his arm) 

Don’t know. 

Your daughter did not condescend 

to leave a message... 

Care for more Moet Chandon? 

Right here! 

Champagne for her most gracious 

mother! 

ADELAIDE: (excited, searching for 
WALDNER) 

Where is my husband? 

Please go and find my husband! 


DOMINIK (runs off to look for WALDNER) 


ADELAIDE: (turning to MANDRYKA) 
Once again 

I implore you: 

Where is Arabella? 


MANDRYKA: (impertinently) 
That’s what I’m asking! 
Asking you—her mother. 


WALDNER (appears with DOMINIK; behind 
him the three gentlemen with whom 
he played cards) 


ADELAIDE: Oh, Theodor! Protect us! 
Yes, protect me and your daughter. 


WALDNER: What’s going on? 
Mandryka—have you lost your mind? 
Please don’t forget: 

this is my wife! 

MANDRYKA: I act quite comme il faut 
I've left behind 

the peasant yokel 

that I was— 

And now I am behaving 

like a noble Vienna Count! 

Sit down with us. 

There’re girls galore— 

Champagne galore! 

Take some!— 

I mean it! 

WALDNER: But where is my daughter? 


MANDRYKA: I’m very sorry: 
there I cannot help you. 

They tell me, Waldner, 

that a Countess 

has her whims: 

once in a while 

she simply 

disappears! 

WALDNER: (turning to ADELAIDE, furious) 
Where’s Arabella? 

Will you tell me where she is? 
You know it? 


ADELAIDE: At home. 
WALDNER: And why would she go home? 


ADELAIDE: Caprices .. . 

or a sudden attack of despair. 
She is so moody. 

You know the way she is! 


WALDNER: Can you swear 
that she is back home? 


ADELAIDE: Now, Theodor, remember: 
she is also your child. 


WALDNER: All right. 
Let us go home together, 


right this moment. 

Then you will 

talk to her. 

And you'll inform us 

how she is feeling, 

just so we won't have to worry. 
(addressing MANDRYKA, grimly) 

And then— 

I'll have a word or two 

with you! 

Therefore, 

you now will have the kindness 

and come along. 


MANDRYKA: With pleasure. 
I'll consider it an honor, too. 
(bows and offers his arm to ADELAIDE) 


WALDNER: (to his fellow gamblers) 

We'll continue our little game at the 
hotel 

as soon as I have taken care of this 

minor misunderstanding. 


MANDRYKA: And in the meantime 
you make merry. 
I invite you! 


MILLI: Eljen—Eljen—Eljen— 
We all are invited! 

We're invited! Eljen! 

We all are invited. 


(all the guests lift their glasses. MAN- 
DRYKA and ADELAIDE have disappeared, 
followed by wa.pner, the gamblers, 
WELKO and DJURA) 


GuEsTs: Eljen—Eljen! 
We all are invited. 
Eljen! 

We all are invited! 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The hotel downstairs, an open room; in 
the center the big staircase leading to 
the first floor rooms. Downstairs a few 
tables with r-wspapers, and easy chairs. 
It is night. 


MATTEO (without his uniform jacket is 
seen upstairs leaning over the ban- 
nister. He seems to look for some- 
thing. The outer doorbell is ringing. 
MATTEO disappears. A waiter comes 
out of the reception room and opens 
the door) 


ARABELLA: (enters, returning from the 
ball. The waiter disappears again. 
ARABELLA walks slowly towards the 
stairs. Her eyes are half-closed, her 
face is full of happiness. She smiles 
and, as though she were dreaming 
awake, she sits down and slightly 
sways to the strains of the music she 
is singing) 

Through his fields 

and meadows 

we shall ride together— 

riding through the high 

and silent forests. 





Yes 

that’s where I see him: 
high and silent forests. 
And then, 

there will be 

his huntsmen— 

they will come 

to meet us. 

“Honor and obey her” 
he will tell them, 

“she’s the one 

whom I brought here” 
he will tell them, 

“from Imperial Wien 
But she no longer 
wants to go back there— 
now, 

she wants to stay with me, 
with me, 

and with my forests.” 


MATTEO: (appears again upstairs and 
leans over the railing. He sees and 
recognizes ARABELLA but can hardly 
believe his eyes. He whispers to him- 
self) 

Arabella!! 

It can’t be! 


I cannot believe it! 


ARABELLA (starting from her happy 
dreams. She does not see MATTEO who 
is behind her but she feels that she 


is no longer alone) 


MATTEO (has walked down the stairs and 
bows before ARABELLA) 


ARABELLA: (surprised but without any 
emotion) You here? 
(getting up quickly) 
So late? 
It seems you are 
still staying in this house? 


MATTEO: (with a hidden meaning) 
You here? 

That’s what I’m asking— 
Arabella! 

It’s very late. 

You’re going out? 


ARABELLA: I’ve only just returned. 

I'm going to my room now. 

Pleasant dreams! 
(she is about to go up the stairs, pass- 
ing him by) 


MATTEO: (with infinite irony) 
You've only just returned— 
you go—to your room now .. 
A girlish heart 

is full of secrets— 

no one fathoms it. 


ARABELLA: Well—pleasant dreams. 
I wonder 
why you're so amused? 


MATTEO: Oh, Arabella! 


ARABELLA: If there is something else 
you have to tell me, 

then speak to me by day— 

not now—not here! 


MATTEO: Something else? . . 
I? 
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Something else? 

Oh, sweetest Arabella! 
Let me give you thanks— 
today, tomorrow, always— 
till my dying day! 


ARABELLA: Thank me? for what? 
You know all that is over now— 
once and for all! 


MATTEO: Thank you—for what? 
Your art escapes my grasp! 
I'm scared 

by so much cold-blooded skill! 


ARABELLA: What do you mean? 


MATTEO: To make believe, 
and play the actress, 

only for the fun 

of playing— 

to play the actress 

with no audience .. . 
that is too much! 

It almost looks 

like evil witchcraft. 


ARABELLA: I do not understand 

the things that you are telling me— 
and therefore— 

pleasant dreams! 


MATTEO: (not letting her pass) 
All right. 

But one more glance first, 

all I'm asking 

is one glance: 

to say 

you are unchanging— 

and the same! 


ARABELLA: Unchanging? 


MATTEO: Unchanging! Unchanging! 
The one you were 
a little while ago still! 


ARAPELLA: A little while ago I... 
| Wess. 
somewhere else. 


MATTEO: (the expressian of an en- 
chanted memory on his face) 

A little while ago you . 

were 

you know where! 


ARABELLA: (with a glance upstairs, not 
understanding) 

I cannot understand you. 

And I do not care 

to stand around. 


MATTEO: (violently) This is too much! 
Such cold assurance, 
over every nerve— 
and after such a moment! 
It's too much to bear... 
Let me implore 
the one and only blood-drop 
that’s in you, 
that is unable to simulate! 
(he grabs her arm) 


ARABELLA: You are out of your senses! 
Matteo!— 

Do not try to hold me back— 
someone will hear me! 


MATTEO: You know 

how you can make me lose 
my reason— 

you, like no woman 

in this world. 

Now—look at me, 

and grant me only 

a parting glance 

to seal 

what happened there upstairs 
between us! 

And this is all 

I ask of you 

in all this world! 


THE WAITER (comes out of the reception 
room to open the door) 


ARABELLA: I hear some people. 
Don” try to stop me 


MATTEO: I gave my promise 

that you would be free of me 

after this evening .. . 

I swore it 

into your whispering kisses— 

tears streaming down your cheeks. . 

I will not break my oath. 

But we were in darkness. 

I never for a moment 

saw your eyes: 

now give me one more glance— 

a glance that seals 

in parting 

all that has been... 

and you are free 

forever! 
(ADELAIDE enters followed by MAN- 
DRYKA who stops abruptly. After him 
appears WALDNER together with the 
three gamblers. WELKO and pJuRA re- 
main standing by the door) 

ADELAIDE: What an excited t@te-4-téte, 

right on the stairs! 

You wanted to retire 

but are still downstairs? 

My child— 

what is the reason? 


ARABELLA: Nothing’s wrong, Mama— 
nothing. 


MANDRYKA: Yes! 
that man is the devil 
of the doorkey!— 


ARABELLA: (takes one step towards MAN- 
DRYKA, without any sign of embarrass- 
ment) I did not think 

I'd see you again 

this evening, 

Herr von Mandryka? 


MANDRYKA: (to ADELAIDE) 
I ask you, Countess, 

for permission 

to withdraw at once. 
Welko! 


WELKO: My Gospodar—is this the one’ 


MANDRYKA: Get packed: 
tomorrow morning 
we are going home. 


ARABELLA: Why should this be of con- 
cern to you? 
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Mandryka ... 

when I came home, 

I met Matteo here, 

a dear old friend 

of all of us. 

But all these details 

I'll gladly tell you later, 
if you want it. 


MANDRYKA: I should be much obliged 
if you’d excuse me. 
(about to leave) 


ARABELLA (surprised, shakes her head) 


ADELAIDE: Oh, Vienna! 
town of evil tongues, 
malice and gossip! .. . 
(to MATTEO) 
You don’t know what you've done. 


WALDNER: (detaining MANDRYKA) 
Stay here another moment, please. 
It seems 
that there are still a few misunder- 
standings left. 
(to ARABELLA) 
I'm asking you, my child—: 
where have you been? 
How did you get home 
from the ball— 
did he escort you? 
Did you agree to it? 


ARABELLA: Papa— 
please look into my eyes: 
how can one madman 
drive everybody crazy 
in no time? 


WALDNER: There’s nothing you've to 
tell me? 


ARABELLA: Not a single thing 

except the one you knew about, Papa— 
and knew all evening. 

Or perhaps you did not know? 


WALDNER: That makes me feel much 
better. 

(kisses ARABELLA’s forehead, then 
turning to MANDRYKA) 

Use your judgment—-: 

you see: 

nothing has happened! 

Simply nothing. 

Don’t worry— 

just forget all this to-do! 

And so good night. 
(to the gamblers) 

Let’s go and play in there. 

No reason to lose 

more time. 


MANDRYKA: I want to help you. 
If indeed good will and money 
can be of help 
to cover up the comedy you're playing— 
since for the role 
in which it seems you chose 
to cast me 
I feel I am unsuitable. 
my Fraulein. 

(turning away from her) 
No—no. 
I can’t believe it. 
It simply cannot be! 
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ADELAIDE: Oh, that threefold 
disgraceful encounter! 


WALDNER: Let’s have no arias, 
if you'll be so kind... 


ARABELLA: Mandryka— 

hear me out. 

As true as God 

on Heaven's throne, 

as truly 

you have nothing to forgive me. 
If someone 

asks forgiveness, 

it’s for you to ask it, 

for telling me what you have told me, 
and in such a tone! 


MANDRYKA: (staring at MATTEO, grimly) 
You want a blind man— 

but my eyes are all too seeing! 
You want a deaf man, 

but I’m very keen of hearing! 
You want a man 

who is weak of mind, 

such a man 

might be stupid enough 

to see 

but not recognize him! 

Nor understand 

what kind of a game 

you're playing—in the night! 


MATTEO: Enough! 

If by chance 

you have any rights here, any titles, 
even though they’re very new— 

I'm at your disposal! 


ARABELLA: (between the two) 

Yes—he is entitled. 

He has all the rights! 

For I have vowed to love him. 

But you don’t have any rights over mc, 
no right whatsoever! 

You know that— 

why don’t you say so? 


MATTEO: I've ... no right... . 


ARABELLA: (to MANDRYKA) 
You heard him! 


MANDRYKA: If you’d only let him 
finish his sentence .. . 

a little word 

had remained on his tongue still— 
“Tve ... mo tigtt . . 
I could almost hear it, 
but then he swallowed it. 
I saw it— 

that silent little word ... 
I saw his lips move. 


~ career 


ARABELLA: Matteo! 

I have never known you for a cad... 
What do you try to do? 

To vent a childish spite, 

before the world 

you would disgrace me? 

You have made up your mind 

to wreck my marriage! 


ADELAIDE: The miserable cheat! 
He thinks he can force us 
to give him our daughter! 


MANDRYKA: (one step closer to MATTEO) 
aa 
Don’t try to hide the truth in silence ... 


MATTEO: No word! No word! 


MANDRYKA: (tO ARABELLA) 

“Only the right...” 

that’s what he wanted to tell you— 

“only the right which this night 
bestows ...!” 

Do try again! 

Between the two of you alone 

he might not mind to speak about it. 


ARABELLA: (to MATTEO) 
Is there anything at all 
that you’d still want to tell me? 


MATTEO: No. 


MANDRYKA: Let me congratulate you, 

sincerely, 

on so much luck with beautiful 
women— 

and also on your tact—: 

I wonder which is greater. 


ARABELLA: You've heard what he has 
said? 

WALDNER: Mandryka!— 

You'll give me satisfaction 

for this outrage! 

My dear—where are my pistols? 

What? I’ve sold them? 

What a shame! 

I shall find means to get a pair of 
pistols! 

ARABELLA: I care no longer 

what may come, 

how futile is this life, 

what meaning is there in this world, 

if such a man can weaken, 

if he cannot find the strength 

to trust me— 

if he deserts me 

for a shadow’s ghost! 


ADELAIDE: No, surely, this young man 
does not deserve 

that you honor him with a duel. 
Theodor! 

Don’t you see this is 

the abject intrigue 

of a twice-rejected suitor? 

That is obvious. 


THE HOTEL GUESTS (appearing upstairs) 


CHORUS (TENORS): How? 

Do you know what’s what? 

Who has been caught with whom? 
What? Someone ran away? 

What? Someone ran away? 

With .. . a lieutenant? 

Do you know what’s what? 

With . . . a lieutenant? 


BASSES: What? How? How? 

Do you know what’s what? 

Who has been caught with whom? 
What? Someone ran away... 

with a lieutenant? 


WALDNER: Who's talking of Matteo? 
It’s Mandryka from whom 
I must have satisfaction! 
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MATTEO: I am the only guilty one 
I'm taking back the words I spoke 
and every glance 

You must have misunderstood me 
I did net mean a single word 

of those that you imagined 

If anyone is to be blamed, 

it is I! 


WALDNER: (sharply) Smear her first 

and then again, suddenly, 

you try a white-wash 

that’s not the way a gentleman behaved 
in my time! 


MANDRYKA: (addressing ARABELLA only) 
The young lieutenant behaved as well 
as he could ha 

I think the time has come 


for you to pay some heed 
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MAITEO: | am the only guilty one. 
I'm taking back the words | spoke 
and every glence. 


Steber: Brian 


Blanche 


to him—and to his feelings, 

lovely child! 

Confess the truth and own up 

just to me—: 

he is your lover! 

I'll do my best to help. 

You can rely on me entirely, Arabella! 


ARABELLA: I swear by all that’s holy to 
me—Mandryka— 
the truth is on my side. 


MANDRYKA: Please do not swear away 
your soul’s salvation! 
Deep in my heart, I ache for you! 
(to himself) 
Oh Lord—what have I done 
that you bring shame on me, through 
such a girl! 
(again to ARABELLA, softly) 


You can’t deny it: 

I have seen the boy 

as he was giving him— 
I saw it clearly— 

the key to your room! 


ARABELLA: I don’t understand you. 


MANDRYKA: You know the one I mean 
he is your groom. 


ARABELLA: Not Zdenko? 
Good God! but who else? 


MANDRYKA: Aha! I want you to con- 
fess it, 


just to me 


ARABELLA: It seems that Hell itself 
must be against me! 


MANDRYKA: Am I to spare this man, 
THEATRE ARTS 
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who has destroyed all my life’s hopes— 
am I to spare him, 

because he’s your lover? 

Tell me that! 


ARABELLA: The truth is on my side. 
Only truth is: 

everything else— 

that’s clear to see— 

speaks against me. 


MANDRYKA: I ask you now: 
will you marry him, 

that Matteo, 

with whom you kept 

a secret lovers’ rendezvous 


a half hour after .. . our engagement 


ARABELLA: (walking away from him) 
I have nothing to reply 
to your questions—Herr von Mandryka 


| Hilde 


Leben 
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ZDENKA: 


MANDRYKA: All right! (grimly) 
Go, hurry up, and find an armourer, 
Welko. 
Whatever it may cost, I need some 
sabres. 
Two heavy sabres, with a cutting point! 
Bring them at once— 
and make a doctor get up from his 
bed— 
that’s all we need. We'll use the winter- 
garden. (half-turning to MATTEO) 
This is between the two of us— 
we do not need a witness! 
(takes his cigar case out of his pocket, 
thinks it over, offers one to MATTEO 
who refuses; lights one himself) 
Would you, ladies and gentlemen, 
permit us 
to be alone till it is time? 


To you I'll tell my secret, 


only you alone. 


ARABELLA: | am with you—l'll never let you 


1 am with you! 


Gueden, Eleanor Steber, Brian 


Blanche Thebom, Ralph Herbert) 


(everything is full of expectation) 


ZDENKA: (a voice from upstairs) 
Papa! Mama! 


(all are looking up) 


(in a negligee, with her hair down, 
comes running down the stairs and 
kneels before her father) 


Papa! 


ADELAIDE: (covering ZDENKA with her 
coat) Zdenka! What is this get-up? 


It’s disgraceful. 


ARABELLA: What is it, dear? Zdenker!! 
—speak! 
I am with you 


ZDENKA: One last adieu 
then I will leave you— 
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I must go! 
I'll rest deep in the river, 
long before the day breaks. 


WALDNER: What are you saying? 


cHorus: Who is this girl? 
She’s young and very pretty! 


MANDRYKA: I recognize this face— 
I've seen it once before .. . 


ZDENKA: Forgive me, all of you, and let 
me go. 

I'm so ashamed—I die of shame. 

So let me go! 

The river be my grave, 

when the sun rises ... soon... 

After that you'll forgive me, 

every one of you— 

even Papa. 


ARABELLA: (embracing ZDENKA) 

You stay with me, 

and nothing that has happened, dear— 
I don’t care what it was— 

ever can alter our love for Zdenka! 


ZDENKA: (pointing at MATTEO) 
It was not his fault, 

for he never knew— 

and I alone... 


ADELAIDE: Still, poor, unhappy, child! 
Still—like the grave. 


WALDNER: Be still yourself! 
And let her tell her story. 
You see now what you get 
for all your masquerading! 


ZDENKA: (to ARABELLA) 
To you I'll tell my secret, 
only you alone. 


ARABELLA: I am with you—I’ll never let 
you go— 
I am with you! 


ZDENKA: (close by her) 

He was convinced . . . that it was you! 

I was afraid—afraid for him .. . 
Bella... 

you understand? 

Still now he does not know .. . that 
it was I. 

(full of fear) 
Matteo! 


MATTEO: What sweetest voice has called 
my name? 


ZDENKA: (ashamed) The voice of one 
who played you false .. . 

Matteo! .. . Your friend, 

your dear friend, 

your Zdenko speaks to you. 

But I am Zdenka ... yes... 

I'm Arabella’s sister! 


MATTEO: My dearest friend— 
my lovely Zdenka... 
sweetest angel, you! 


ZDENKA: I ask you both for your 
forgiveness, 

you and her: 

forgive me... 

oh—my God! 


(covering her face with her hands) 
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ARABELLA: If love, because it is too great, 
must beg forgiveness— 
then you must beg him to forgive you. 


MATTEO: The room .. . was in 
darkness .. . 

and I never .. . never heard your voice. 

And yet ...I feel... 

as though, from the beginning, 

I'd sensed the truth. 


My loving, tender Zdenka! 


ZDENKA (looking at MATTEO tenderly, but 
still in ARABELLA’s arm) 


MANDRYKA: She is the boy I saw .. . 

I wish the ground would open! 

How can I ever hope she will forgive 
me? 

How can I ever 

dare forgive myself! 


(WELKO enters carrying two sabres. 
Behind him psura with two pistols 
in a box, behind him a doctor) 


MANDRYKA: (sees them but motions 
them away) 


WALDNER: (with the cold determination 
of the gambler) That’s good! 

Now I have the opponent 

whom I want! 

This is a father’s task—: 

it’s up to me. 


THE THREE GAMBLERS: Oho! Oho! 


MANDRYKA: (paying no attention to 
WALDNER; addressing himself to aRa- 
BELLA only) 

How can I stand before you, 

Arabella! 

I know I don’t deserve 

one single glance from you 

in all my life. 

A clumsy peasant— 

with these sturdy fists I have 

I thought I could .. . 

I thought a man could reach 

for happiness, 

like that! 

I am no longer worthy— 

I lost everything. 

Regret is all 

that’s left me now— 

regret and shame 

until I die. 


ARABELLA: Zdenkerl, 

you're so much kinder than I am. 
You have a heart 

more loving than mine— 

and nothing counts for you, 
nothing in this world 

but what your heart may bid you do— 
I thank you, dear, 

You've given me a golden lesson: 
it’s not for us to want things, 

to demand them— 

we must not weigh, 

we must not trade, 

nor ever stint— 

but give, 

and love, 

till the day we die. 


(she does not give MANDRYKA the one: 
glance he is longing for, which would 
set everything right) 


ZDENKA: Your voice is soft and mild, 
you do not bear me grudge— 

you are kind 

more than words can say. 

I know you, 

no one knows you like me, 

and all I do is always done 

out of love for you! 

I hoped to steal away, and to vanish 
so that none of you would be hurt. 
But you understand me, you, 

and you will not desert me 
whatever now may come! 


MANDRYKA: (hesitates) 
What now may come... 


ADELAIDE: Oh God! 

Oh shame beyond all measure! 

Oh, how I wished 

this evening had not happened! 

I'm sure 

no fortuneteller told me such a thing! 


WALDNER: What’s now to come? 
That’s very clear! 
(with a glance at the pistols) 


ARABELLA: (to ZDENKA) 
But come what may, 
I am with you. 


MANDRYKA: (staring at ARABELLA) 
What now may come... 


ZDENKA: Papa! 


MATTEO: Angel from Heaven! 
God will guard you. 
He will not let the world defile you! 


MANDRYKA: What now may come... 
(he turns as though going away) 


ARABELLA: Mandryka .. . 
(she lifts her hand) 


MANDRYKA: (bending over ARABELLA’S 
hand) I am not worthy 
of your forgiveness! 


ARABELLA: Still—Mandryka— 

we will say nothing more. 

It seems 

we have forgotten 

what it was that happened here. 

It was no fault of ours. 

Good will 

is now the bond that shall unite us, 
for all that still may come .. . 


MANDRYKA: For all that still may come? 
(with a quick decision he takes mat- 
Teo by the hand and leads him over 
to WALDNER) 

Let’s post the banns! 

With this lieutenant 

I appear before you, 

noble Captain and Count, 

I bow to you. 

I ask in his name— 

he is my friend— 

that you will not deny to him 

the hand of this young lady. 
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WALDNER (with a gesture indicating 
“no”) 


MANDRYKA: Do not deny 
what ardent love 
has bestowed on him! 


ZDENKA: (weak) Matteo! Papa! 
What is the meaning? 
I need not leave? 


ARABELLA: You must be happy now 
as you deserve. 


WALDNER: (is moved and kisses 
ARABELLA) 

Don’t cry, my darling— 

and you, young man, 

let me shake your hand. 
(he shakes matreo’s hand) 


ADELAIDE: Oh—Theodor— 


what a reversal! 
WALDNER: Colossal! 
ADELAIDE: (in tears) Oh, Theodor! 


WALDNER: (embraces ADELAIDE casually, 
and immediately turns to his fellow 
gamblers) 

I am at your disposal. 

Let us go. 

(rushes off, the gamblers behind him) 


THE GuEsTs: We might as well sleep: 
this is the end of it. 
(they all retire to their rooms) 


ARABELLA: Take her upstairs, Mama. 


MANDRYKA (taking one step towards 
ARABELLA) 


(ADELAIDE and ZDENKA go upstairs) 


ARABELLA: Now let us say no more, 
we'll wait until the sun shines... 
Don’t you think so too? 


ZDENKA: Matteo! 


ARABELLA: Come on! 
Tomorrow is near, 
then he'll be yours forever. 


MATTEO (disappears) 
MANDRYKA (anxious and tense) 


ARABELLA: (to MANDRYKA, casually) 
Could your servant 

go to the court outside 

and, from the well, 

bring me a glass of water 

to my room? 


WELKO (rushes off) 


ARABELLA: I think 
that it might do me good ... 
we did a lot of talking. 

(she goes upstairs) 


MANDRYKA: (looking after her until she 
has disappeared upstairs. Somebody 
must have turned out one more lamp; 
it is darker now) 

She has no glance for me, 

she does not say “good-night”— 

she leaves me here, 

and goes... 
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But then, 

what else did I deserve? 
What is deserved 

in all this world? 
Deserved . . . for what? 
A beating 

is deserved 

by such a lout as me! 
Yet, as a gift 

I'd have gladly taken 
one of her glances— 

or even half a glance! 


WELKO (comes back with a glass o 
tray; looks at MANDRYKA with a ques- 
tion on his face) 

MANDRYKA: Take it upstairs. 

WELKO (goes upstairs) 


MANDRYKA: She meant nothing at all 
oniy a glass of water— 

and then, no longer see me! 

Or perhaps, she meant to mock me? 
Perhaps .. . 

but if she mocks me, 

that alone ...is... 

a blessing she grants me, 

and an undeserved one— 

God knows that! 


ARABELLA (appears upstairs, glances 
down to see whether he is there: her 
face lights up. She takes the glass 
and walks down the stairs, WELKO 
behind her) 


MANDRYKA (turns around, sees ARABELLA 
with the glass, as she is walking down 
the stairs slowly and solemnly; in his 
sudden joy he walks a few steps back) 


ARABELLA: (on the last step) 
I'm very glad, 

Mandryka, 

that you’ve stayed, 


- and have not gone away. 


This glass here 

I intended to empty 

all alone— 

and while I’m drinking 
forget the evil 

that has been today .. . 
and then, 

to go to bed 

and no longer think 

of you and me, 

until a radiant day 

once more were shining 
over us— 

But later 

when I felt 

that you were standing 
in the dark, 

I knew 

a higher might 

had touched my heart, 
and touched it to the core... 
so I need not refresh myself 
with any drink: 

no— 

I'm refreshed 

because I feel 

that love is mine 


And thus this drink 

that none has touched 

I offer to my friend— 

this evening 

when I’m parting 

from the girl 

that I have been. 
(she steps down and hands him the 
glass) 


WELKO (takes the empty tray out of 
ARABELLA’S hand and disappears) 


MANDRYKA: (empties the glass quickly 
and holds it high in his right hand) 

As true as from this glass 

no one shall ever 

drink again, 

thus you are mine, 

and yours am I—,; 

for time without end... 
(he smashes tie glass against the 
steps) 


ARABELLA: (her hand on his shoulder) 
And so we are 

betrothed as lovers 

evermore— 

in grief 

in joy— 

to hurt 

and 

to forgive ... 


MANDRYKA: Forever you, 
my angel, 

and to all 

that yet may come 

to us! 


ARABELLA: You will believe me? 


MANDRYKA: And you'll be always 
as you are? 


ARABELLA: I cannot be 
another— 

take me 

as I am. 


(she falls into his arms, he kisses her, 
she tears herself away and runs up- 
stairs. MANDRYKA downstairs, looking 
after her) 
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Edinburgh Festival last fall 


Musical Theatre, USA 


Opera, operetta and the musical are being featured 
with increasing regularity among productions of 
college and community theatres throughout the 
country. Opera and music departments at the larger 
universities have been expanding their production 
schedules, while some college and community groups 
are presenting musical theatre for the first time this 
season. 

The expanding college opera programs during the 
past year have included premiéres of two new Eng- 
lish translations by John Gutman of the Metropolitan 
Opera: Auber’s Fra Diavolo at the Opera Workshop 
of HUNTER COLLEGE in New York City, and 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
The Opera Workshop at Hunter is a non-credit, 


adult-education activity; its function is to train ex- 
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The After Dinner Opera Company took this production of The Pot of Fat, by Theodore Chanler and Hester Pickman, to the 


perienced singers to interpret operatic roles. It was 
established to provide an opportunity for talented 
students of opera to receive training which might 
otherwise be denied them because of lack of facilities 
or funds. Under the sponsorship of the Hunter Col- 
lege Opera Association, this organization has offered 
such works as Handel’s Xerxes and Meyerowitz’s 
Bad Boys in School, as well as the Auber opera. 
Mme. Rose Landver is the present stage director, and 
William Tarrasch the musical director. The Gutman 
adaptation of The Tales of Hoffmann, presented in 
November at the University of Southern California, 
was conducted and directed by Walter Ducloux, and 
designed by John E. Blankenchip. 


In November the SACRAMENTO CIVIC REPER- 
TORY THEATRE presented a new musical version 
of John Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera, designed to retain 
the eighteenth-century flavor of the original work 
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With music by Emil Martin and libretto by Eleanor 
McClatchy, this new version greatly expanded the 
number of songs in the original play, so that its musi- 
cal content now is similar to that of the average 
musical comedy. Offered with a cast of twenty-five, 
under the direction of Anthony Reid, the production 
took its cue from Hogarth’s lively and spirited illus- 
trations of the period. Dunbar Beck’s stage settings 
used the sepia-colored tints of old prints as well as 
certain conventions of the eighteenth-century stage, 
such as the wings in perspective, on which were de- 
picted houses in the architecture of the period. Lin- 
nebach projection was used on a central screen to 
portray the various locales. 

In off-Broadway activity, the AFTER DINNER 
OPERA COMPANY of New York scored last season 
with “three happy operas,” a program of short con- 
temporary works including Opera, Opera, a musical 
skit spoofing opera, with libretto by William Saroyan 
and music by Martin Kalmanoff; Theodore Chanler’s 
The Pot of Fat, with libretto by Hester Pickman 
based on the Grimm fairy tale about a cat and mouse 
in partnership; and Gerald Cockshott’s Apollo and 
Persephone, which satirizes Greek mythology. Fol- 
lowing this the company was invited to appear at 
the Edinburgh Festival, where it offered The Pot of 
Fat, plus Sweet Betsy from Pike by Mark Bucci, and 
Gertrude Stein’s In a Garden, with music by Meyer 
Kupferman. Next this group toured Germany for 
four weeks and offered twenty performances in 
Austria. The company which has been presenting 
American opera since 1949, is under the direction of 
Richard Flusser, Peter Wingate and Lloyd Anderson. 

The new arts center at ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
South Bend, Indiana, was the setting for the debut 
of the N.B.C. Opera Company in October. The pre- 
sentation of The Marriage of Figaro, in English 
marked the dedication of the center. Costing $2,500,- 
000, the building contains an auditorium which seats 
some fifteen hundred, plus a smaller hall, both 
equipped with the latest facilities and equipment for 


theatrical presentations. 
Among the many theatre programs which include 


musical comedy or operetta is a unique one at OBER- 
LIN COLLEGE in Ohio, where the school’s Gilbert 
and Sullivan Players not only offer two works by the 
famous team each year but also go on the road for 
winter tours and a six-week summer season at Cape 
Cod. Their most recent offering was Iolanthe in 
December. In 1955 at the UNIVERSITY OF MIS- 
SOURI, the Student Government Association began 
allocating an annual sum of money to a student musi- 
cal board for the production of a musical at the 
university. This year’s offering was Wonderful Town 
in November, directed by Jess Resse. Carousel was 
presented in November by the UNIVERSITY OF 
MIAMI at its Ring Theatre, and Finian’s Rainbow 
opens January 31 at the UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 
SOTA Theatre, to run through February 10. An 
original musical, Gris-Gris, was presented during the 
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current season at the Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute of the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
Virginia. Several students contributed music for the 
book by Lucille Nes. At the UNIVERSITY OF 
TULSA the annual musical written by faculty mem- 
bers Beaumont Bruestle and Charles Sweir is being 
replaced by a production of Twelfth Night in Feb- 
ruary, for which the pair is providing additional 
lyrics and music. John Hurdle’s choreography is 
based on Elizabethan dances; Hank Barrows is the 
designer. 

Two new Canadian operas had their premiéres in 
Toronto during November, presented by Canadian 
Music Associates. They are Harry Somers’ The Fool 
(libretto by Michael Fram) and Maurice Black- 
burn’s Une Mesure de Silence, with libretto by 
Marthe Blackburn. 


Theatre in Shreveport 


CENTENARY COLLEGE in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, will have a new $378,000 theatre this year, partly 
as a result of the tremendous success of the musical 
South Pacific, presented in the school’s Playhouse 
last summer and fall by the Shreveport Summer 
Theatre. Town-and-gown theatre activities are com- 
bined in the Playhouse, which in the winter houses 
Centenary’s courses in speech and drama as well as 
productions of the classics, on which the staff, stu- 
dents and townspeople co-operate. In the summer 
a subscription series is offered. The year-round activ- 
ities are under the direction of Joseph Gifford, col- 
lege drama director. 

In reporting on the production of South Pacific, 
Pericles Alexander, critic and theatre columnist of 
the Shreveport Times, pointed out that the musical 
had the longest run ever recorded at a resident the- 
atre in a Louisiana City—twenty-one performances 
during June and July before a total of sixty-three 
hundred people. Then it reopened after Labor Day. 
Commenting on the production, Alexander stated 
that it “reasserts and underscores that native talent, 
properly cultivated and pointed in the right direction, 
can approximate professional standards.” 

The gift of the Charlton H. Lyons family of Shreve- 
port, Centenary’s new theatre has been designed by 
Samuel G. Wiener. James H. Miller, who served as 
theatre advisor, reports that the auditorium is limited 
to some 350 seats, to provide for good visibility, audi- 
bility and informal assembly. The entire treatment 
of the auditorium is designed to de-emphasize the 
old picture-frame separation of audience and actor, 
he states. An orchestra pit the full width of the 
thirty-two-foot proscenium opening will enable the 
summer theatre’s musicals and operas to be presented 
with a full orchestra. The stage is to be forty feet 
deep at the center, and there will be two small fore- 
stage areas at either side and forward of the pro- 
scenium. 

The Centenary Playhouse serves as the center of 
a service program which includes preparation of 
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children’s shows, as presented by the Junior League 
for local schools. The group provides technical as- 
sistance for both the local symphony’s outdoor pro- 
grams and the Civic Opera. Plans for children’s 
classes in creative dramatics are included in the 
projected activities for the new theatre. 

Another active theatre organization in the Louisi- 
ana city is the LITTLE THEATRE OF SHREVE- 
PORT, currently in its thirty-fifth season. The latter 
was launched in October with The Bad Seed. This is 
the twenty-first season at the playhouse for the hus- 
band-and-wife team of director John Wray Young 
and designer Margaret Mary Young. Scheduled to 
follow was The Great Sebastians. The theatre oper- 
ates under a closed-membership policy and offers 
six productions during the season. Its schedule last 
season included Mrs. McThing, The Desperate Hours 
and Dial “M” for Murder. 


Judging Nonprofessional Drama 


To provide qualified judges for drama contests 
among nonprofessional theatre groups in this country, 
an AMERICAN COUNCIL OF DRAMA JUDGES 
has been formed. The group is an outgrowth of the 
New Jersey Theatre League’s annual one-act play 
tournament, and the league’s desire to select the 
best-qualified judges. The council, however, is auton- 
omous. Organized along the lines of the British 
Guild of Drama Adjudicators, which has recognized 
the American group as an affiliate, the council num- 


Auber’s Fra Diavolo as presented by the Hunter College 
Opera Workshop in an English translation by John Gutman 


bers twelve members; its requirements for admission 
include at least ten years of experience in judging 
plays, and a written and practical examination, for 
which there is a small fee. 

The adjudicators use 300 as the perfect score in 
filling out a rating sheet for each play. Two judges 
are assigned to score each production separately, 
and their sheets are then averaged. Seventy-five 
points are given for each of the following: acting 
(body, casting, characterization, teamwork, voice), 
directing (composition, movement, pace pantomime, 
picturization, tempo), producing (costume, hand 
props, lights, make-up, set, sound) and attainment 
(analysis and treatment, artistry, audience reaction, 
dramatic merit of play, endeavor). The judges also 
outline the reasons for their scoring in each category. 
After the written scores are completed, one of the 
judges then gives an oral critique. Adjudication, the 
council believes, “is an educational process which 
applies three ways. It educates the participants, the 
audience and the judges.” Mrs. Theodore Tuzik is 
president of the council, and Mrs. Alfred Erdman the 
secretary. Headquarters are at 31 East Reid Place, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


Alfred’s Touring Plays 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Alfred, New York, is 
currently offering seven productions in its touring 
series of plays for schools and community groups in 
the area. The works include Our Town, Medea, As 
You Like It, A Streetcar Named Desire, Peter Pan, 
George Kelly’s one-act comedy The Potboiler, and 
a concert version of Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion. Mort Clark is director of the drama 
group, which in addition to its touring activities 
sponsors an annual drama festival for schools and 


' colleges of New York State. This year’s festival will 


take place May 1-5, when the university also plays 
host to the New York State High School Thespian 
Conference. 


International Theatre Month 


Last month this department listed material for 
groups celebrating International Theatre Month dur- 
ing 1957. The following additional publications are 
available free from International Theatre Month, 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C.: UNESCO in 
Perspective by Brenda M. H. Tripp, Questions and 
Answers about UNESCO; What Should We Teach 
about the United Nations? by Max McCullough, 
About UNESCO; Cultural Relations between the 
Old World and the New by George N. Shuster, and 
A Study of UNESCO by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. by Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire. 
A new booklet available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 35 cents is UNESCO—An Amer- 
ican View. 
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Philadelphia’s Academy of Music marks its centennial in 1957. 


A century ago, a group of public-spirited Phila- 
delphians became alarmed that their city had no 
grand-opera house worthy of the noble art. The hat 
was passed to build a splendid concert hall, a temple 
to the Muses, to be called the American Academy of 
Music. A half-million dollars (1850 dollars) poured 
into the fund from the public’s pockets, and of this 
about $200,000 went to purchase ground. Napoleon 
LeBrun, a local architect, was then asked to supply 
an opera house with what was left in the hat. Le- 
Brun gave the sponsors a frank choice: Either they 
could have a fine, musically-perfect interior with a 
make-do exterior, or they could have an imposing 
exterior of classic marble, “frozen music,” at the 
expense of the interior. The decision was in char- 
acter with the city’s conservative tradition: to spend 
the limit on the vital inside of the house and let the 
marble facade wait. 

Today, a hundred years later and looking every 
year of it, Philadelphia’s only existing opera house 
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stands on its corner at Broad and Locust Streets— 
plush inside and drab outside, but familiar and be- 
loved to generations of Philadelphians who long ago 
stopped calling it the American Academy of Music. 
Some Atomic Age sophisticates refer to it affection- 
ately as the Old Lady of South Broad Street. To 
everybody it is the Academy of Music, and no one 
can imagine a city of Philadelphia without it. It is 
the home of the Philadelphia Orchestra; its down- 
tilted stage tests the tiptoe balance of such visiting 
ballet companies as Sadler’s Wells and the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo; its dressing rooms have held 
the make-up boxes of many a major opera star since 
1857; its huge proscenium has framed the greatest 
virtuosos of the day in concerts now recorded only 
in faded programs and memories. If the Academy’s 
dreary red-brick walls give it more the outside 
appearance of a warehouse than an opera house, it 
is because the founding fathers never did get around 
to raising the money to turn (continued on page 95) 
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The Met Broadcasts 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EAR 
by Milton Cross 


To the millions of listeners who hear his 
precisely projected voice on the Metropol- 
itan Opera broadcasts every Saturday af- 
ternoon, Milton Cross is “Mr. Opera.” His 
has been the voice heard on these pro- 
grams ever since they began on Christmas 
Day, 1931. During the intervening twenty- 
five years, he has never missed a single 
broadcast. 

Many listeners identify him so closely 
with the Metropolitan that they write to 
him asking why he put on such-and-such 
opera instead of another one. Before the 
curtain goes up and during the intermis- 
sions at Saturday matinées, his little glass 
booth on the Grand Tier (“just about 
twice the size of a telephone booth,” he 
says) is a center of interest for members 
of the audience. He is normally stopped 
by an average of fifty autograph collectors 
after each broadcast and is matched in this 
respect at the Metropolitan only by Lily 
Pons. 

Cross was given the first annual award 
(1929) made for good radio diction by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Originally a singer, himself, Cross has 
been in radio since 1921. He once appeared 
at the Metropolitan as a super when he 
was a youngster, and actually sang in the 
building, although not on the stage, when 
he was interviewed by Clifton Fadiman 
during an intermission on one of the Sat- 
urday broadcasts and fulfilled Fadiman’s 
request that he sing the theme song of one 
of his old shows, “The Slumber Hour.” Of 
all the celebrities interviewed by Fadiman 
on this program, none has evoked the re- 
sponse froin listeners that Cross did. “Mr. 
Cross is the dean of radio announcers,” 
one listener wrote afterwards, “and we 
think he has done more for good music 
than anyone else in radio.” 





“The house lights are being lowered. In a moment 
the great gold curtain will go up.. .” 

These words, coming out of your radio on a Satur- 
day afternoon, are undoubtedly the signal for you 
to settle back and enjoy another of the weekly broad- 
casts from the Metropolitan Opera. For me, however, 
their meaning is somewhat different. I have had the 
privilege of introducing the Metropolitan broadcasts 
with these words ever since they first went on the 
air on Christmas Day in 1931. But a quarter of a 
century of this now-familiar experience has not less- 
ened my feeling when I utter these lines that my zero 
hour has arrived. 

Just as I stop speaking, the conductor raises his 
baton and we are launched on the longest, biggest, 
most varied and most elaborate show on the air. 
In the course of the next three or four hours, there 
are at least fifty occasions when things could go 
disastrously wrong. The health, timing and temper- 
ament of numerous singers, of a conductor and of 
the participants in three subsidiary programs—the 
intermission features—are all involved. Consider 
that a ninety-minute network spectacular is re- 
hearsed for weeks and then put on the air under 
tightly controlled studio conditions, while the much 
longer Metropolitan broadcasts go on every week, 
not in a studio but under circumstances in which the 
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Curtain time for the Metropolitan Opera on Saturday after- 
noons finds Cross in this box, from which he has a full view 


of .the stage 
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human element has relatively free rein. Yet, through 
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stances, most singers would have gone ahead and 

hoped to pull through all right. But in this particular 

case Pechner had to sing from a tower, a rickety 

affair which swung like a ship in a heavy sea. It was 

reached by climbing a ladder which, because it was 

in front of the tower, had to be removed before the CONDUCTOR: 
curtain went up. Once the singer was up there, there ma : ; : ahs. 
was no means of getting down as long as the curtain — a STAGED BY l 
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It was subscribers’ night that time and a single act 
of Il Trovatore was to be broadcast. Just as I was 
about to announce the rise of the curtain, word 
reached me that Samuel Insull, the president of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, would first read an 
annual report. It was not the sort of thing that a net- 
work would want to bother broadcasting, and I was 
told to keep talking, keep stalling for time during 
Insull’s speech. I hadn’t prepared anything for such 
an emergency so I began talking about the first thing 
that came to mind: the plot of the opera. I told the 
story. Then I retold it, using different words. Then 
I suggested how the scenery would probably look 
and I recalled other scenery that I had seen used in 
Il Trovatore. I went over the cast, slowly. I reviewed 
other casts that I remembered. I told the story of 
Verdi's life. I gave a brief history of opéra. I recited 
the history of the Chicago Civic Opera. I described 
the auditorium in which the opera was being given. 
Frantically reaching for ideas, I described the laby- 
rinth of paths beneath the opera house, and then the 
cellar under the stage where the technicians and I 
were located and where, (continued on page 96) 
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a replacement could be obtained for Pechner. Our net ' | e 
intermission programs are carefully timed and are V : ' ) 

not readily stretchable. This one ended just when 

it was supposed to, and then I was brought on to do 

the necessary stretching. I started out full of beans Neither ¢ain, nor snow, nor heat, nor gloom of night stays 

and flowing with ready words, but as time wore on Milton Cross from the completion of his appointed Metro- 

the words began to come slower and more hesitantly. politan rounds. 

Fortunately Lawrence Davidson happened to be in 

the house at the time and was quickly pressed into 

service as Pechner’s replacement, so I was not forced 

to repeat the sort of thing I once did under somewhat 

similar circumstances at the Chicago Civic Opera 

House. 


Mezzo-soprano Blanche Thebom of the Metropolitan joins 


7 Milton Cross in observing the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
, » the Met broadcasts. 





A Quarter Century of 


by Mary Ellis Peltz 


Whether the snow is falling gently in the third act 
of La Bohéme, or the thunder is rolling in Die Wal- 
kitire, the chances are that someone of the fifteen 
million people who are listening this year to the 
broadcast of these works from the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Saturday afternoons is experiencing 
the same kind of weather. Whether Milton Cross has 
just described the dim plains of Louisiana at the end 
of Manon Lescaut, or the waving palm trees of the 
Aida Nile Scene or the wintry forests of Boris Godu- 
nov, someone at the other end of the sound waves 
can look out of his window and set the stage at his 
own front door. 

And he does. Hundreds of letters each week tes- 
tify that Jacques Barzun of Columbia University 
was right when he wrote last year that music in the 
United States “has turned for millions of persons 
into a fervent love or master passion that often 
resembles fanatical zeal.” For “music” he might 
truthfully have substituted “opera.” Through the 
twenty-five years of the Saturday broadcasts, through 
recordings and through over five hundred local 
opera-producing organizations from coast to coast, 
opera has struck home. 

Take the shut-ins for example. Some of them still 
cherish faded photos of Jean de Reszke and Emma 
Eames. Many of them love to write letters. When- 
ever they find a story of one of their idols, long dead 
perhaps, they write to Opera News, the weekly mag- 
azine of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and thank 
the editor for remembering the man they adored 
from a distance in their teens, the woman to whom 
they once sent a box of flowers. “I haven’t the money 
or the strength to attend an opera any more,” wrote 
one old lady in a Middle Western city. “Indeed I 
don’t know what is worn in an opera house today. 
But on Saturdays I get my black velvet dress out of 
its box. And I dress my hair and put a fresh flower 
in a vase beside me. After all, I am to spend the 
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Happy Opera Listening 


Mrs. Peltz is publications director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


afternoon with dukes and duchesses, and listen to 
music by the very gods. No one in the diamond 
horseshoe can feel more honored by the event 
than I.” 

Housewives may lack the leisure of the shut-in, 
but not the enthusiasm. One busy woman in the 
country must do her ironing on Saturday afternoons. 
“My favorite opera is Tristan,” she wrote the Guild, 
when it was broadcast every season. “And those 
German words are surely married to the music. So 
instead of trying to follow the English with a libretto, 
I am learning Wagner’s lines by heart. This season 
I am finishing the second act. Will Tristan be given 
again next year? I shall know every word of it by 
then, and my flatiron never seems to interrupt the 
flow of that miraculous music.” 

Activity is no excuse to the man who loves opera. 
One Westerner strapped a radio to his saddle and 
galloped across the mesa to the rhythms of the Val- 
kyries. Young couples, bound for a skiing weekend, 
turn to A.B.C. on their dials and roll through the 
countryside to the Habanera or the Toreador Song. 

College and school groups are often stimulated by 
the imagination of a devoted professor. One of them 
tapped the resources of his art department and ex- 
cited the research of his students. During the broad- 
cast of Carmen the bullfights of Goya were flashed 
on the screen; Canaletto works were employed for 
La Gioconda, the gypsies of Murillo for Trovatore. 

Who says that Saturday afternoon is sacred to 
athletics? Listen to the radios that echo from the 
dormitory. Try to find a score on the library shelf 
when that opera is on the air. Ask how Mme. X 
compares with Mme. Y the week before. American 
youth may be critical, but how it loves what it 
criticizes! 

Teen-agers approach opera with a maximum of 
creative impulse. Every year the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild welcomes some twenty thousand of them to 
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the Opera House, offering them half-price tickets 
at a series of standard matinées through the co- 
operation of some four hundred high. schools in the 
metropolitan area. A few years ago the art teachers 
grew interested in the project. Now an annual Art- 
in-Opera contest is held, with the youngsters design- 
ing costumes and model sets. Even a class in creative 
painting has been added. The winners receive art 
books and the means to buy further materials. Four 
leading art schools have contributed scholarships to 
the most talented. 

Another popular hobby is the opera puppet— 
sometimes an elaborate portrait study, eighteen 
inches high; sometimes a bit of pipe cleaner hardly 
longer than a match; sometimes the photograph of 
an actual opera singer in costume, mounted on card- 
board. These little manikins are put through their 
paces on homemade miniature stages. Recordings or 
even the broadcasts themselves may provide the 
music. “What does the Metropolitan proscenium 
look like?” they inquire of the Guild. “What are the 
exact proportions? I want my stage to be right. How 
about some new photographs in Opera News?” One 
of the magazine’s star contributors started her pro- 
fessional career making puppets in the nursery. 

Opera in the old ladies’ home, opera in school, 
opera in the barn. Opera in the hospital, too. One 
tubercular patient, rejoicing in his earphones on 
Saturday afternoons, persuaded the local administra- 
tion to change the hour at which the nurses were 
relieved so that the opera fans in uniform could hear 
the whole program without interruption. 

Opera in the city libraries. One group of elderly 
people have their regular chairs every Saturday 
about the library radio and reserve their scores 
weeks ahead. Next best are librettos, unless you 
have heard the opera so often or worked so well that 
you know the lines by heart. 

Introverts listen alone. Off comes the telephone 
from the hook, down go the shades, up goes a polite 
little sign on the front door. 

Extroverts love company. In the opera world they 
are the vast majority. True missionaries, they feel 
that every new opera lover on their list piles up new 
enjoyment for themselves. When they hear the 
thunder of applause echoing from the historic Opera 
House on Broadway at the close of a performance, 
they want to join in too. And one person clapping 
alone isn’t much fun. Indeed, history relates that 
only the mad King Ludwig of Bavaria preferred his 
opera that way in the days before broadcasting. 

But when the group gets together, conversation is 
strictly taboo. Opera is no background music for a 
bridge game or a round of gossip. If treated that way 
it will turn its back and refuse a reward. Like other 
exacting children of the Muses, opera gives precisely 
what it is given. Without attention it will not hold 
interest. How much attention? Just as much as the 
listener wishes to pay to reap the reward he is look- 
ing for. Opera is propelled by two prancing horses, 
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words and music. Few composers have managed to 
keep them abreast. Mozart may have been the only 
one. Donizetti and Bellini sacrificed the word to the 
sound. Ever since the days of Wagner, we have 
tended to reverse the process. 

No matter what school he belongs to, the happiest 
opera listener stresses the horses one at a time. One 
year he concentrates on the story of the opera, its 
literary background, the novel or play from which 
it was derived, the life of its composer and librettist. 


Another time he picks out the arias on his piano, 
collects a few recordings, familiarizes himself with 
the individual themes. If he likes opera as drama 
he follows the libretto. If he feels that music is more 
important, he tries to secure a score. Both processes 
reward him. Eventually he decides which gives him 
greater pleasure. Or it may be that he wishes to for- 
get both aspects. Then he just relaxes and lets the 
two great steeds draw his armchair out of this world 
through happy opera listening into that glorious 
ever-ever land of opera! 
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An hour after the curtain fell on her Metropolitan Opera debut in 
Norma, Maria Meneghini Callas swept into the Trianon Room of the 
Ambassador Hotel, resplendent in ruby-red velvet, ermine and diamonds. 
The distinguished company assembled there rose to its feet to hear Dario 
Soria, president of Angel Records, and host at the party, toast the diva 
with the sobriquet by which she is known at Milan’s La Scala—“the 
Queen of Opera.” 

Tke noted soprano responded by tipping her champagne glass to the 
general manager of the Metropolitan, Rudolf Bing, to her fellow per- 
formers, Fedora Barbieri, Mario Del Monaco, Cesare Siepi, and Fausto 
Cleva, conductor of the opening-night opera. Receipts of the evening, 
totaling $75,510.50, had broken all Met box-office records. 

The guest list at the party honoring Maria Callas read like a “who’s 
who” in society and music. In addition to Battista Meneghini, her hus- 
band, and George Callas, her father, guests included His Excellency the 
Italian Ambassador and Mme. Manlio Brosio. In the center of the table 
where the soprano was flanked by the Italian’ Ambassador and Mr. Bing, 


Maria Meneghini Callas arrives at a party in 
there was mistletoe (a symbol of the Druid priestess, Norma) amidst the Ambassador Hotel following her Metro- 
the roses. 
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the Opera House, offering them half-price tickets 
at a series of standard matinées through the co- 
operation of some four hundred high schools in the 
metropolitan area. A few years ago the art teachers 
grew interested in the project. Now an annual Art- 
in-Opera contest is held, with the youngsters design- 
ing costumes and model sets. Even a class in creative 
painting has been added. The winners receive art 
books and the means to buy further materials. Four 
leading art schools have contributed scholarships to 
the most talented. 

Another popular hobby is the opera puppet— 
sometimes an elaborate portrait study, eighteen 
inches high; sometimes a bit of pipe cleaner hardly 
longer than a match; sometimes the photograph of 
an actual opera singer in costume, mounted on card- 
board. These little manikins are put through their 
paces on homemade miniature stages. Recordings or 
even the broadcasts themselves may provide the 
music. “What does the Metropolitan proscenium 
look like?” they inquire of the Guild. “What are the 
exact proportions? I want my stage to be right. How 
about some new photographs in Opera News?” One 
of the magazine’s star contributors started her pro- 
fessional career making puppets in the nursery. 

Opera in the old ladies’ home, opera in school, 
opera in the barn. Opera in the hospital, too. One 
tubercular patient, rejoicing in his earphones on 
Saturday afternoons, persuaded the local administra- 
tion to change the hour at which the nurses were 
relieved so that the opera fans in uniform could hear 
the whole program without interruption. 

Opera in the city libraries. One group of elderly 
people have their regular chairs every Saturday 
about the library radio and reserve their scores 
weeks ahead. Next best are librettos, unless you 
have heard the opera so often or worked so well that 
you know the lines by heart. 

Introverts listen alone. Off comes the telephone 
from the hook, down go the shades, up goes a polite 
little sign on the front door. 

Extroverts love company. In the opera world they 
are the vast majority. True missionaries, they feel 
that every new opera lover on their list piles up new 
enjoyment for themselves. When they hear the 
thunder of applause echoing from the historic Opera 
House on Broadway at the close of a performance, 
they want to join in too. And one person clapping 
alone isn’t much fun. Indeed, history relates that 
only the mad King Ludwig of Bavaria preferred his 
opera that way in the days before broadcasting. 

But when the group gets together, conversation is 
strictly taboo. Opera is no background music for a 
bridge game or a round of gossip. If treated that way 
it will turn its back and refuse a reward. Like other 
exacting children of the Muses, opera gives precisely 
what it is given. Without attention it will not hold 
interest. How much attention? Just as much as the 
listener wishes to pay to reap the reward he is look- 
ing for. Opera is propelled by two prancing horses, 
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words and music. Few composers have managed to 
keep them abreast. Mozart may have been the only 
one. Donizetti and Bellini sacrificed the word to the 
sound. Ever since the days of Wagner, we have 
tended to reverse the process. 

No matter what school he belongs to, the happiest 
opera listener stresses the horses one at a time. One 
year he concentrates on the story of the opera, its 
literary background, the novel or play from which 
it was derived, the life of its composer and librettist. 


Another time he picks out the arias on his piano, 
collects a few recordings, familiarizes himself with 
the individual themes. If he likes opera as drama 
he follows the libretto. If he feels that music is more 
important, he tries to secure a score. Both processes 
reward him. Eventually he decides which gives him 
greater pleasure. Or it may be that he wishes to for- 
get both aspects. Then he just relaxes and lets the 
two great steeds draw his armchair out of this world 
through happy opera listening into that glorious 
ever-ever land of opera! 
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An hour after the curtain fell on her Metropolitan Opera debut in 
Norma, Maria Meneghini Callas swept into the Trianon Room of the 
Ambassador Hotel, resplendent in ruby-red velvet, ermine and diamonds. 
The distinguished company assembled there rose to its feet to hear Dario 
Soria, president of Angel Records, and host at the party, toast the diva 
with the sobriquet by which she is known at Milan’s La Scala—“the 
Queen of Opera.” 

The noted soprano responded by tipping her champagne glass to the 
general manager of the Metropolitan, Rudolf Bing, to her fellow per- 
formers, Fedora Barbieri, Mario Del Monaco, Cesare Siepi, and Fausto 
Cleva, conductor of the opening-night opera. Receipts of the evening, 
totaling $75,510.50, had broken all Met box-office records. 

The guest list at the party honoring Maria Callas read like a “who’s 
who” in society and music. In addition to Battista Meneghini, her hus- 
band, and George Callas, her father, guests included His Excellency the 


Italian Ambassador and Mme. Manlio Brosio. In the center of the table In her second grand entrance of the evening 
where the soprano was flanked by the Italian Ambassador and Mr. Bing, Maria Meneghini Callas arrives at a party in 
there was mistletoe (a symbol of the Druid priestess, Norma) amidst the Ambassador Hotel following her Metro- 
the roses. politan Opera debut in Norma. 
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Clockwise: Francis Robinson, Mrs. Dario Soria (hidden), Congratulations are received from Dario Soria, president 
the Italian ambassador, Maria Callas, Mr. Bing, Samuel of Angel Records, while the Met’s general manager, Rudolf 
Barber, Marlene Dietrich and the Countess Castelbarco Bing, takes a peek at the morning newspapers. 

Shop talk over champagne: (left to right) Mario Del Mon- Principals in the Met’s Norma: (left to right) Cesare 
aco, Giovanni Martinelli and Maria Callas. The Met open- Siepi, Fedora Barbieri, Maria Callas, Fausto Cleva, who 


ing night broke all previous box-office records. conducted the Bellini opera, and Mario Del Monaco 
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Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera since 1950, checks his 
watch just before the opening-night cur- 
tain. Norma had been absent from the Met 
since 1953-54. 
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Norma: Maria Meneghini Callas, in her 
first Metropolitan appearance, delivers her 
“Casta diva” in Act I. of the Bellini work. 
Pictured beside her is Cesare Siepi as 
Oroveso 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


Aida: Geoffrey Holder and Mary Ellen 
Moylan are the elevated dancers in this 
representation of the ballet in the trium- 
phal scene, one of the most colorful epi- 
sodes in opera. 


Backstage, surrounded by flowers wired to 
her from all parts of the world, soprano 
Maria Callas is congratulated by her hus- 
band, Battista Meneghini, shortly after her 
debut 


At the piano in the Met’s Guild Room is 
tenor Jan Peerce. The trio accompanying 
him includes baritone Leonard Warren 
(left), soprano Zinka Milanov and tenor 
Cesare Valletti. 
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For the opening of the Metropolitan Opera’s 1956-57 season, Rudolf Bing broke with his 
usual custom and did not present a new production. Instead, as even the most solitary bird 
watcher must know by now, he offered the Metropolitan Opera debut of Maria Meneghini Callas 
as the Druid priestess in Bellini’s Norma. In view of the advance billing of this event, it was not 
surprising that the performance did not live up to its expectations. For one thing, Mme. Callas 
was patently nervous, and appeared to overcome her jitters through the application of mind over 
matter, thus producing a stage figure that never came alive except for a few moments here and 
there in the last two acts. 

Curiously this automaton-like approach—never apparent during her triumph in Chicago— 
persisted throughout her first two weeks at the Met. Not until she tackled Tosca did the legend- 
ary Callas become a living presence on the stage of the Metropolitan, exercising the generative 
forces which are peculiarly hers. With Callas it is the total effect that counts. Her singing, at least 
through the first Tosca, was decidedly spotty; her acting, taken by itself, often mannered. Yet in 
the second act of Tosca she showed the Metropolitan what much of the rest of the world has been 
shouting about—a prima donna charged with pulsating excitement. 

The first three weeks of the Met’s season produced two other debutantes of notable interest 
in Mattiwilda Dobbs, who bowed as Gilda in Verdi’s Rigoletto, and Antonietta Stella, who made 
her debut in the title role of Verdi’s Aida. Miss Dobbs, the first Negro ever to sing principal roles 
at La Scala and with the San Francisco Opera Company, thus became the third of her race to do 
so at the Metropolitan, contralto Marian Anderson and baritone Robert McFerrin having preceded 
her. As concertgoers already know, Miss Dobbs is a singer of fine style and musicianship, and her 
Met debut only added another memorable event to a rapidly rising career of accomplishment. 

Miss Stella is another singer who has come along in a hurry. She made her professional debut 
only five years ago, and at the Rome Opera instead of some small provincial house. She arrived 
at La Scala two years later, and in December was scheduled to open its season, a prerogative 
exercised in recent years by Maria Callas. A rare soprano who (continued on page 112) 
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Cassidy 


An exciting Tosca was performed with Tito 
Gobbi in the role of Baron Scarpia 


Renata Tebaldi whose performances with 
the Lyric Opera were complete sell-outs. 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni appears in costume 
for his role as Bosilo in The Barber of 
Seville 


Eleanor Steber opened the Lyric season in 


the title role The Girl of the Golden West. 


In his first season with the Lyric Opera 
Mario Del Monaco appeared in the title 
role Andrea Chenier 


Giulietta Simionato gave a brilliant per- 
formance in Verdi’s La Forza del Destino 





Chicago’s Lyric 


SCORCHED BUT SOARING 


HIRD TIME’S the charm? Then Chicago’s Lyric must have conjured its 1956 season with potent 

incantations over the left shoulder in the dark of the gibbous moon. The three year old 
opera company which had borne a bewitched life for two glittering seasons ran head on into 
calamitous concatenations. Hexed by its favorite prima donna, torn limb from limb by an embat- 
tled board of directors, bankrupted and name changed—from Lyric Theatre to Lyric Opera—it 
staggered out of the valley of the shadow of death (if not of debt) in time to present another sea- 
son of 25 performances in the Civic Opera house, setting a new record at the boxoffice. 

This was a Vesuvian period of change. At the start, for all its board of six directors, the Lyric 
was the creation of Carol Fox, Lawrence V. Kelly and Nicola Rescigno, its artistic director. Their 
combined ages would not have totaled much more than 100, and their totaled triumph, however 
subdivided, was incalculable. How long pressure from inside had been building up, only the pres- 
surized could know. It blew up when Mr. Rescigno demanded power of veto on all matters artis- 
tic, and Mr. Kelly backed him. Miss Fox balked, and Chicago backed her. When the smoke 
cleared she was general manager of the Lyric Opera of Chicago, with 16 influential Chicagoans 
on the board of directors. 

Hers was in some ways a dubious plum. Hamstrung for months by acrimonious litigation 
that made new contracts impossible, Miss Fox had to rush belatedly into the booking fray, filling . 
casting holes, readjusting plans, and hurrying out subscription lures already five months late. She 
was minus her artistic director, Mr. Rescigno (who had declined an offer to return as conductor), 
her most potent boxoffice lure, the volubly enraged Maria Meneghini Callas, and her most author- 
itative maestro, the Scala’s Tullio Serafin. 

Were they three holdouts on a single sulk? Apparently not. Mr. Rescigno and Mr. Kelly 
mentioned other opera plans, not yet materialized. Miss Callas had fired her first Lyric blast when 
her 1955 farewell was tapped by a bailiff with a subpoena. We did not know her then as an auto- 
matic, self-loading. La Divina, who had come into our lives as a dulcet fairy godmother, whose 
magic wand had boxoffice men dubbing her Maria Meneghini Midas, had abruptly changed fairy 
tales. As La Furiosa, whenever she opened her mouth to say Chicago, a frog jumped out. 

Did Maestro Serafin, her “great and good” friend of the hard days, stick by her for old time’s 
sake? Alas, she was just as mad at him,allegedly because he had conducted an Angel album of 
“La Traviata” with Antonietta Stella. When she said Serafin, two frogs. 

These were the sideshows. How about the main tent? (continued on page 106) 
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HE SAN Francisco Opera CoMPANY may have had more uniformly successful seasons than 

its thirty-fourth, which ran from September 13 to November 4 on the home grounds and in 
Southern California, but it has never had a season which caused so much excitement or stirred 
up so much controversy. Those unfamiliar with the history of the company will need a little fill- 
ing in to understand why that controversy arose. 

For thirty years this organization was directed by its founder, Gaetano Merola, who assembled 
magnificent casts but was needlessly conservative about repertoire and staging. Except for one or 
two experiments very early in his regime, Merola ‘confined himself to the so-called standard 
operas, and the scenography and stage direction of his era were decades behind the times. When 
Merola died, his place was taken by Kurt Herbert Adler, a young Vienna-trained conductor who 
had been the company’s chorus master, and suddenly all manner of things began to happen. The 
San Francisco Opera Company discovered that it really could give new operas; in 1955 it went so 
far as to present the first American production of Sir William Walton’s Troilus and Cressida only 
a few months after the premiére in London. Stage directors with new ideas—notably Paul Hager, 
now general director of the opera house in Heidelberg—were engaged, and designers like Harry 
Horner and Leo Kerz, whose thinking was not limited by operatic “tradition,” were added to the 
staff. Some people grumbled when there was no stuffed swan in Lohengrin, but on the whole 
Adler’s effort to bring the San Francisco Opera Company abreast of the century was overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 

During this past season the approval was not nearly so general because the new productions 
tended toward certain stereotyped mannerisms, and at least one of them looked as if it had been 
somewhat skimpily improvised. Too often the new productions ran to monumental staircases on 
the stage and atmospheric abstractions projected on the cyclorama. In addition to stairs and pro- 
jections—mostly dull ones—Boris Godunov was adorned with sixteen forty-foot daggers, black 
with red points, which dangled over the singers’ heads in every scene to underline the opera’s 
atmosphere of political oppression, but which soon became a bore. In keeping with the latest 
ideas at Bayreuth, Die Walkiire was de-Teutonized; Wotan was transformed into a blond- 
whiskered Zeus, and the Valkyries became pony-tailed Amazons. I found this most fetching, 
especially since it reflects a national inferiority complex among today’s official Wagnerians, but 
Kerz’s set for the first act made Hunding’s forest hut look a little like a sidewalk café. 

The one unqualifiedly successful new production of the season was Cosi fan tutte, set by 
George Jenkins without a single staircase and without projected scenery, but with delightfully 
stylized painted curtains delimiting a stage upon the stage, and with imaginative props and beau- 
tifully harmonized costumes; the action, for which Hager was responsible, made a fine-grained 
comedy of what all too often is presented as a slapstick farce. Hager and Kerz also staged a 
severely archaic, genuinely grand Aida, which now needs a complete revision in its costuming to 
come into its own. 

The season’s new opera was not new at all. It was Riccardo Zandonai’s post-Puccinian Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, which was composed in 1914, had not previously been given west of New York, 
and need not be given again on the Pacific Coast. In all justice, (continued on page 101) 





Francesca da Rimini: This opera by 
Riccardo Zandonai, composed in 1914, 
was given its West Coast premiére during 
the 1956 season. It failed to impress 
leading critics of both coasts. 


Cosi fan tutte: The cast for this Mozart 
work won critic Alfred Frankenstein’s 
nomination as the season’s best. 

Left to right: Nell Rankin, Lorenzo Alvary 
and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 


Boris Godunov: Forty-foot daggers with 
red points were features of the décor 
for the production. Oralia Dominguez, 
newcomer from Mexico, sang Marina, 
while Hans Hotter was Rangoni. 


The Flying Dutchman: The Act II. 
setting is the familiar room in Daland’s 
house. Left to right: Leonie Rysanek as 
Senta, Lorenzo Alvary as Daland, and 
Hans Hotter as the Dutchman. 
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The City Cent 


by Emily Coleman 


Were the New York City Opera Company merely an ordinary problem child (say with two 
heads) , a review of its 1956 fall season would present only the normally perplexing problems of 
artistic intention and fulfillment, and financial success or failure. But any evaluation of the New 
York City Opera Company is impossible without a similar appraisal of that group’s governing 
body—the board of directors of the City Center of Music and Drama, Inc. And the season just 
past makes it perfectly clear that if the present policy of that board is to continue, it does not make 
much difference who heads the opera company—be he Laszlo Halasz, who brought the company 
its initial distinction but battled with the board, or Joseph Rosenstock, who tried to please it, 
but also failed, or Erich Leinsdorf, who was engaged this year in the fond hope that in one season 
a phoenix could be persuaded to arise from its ashes. 

As presently constituted, the board’s only recognizable policy appears to be one of improv- 
isation—and season after season this modus operandi becomes more and more disastrous, as 
witness the frantic, last-minute appeals to raise the money with which to meet the company pay- 
roll during the final days of its run. What the City Center of Music and Drama obviously needs 
is a forward-looking plan of accomplishment and the authority to carry it out, given to a man 
responsive to both the artistic and financial challenges inherent in the running of a civic cul- 
tural center. Such a plan and such a man are hard to come by, but apparently an even more 
insurmountable obstacle exists in the reluctance of certain members of the board to delegate 
any power at all. 

For an example, take the board’s financial policy—if it can be said to have one. For reasons not 
readily apparent, a majority of the board has been disinclined to launch any major campaign for 
the kind of money which would insure constructive planning and direction. Instead there has 
been a disposition to “make do” and meet each emergency as it arises, and one marvels all the 
while that the Center exists at all. As anyone knows who has ever (continued on page 104) 
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Erich Leinsdorf, director of the New York 
City Opera during its fall season. This 
veteran of the Met and European festivals 
had been concentrating on symphonic 
music before taking the post. 


Preparing the New York premiére of 
Susannah are these four members of the 
company and composer Carlisle Floyd. Left 
to right: Jon Crain, Phyllis Curtin, Floyd, 
Norman Treigle and Eb Thomas. 


The New York City Opera Company’s art 
director, Leo Kerz, confers with its chore- 
ographer, Anna Sokolow. Pictured at right 
are solo dancer Raimonda Orselli and Kurt 
Saffir of the music staff. 


Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat was one 
of the fall season’s new productions. Left 
to right: Christopher Plummer as the nar- 
rator; James Mitchell, the soldier; and 
Hurd Hatfield, the devil. 
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Pedigree of the Prima 


by Francis Robinson 


The first thing a new press agent at the Metropolitan Opera House must learn is to be wary of 
superlatives. As surely as he uses words like “first,” “biggest” or “most,” somebody is going to call 
his hand. When a theatre reaches the age of three score years and thirteen, just about everything 
that can happen already has. 

There has been a good deal of talk this season about prima donnas as though they were a brand- 
new phenomenun. This rare bird has been with us a long time—since the very first season of the 
Metropolitan, in fact—and has thrilled, titillated or scandalized audiences in every generation since. 
The prima donna of the first opening night, October 22, 1883, was hardly deserving of the title. She 
was a Swede by the name of Christine Nilsson, probably as phlegmatic as Garbo, certainly less 
beautiful. We can only take contemporary accounts, not always reliable, that she had a beautiful 
voice, but the reviews should have been far more flowery if she had been vocally in the class of 
her latter-day compatriots—Bjoerling, Thorborg and Branzell. 

The second night was something else again, the American debut of Marcella Sembrich. The 
opera was Lucia. Next afternoon W. J. Henderson wrote in the Sun, “No singer ever won the recog- 
nition of a New York audience more easily than Madame Sembrich did. The very first note she 
uttered seemed to establish her in the favor of her hearers, and before the curtain had been lowered 
on the first act the new prima donna’s triumph was complete.” The breath of scandal never so much 
as blew in Sembrich’s direction. She was one of those prima donnas, with which musical history 
abounds, who married her singing teacher. But Madame Sembrich was a Pole, a free spirit, and had 
temperament; and she did one appalling thing at the Metropolitan. She refused to finish a 
performance. 

On February 25, 1902, there was a gala in honor of Prince Henry of Prussia. The bill was like 
one of those old menus at the Maxwell House in Nashville. Ears and mind, like stomach, rebel at 
the mere reading. There was the first act of Lohengrin with Gadski and Schumann-Heink, Dam- 
rosch conducting; Act II. of Carmen with Calvé, Act III. of Aida with Eames and Homer; Damrosch 
again with the second act of Tannhaiiser, a scene from Le Cid, and for the brilliant finale Sembrich 
and the first act of Traviata. The royal party came late and left early—if you can call 12:20 a.m. early. 
The curtain came down on Tannhaiiser at 12:16, by which time the young scion of the house of 
Hohenzollern had had all he could take and departed. Madam Sembrich “put down her little foot 
and refused to sing.” The management pleaded with her in vain. Evidently the public never held it 
against her (perhaps they wanted to go home too), for she continued to reign at the Metropolitan 
until 1909—a span in all, with few interruptions, of a quarter century. Her farewell was the signal 
for an ovation which Krehbiel, the critic of the Tribune, said “has no parallel in operatic history.” 

Whatever the antics of Patti, Calvé and Melba may have been elsewhere, these singers seem to 
have behaved themselves at the Metropolitan. Both Calvé and Melba later sang for the disloyal 
opposition, the Manhattan Opera House, the only challenge the Metropolitan’s pre-eminence has 
ever had. Dame Nellie herself is authority for the story that Hammerstein, in his zeal to persuade 
her to sing for him, carpeted the floor of her boudoir with thousand-franc notes. She was later to 
find another manager not quite so obsequious. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD 


Christine Nilsson, first prima donna of the 
Metropolitan. 


Marcella Sembrich as Ulana in Paderew- 
ski’s opera Manru. 


Geraldine Farrar in costume for the title 
role of Thais. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci as Rosina in The Bar- 
ber of Seville. 


Sir Thomas Beecham was presenting a post- 
war season at Covent Garden. A few weeks 
before the opening Melba stormed into his office 
and demanded to know what the devil he meant 
by painting her dressing room green. Long since 
convinced that the best defense is attack, Sir 
Thomas pretended not to recognize her, de- 
manded to know what the devil she meant by 
entering his office unannounced, and added he 
had heard nothing of private ownership of the 
rooms at Covent Garden. This produced a 
fresh explosion of wrath during which Sir 
Thomas remained grimly silent. Gradually the 
hurricane spent itself. Too much of a gentleman 
to kick a woman when she was down, Sir 
Thomas was also a good businessman. Melba 
was to sing under his direction opening night. 
Magnanimously he offered to repaint “her” 
room any color she liked. ‘This little concession 
delighted her more than the most costly present 
could have done,” he records in his memoirs, 
“and we soon became excellent friends.” 

Dressing-room assignments and appointments 
probably have caused as lively prima-donna 
fireworks as any other single thing in the opera 
house. We are now getting into too-recent his- 
tory to name names. The ladies involved are 


still very much alive and kicking; but a row 
over the star dressing room between two so- 
pranos of the early thirties got "way beyond the 
stage manager and landed on the desk of the 
general manager himself. 


At the Metropolitan the first soprano’s dress- 
ing room is Number 10, to the left down a nar- 
row little corridor from the stage toward 40th 
Street. As in any repertory house it is occupied 
by a different lady each night. There is no 
inviting sitting room such as even the Shuberts 
provide a star on Broadway. It is a good-sized 
but cheerless space divisible by a heavy curtain 
hanging from a pole and big brass rings. A cur- 
tain hides the window which hasn’t been opened 
since Rosa Ponselle became convinced in the 
dead of one winter that fresh air was the cure 
for a singer’s every ill, and laid the entire com- 
pany open to pneumonia by demanding that 
even the big scenery doors on Seventh Avenue 
remain open. The dressing table is painted a 
bilious pink. A couple of chairs, a day bed and 
an upright piano (today a spinet type) com- 
plete the sparse furnishings. Nearly every artist 
has her own way of brightening up the dressing 
table—the cover (if only a clean towel “bor- 
rowed” from a hotel), the family portraits, the 
holy pictures—but in the thirties this was a 
production. Cretonne, sometimes satin, hung to 
the floor. The chairs and chaise longue had 
matching slip covers. The walls were all but 
covered with rich stuff. On Saturdays when 
there is always a matinée, these operations got 
to be something of a problem. Madame X’s 
maid might not have struck the set by the time 
Madame Z’s appeared, to make ready for the 
evening. Inevitably, one dreadful day, the divas 
themselves collided. 

Next Monday morning the battle was carried 
to Mr. Gatti’s office. He merely reached into his 
desk drawer, took in his right hand the scissors 
he kept handy, probably for just such emer- 
gencies, and in his left the signed agreement of 
the complaining prima donna. “Do you want 
your contract?” he asked sternly, as he pre- 
pared to cut his signature from the document. 
A convulsion of tears was the reply. 


Geraldine Farrar was in the papers more 
than any other prima donna before or since. 
She was the first opera star to go to Hollywood, 
but that had little to do with it. There was 
something indelible about her that led straight 
to the front pages—a fight during Carmen with 
Caruso, the hysteria of the “Gerryflappers,” or 
being denounced from an -Atlanta pulpit for 
exposing too many square inches of epidermis 
in Zaza. Never anything so mundane as a 
squabble over dressing rooms. She simply made 
that little detail a (continued on page 103) 
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Grace Moore’s love of singing was manifest in this scene in Paris in 1945, when thousands assembled to hear her 


in the Place de Opéra just after the liberation. 


Due to the presence at the Metropolitan 
Opera this season of Maria Meneghini Callas, 
Zinka Milanov and Renata Tebaldi, there is a 
strong disposition everywhere these days to 
salute the “Rebirth of the Prima Donna.” An 
estimable thought, but when did she ever die? 
One needs only to read Francis Robinson else- 
where in this issue to be reminded of the en- 
durance of the species. And without doubt, she 
is a species. All prima donnas, for example, are 
singers—but all singers are not prima donnas. 
A certain degree of technical prowess and musi- 
cality may everi be common to both. (Indeed, 
prayers can be offered when a prima donna is 
also a true musician.) The difference between 
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the species and the genus is a subtle one, just 
as the communicative powers of all great artists 
and personalities are always elusive and diffi- 
cult to assay. But one mark of the prima donna 
is unmistakable: You do not have to wait to 
read the papers to know you have seen or 
heard one. 

Such was the case on the night in 1949 when 
Ljuba Welitch made her Metropolitan Opera 
debut as the heroine of Strauss’s Salome. After 
the performance nobody in the audience cared 
what the critics said the next morning. As 
matters turned out, the critics echoed the 
enthusiasm. 

Although critical approbation is desirable to 
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the prima donna, it is not a necessity. Reliable 
sources report that Rosa Ponselle, now safely 
enshrined in America’s hierarchy of divas, was 
driven into a premature retirement by the New 
York critical opinion of her Carmen. Mary 
Garden, an artist of extreme determination and 
no little talent, went to the other extreme: 
“I never got a single flash of inspiration from 
the millions of words, good and bad, written 
about me by the critics. It was the public that 
paid to hear and see me, and my only concern 
was to please them.” 

The late Grace Moore was even less en- 
amored of the critics, and they of her. “Bad 
criticisms have finished many careers,” she 
often said. “They never mattered in mine. The 
public and I have been friends for a long time, 
come praise, go praise.” Though the praise— 
critically speaking, that is—went more often 
than it came, it never seemed to affect the 
amount of space Grace Moore got in the news- 
papers. When one recalls the rather modest 
number of lines written in 1955 about the tan- 
trum thrown in Chicago by Maria Meneghini 
Callas, one need only look back to a three-day 
train trip taken by Miss Moore from Hollywood 
to New York, during which she stayed on the 
front pages of the nation’s press solely through 
assorted comments, drawn from her at each 
stopping place, concerning the difficulties of 
milking a cow while singing a high C—a feat 
required of her during the filming of The King 
Steps Out. 

The comparatively amateur standing of to- 
day’s divas (even if one of them has scratched 
her tenor’s face) is further emphasized through 
the remembrance of only two contretemps on 
the stage of the Metropolitan, neither of ancient 
vintage. One involved a performance of Tosca 
with Ljuba Welitch and Lawrence Tibbett. 
Mme. Welitch, it appeared, felt called upon to 
deliver a pre-curtain lecture to Tibbett on the 
need for more realism in operatic acting. Always 
willing to oblige a lady of spirit, Tibbett, as 
Scarpia, threw Welitch to the stage with such 
violence that she had no breath left with which 
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to begin her “Vissi d’arte.” Retaliating, she 
kicked him in the stomach as he lay prostrate 
at the end of the act. 


The other episode concerned two successive 
performances of La Bohéme sung by Miss 
Moore and Jan Kiepura. As La Moore made 
her entrance in the first act, she noticed that 
Kiepura had moved her chair away from the 
table, leaving her no place to faint gracefully. 
Breaking character, she strode briskly across 
the stage, replaced the chair, and only then 
resumed her role of Mimi. Even to a tenor, this 
should have been lesson enough. But not to 
Kiepura. The next time they sang Bohéme 
together he once again walked over to move 
the chair. Grinning at the audience, he started 
to pick it up. It seemed stuck, and so he tugged 
at it violently. Nothing happened—except that 
Miss Moore entered on cue to find her chair 
in its proper place. Friendly stagehands had 
nailed it to the stage. 


A favorite topic of discussion these days is 
the overemphasis which Mme. Callas is alleged 
to give to money. This writer, however, can 
never forget one early evening spent with Miss 
Moore before she was scheduled to sing a con- 
cert on the outskirts of New York. The man- 
agers were unknown, and her name had obvi- 
ously been used to promote a series which had 
been badly publicized. The morning of the con- 
cert, the managers notified Miss Moore that 
they could not pay her fee, and that she need 
not appear. With something less than diplo- 
macy, she told them she would not disappoint 
those who had already bought tickets, and that 
she would gamble that the day’s box-office take 
would equal her fee. They had to accept, and 
turned up at Miss Moore’s apartment at seven 
in the evening, moneybags im hand. Since the 
coin of the realm was in dimes, quarters and 
dirty dollar bills, it seemed simpler to count 
it out on some broad, flat surface like Miss 
Moore’s bed—which at that moment was en- 
tirely covered by a mink blanket. (Anticlimatic 
though it may seem, Miss Moore did win her 
bet.) 

Jf this report seems to indicate that Miss 
Moore was a master in a school now dominated 
by ambitious adolescents, no apologies are of- 
fered—only this incident. An American singer 
in Europe not so long ago was suddenly faced 
with an unpleasant turn of events—a rejected 
audition, to put it bluntly, in an area where 
United States prestige was on the spot. In an 
agony of furious frustration this singer moaned 
aloud: “If only Gracie were here. She would 
know what to do!” 

The Moore legend is virtually inexhaustible. 
Francis Robinson, (continued on page 105) 





Whe Called That Recording 


by Irving Kolodin 


Even a casual glance at a recording catalogue will 
show that there are more operas available on discs 
than at any time in the past, ranging through the 
alphabet from D’Albert to Zandonai. Paradoxically, 
however, one might say that there are fewer per- 
formances of opera available than ever before—a dis- 
tinction that calls for some explanation. 

The Germans have a proverb (unless I am invent- 
ing it) that not every forward step is a step forward. 
Something similar applies to the leap from short- to 
long-playing that has absorbed the phonographic 
world since 1948. The number of forward steps have 
been multiple, but in one direction at least—the 
mere matter of credibility—we have slipped danger- 
ously close to chaos and non-dependability. 

Back in more innocent, and careful, times—say in 
the prewar Glyndebourne recordings of Mozart; the 
Rosenkavalier from Vienna with Lehmann, Mayr, 
Olszewska, Schumann; the Manon abridgment from 
Paris with Ninon Vallin; sundry Italian products 
with Gigli, Caniglia, Albanese, Favero, Cigna; and 
other fare that sustained opera lovers the world 
around—there was fair assurance that what one 
heard was what one was promised, a replica of an 
opera performance somewhere under some condi- 
tions. It wasn’t, God knows, high fidelity, but it was 
highly faithful to the bonded agreement: an opera 
being performed, with sequence, dramatic continuity 
and progress to a climax. I don’t suppose, even then, 
that a recording engineer could resist the temptation 
to move a weak-voiced singer closer to the firing line, 
to give a howitzer the impact of a siege gun. But the 
material itself—wax discs or acetate—restricted the 
kinds of liberties that could be taken with continuity 
and sequence. 

Even before long-playing records, as I recall, the 
new duplicity began to assert itself. First gossip 
concerned a film with Lily Pons, in which the un- 
wonted purity of her pitch in “Jockey on a Carousel” 
(c.,1940) was attributed to the tricks that could be 
done by patching film sound tracks. Early usages of 
tape again recall an incident with Pons: the occasion 
when a New Year’s Day broadcast of Lucia (delayed 
because the afternoon air time was pre-empted by 
a Rose Bowl football game) reached the radio lis- 
teners with a bad note or two replaced by others 
“borrowed” from elsewhere in the performance. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, never a laggard where scientific 
resources are accessible, couldn’t get the top note he 
wanted out of one singer in recording excerpts from 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (as Fiordiligi in Cosi fan tutte) ... 
she once lent a top C to Flagstad, the story goes. 
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Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, so he utilized a high- 
note specialist for the effect desired. Later came the 
famous instance in which Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(so it is said) “lent” a top C to Kirsten Flagstad in 
a Wagner recording. It wasn’t a Flagstad C, and the 
attentive listener could discern a fleeting dead spot 
where the tape had been patched. However, the 
reasonable reliance one had previously placed on 
a recording as sure evidence of the abilities of the 
parties involved was severely shaken. 

Substantially, however, these were isolated in- 
stances, contrary to general policy and likely to be- 
come grapevine gossip in the recording business, 
where secrets are no more easily kept than in the 
films or the theatre. Hence the temptation was mini- 
mal, the risk of exposure too great. Even singers 
themselves became wary about letting their voices 
be blown up disproportionately after Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini ruined a fine light tenor voice trying to sound 
like the fine heavy tenor voice projected in his 
American recordings. 

It is, rather, another, more general practice that 
has come about, with which we are concerned here. 
The motivation is, in almost all instances, economic: 
the consequences frequently an outrage to musical 
sense; and in all cases, death to the illusion that what 
one is hearing from a recording is in any real sense 
a performance. 

The economics goes this way—if it is an opera, say 
Trovatore or Carmen or even Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, 
in which a chorus is utilized at isolated points in the 
action, it is common sense (where cents are reck- 
oned on the balance sheet) to make all the episodes 
involving the chorus on the same day, or same 
sequence of days. No matter whether before or after 
the other elements have been recorded—tape record- 
ing makes it possible to mark off the portions in- 
volved, and do them up in a batch like so many 
doughnuts. Appropriate “overlaps” (orchestral pre- 
ludes and postludes) are made so that the measures 
can be “cut in” or “spliced” to the preceding and 
following episodes. A skillful tape editor can there- 
after produce a composite that no mother’s son, 
armed with a dozen Bibles, could prove was a de- 
ception. Thus a whole is produced that has every 
appearance of factuality save one: It didn’t happen 
that way. 

Given this justification for abuse of the public 
faith, resourceful conductors have not been reluctant 
to turn it to their own ends (continued on page 100) 
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Sir Thomas Beecham ... the veteran conductor is 
a laggard where scientific resources are accessible.” 
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Ferruccio Tagliavini ...the tenor discovered the conse- 


quences of trying to sound up to his recorded output. 
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Opera in High Fidelity, 
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High fidelity has two aspects, sober and wild. In 
its wild aspect, which has been described elsewhere 
ad nauseam, it is a producer of startling sounds, to 
be heard and enjoyed (?) simply as such. In its 
sober guise it is a producer of illusion in the very 
best artistic sense of the word. 

Both of these functions enter into the high-fidelity 
treatment—which means recording—of almost any 
opera, but the illusory function is ordinarily the more 
important by far. As a general thing, sonic excite- 
ment for its own sake is not a goal in operatic writing. 
The central instrument in opera is the human voice: 

- The dramatic continuity is carried forward in recita- 
tives and arias. Extraneous clamor would imperil 
this continuity, so most composers have been sparing 
in its use. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Carl Orff’s con- 
temporary fairy-tale opera Die Kluge, lately issued 
in admirably brilliant sound by Angel Records, em- 
ploys an enormous battery of percussion instruments 
and still remains interesting, although I suspect it of 
being more interesting heard at home than seen on 
the stage. I am hard put to imagine what the cast 
does during the sound-effects; the plot doesn’t call on 
them to do anything. And then there is—or rather 
there isn’t, since no one has recorded it adequately— 
the opera which might be the perfect fare for the 
sophisticated fi-man, Weber’s Der Freischitz, where- 
in the goings on involve some fine, thumping chorus 
dances, considerable target shooting, and a splendid 
assortment of whistling specters, howling wolves, 
baying hounds, ghostly huntsmen, magic bullets and 
echoic demons. A rival to this conceivably could be 
Rameau’s Les Indes galantes, about which I know 
very little except that one of the principal props is an 
erupting volcano. That, I confess, I would like to 
hear, and I am sure modern high-fidelity techniques 
could deliver it, if anyone had the hardihood to try. 

Ordinarily, however, with more conventional oper- 
atic fare, the object of the recording director with 
high-fidelity techniques at his disposal is to produce 
an illusion of some kind of reality. Whether he 
reaches for his illusion all the way back to the com- 
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by John M. Conly 


poser’s mind, or only to the footlights of the opera 
house, or somewhere between, may depend on the 
opera he must deal with. Consider three operas of 
Richard Strauss. 

Elektra achieves its highest dramatic tension by 
pitting voice against full orchestra, which invokes 
obvious hazards. But Strauss knew exactly what he 
wanted. If Elektra be moved a little closer to the 
microphone and persuaded to sing a little less des- 
perately, the whole effect collapses. This may be 
why RCA Victor’s attempt to give us a whole high- 
powered Elektra in the fall of 1955—with Inge Borkh 
as Elektra, and Fritz Reiner conducting—yielded 
finally only three scenes. Listen to them and you 
will hear what I mean. 

In Der Rosenkavalier we again have a big orches- 
tra, but it furnishes something more nearly describ- 
able as setting, and the recording director may prop- 
erly vary, if he wishes, the sonic perspectives. Some- 
thing close to perfection in combined intelligibility 
and richness can be achieved thus—and has been in 
the London version conducted by the late Erich 
Kleiber, certainly one of the great recorded operatic 
performances of all time. 

Ariadne auf Naxos is a sort of chamber opera, 
using a small orchestra, and the problem of intel- 
ligibility-against-richness does not arise. Once again, 
however, the composer himself dictates the degree of 
intimacy permissible; this is a theatre-within-theatre 
piece. It is in part a tasteful observance of this deli- 
cate ruling that makes Angel’s Ariadne, conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan, one of any year’s most irre- 
sistable operatic recordings. 

Richard Strauss imposes rather strictly his own 
concept of aural theatre on any production of his 
work, be it for actual opera house or for records. 
Other composers have afforded more leeway, and 
some have managed to guarantee themselves optimal 
success however their work be approached. Giu- 
seppe Verdi is an example, perhaps the example. 
As illustrative material, we have five phonographic 
Traviatas, two of them brand-new. 

The oldest two are both, in essence, radio perform- 
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Antonietta Stella and 
Giuseppe di Stefano wait 
for the conductor’s cue 
in the recording session 
at which Angel’s La 
Traviata was made. 


ERIO PICCAGLIANI, ANGEL 


Rosanna Carteri is the 
Violetta of the new Vic- 
tor Traviata. The cast al- 
so includes Cesare Val- 
letti and Leonard War- 
ren in major roles. 


ances. The RCA Victor-Toscanini is an actual tran- 
script of an N.B.C. broadcast. No one who remembers 
Toscanini’s Metropolitan Opera days seems to think 
he would have conducted Traviata there as he does 
here. Apparently he thought (as have others) that 
an opera not seen is best heard as a sort of cantata. 
Accordingly the pace is rushed beyond any theatrical 
credibility, and there is little projection of character: 
The musical essence is abstracted and becomes the 
whole offering. In any case, the sound is very low-fi. 
The Cetra album is radio also, though Roman radio. 
The cast just stands around the microphones. The dif- 
ference is that the recording sounds as if it were the 
second time that day the people had sung the opera. 
From time to time Maria Callas (she had not yet be- 
come a celebrity) gives the impression that she is 
eating sandwiches between arias (she had not yet 
begun her famous diet, either). 
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Pierre Monteux, “a masterly hand at or- 
chestral and ensemble effects,” conducts 
the newest RCA Victor production of 
Verdi’s La Traviata. 


With the London album, featuring Renata Tebaldi, 


)we are in a different atmosphere altogether. Here is 
=, a calculated approach, and it is obviously one Verdi 


allowed for (though he did not have recordings in 
mind), since it comes off so well. All efforts are bent 
to the projection of one character, call her Violetta or 
Renata Tebaldi. By either name she is beautiful, and 
nothing is permitted to infringe on the spell she casts. 
When she is in evidence, the orchestra moves ‘way 
back yonder, and the other characters are hustled 
politely through their parts and out of the diva’s way. 
The result is something beautiful and very hi-fi, but 
not dramatically very credible. 

The two new Traviatas are more interesting and 
represent two equally skillful, though divergent, at- 
tempts to live up to today’s standards of opera-as- 
theatre (about which record listeners are at least 
as stern as Met subscribers). One comes from Angel 
and offers Tullio Serafin conducting Antonietta 
Stella, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito Gobbi and a La 
Scala ensemble. The other, issued by RCA Victor 
(and accompanied by the Dumas novel, complete), 
presents Pierre Monteux conducting Rosanna Car- 
teri, Cesare Valletti, Leonard Warren and Rome 
Opera support. 


What dictated the (continued on page 99) 
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The 


Fine Art of 


Auditioning Young Singers 


Any singer, regardless of sex or age, will tell you, 
at the drop of a high C, that there is no greater ordeal 
in this world than an audition. Nobody ever seems 
to ask what kind of an ordeal it is to be at the listen- 
ing end. 

Well, to tell the truth, it isn’t really an ordeal. 
Naturally there are some extreme cases in which 
somebody slightly out of his mind will insist on ap- 
pearing for a professional audition, although if the 
applicant had half an ear, he should know that his 
vocal abilities are hardly sufficient for singing in a 
bathtub. On occasion a singer will give up in the 
middle of an aria just before a high note. Occasion- 
ally a performer will be bad beyond all belief, sing- 
ing never less than half a note flat and being so 
unmusical that even the walls of the room would 
blush. But such cases, I am happy to report, are rare. 

That auditioning is hard on the candidate, I have 
no doubt. An audition is a beastly institution in 
itself. But as yet no other means has been devised 
for discovering the qualities of a young singer. Often 
a singer will tell you after an audition that she or he 
is really ten times better than the trial would indi- 
cate and that it was nerves, the rain outside, or a 
pair of sore vocal chords that prevented the candi- 
date from sounding like Caruso, Galli-Curci or Pinza. 
Nothing wrong with that: All of us alibi; it is a per- 
fectly pleasant pastime, and nobody is fooled by it. 
What these singers, and in particular young singers, 
tend to overlook is that after a number of years of 
auditioning, and after hearing hundreds (nay, thou- 
sands) of candidates, the judge develops an uncanny 
knack of being able to discern what is nerves, what 
is caused by the rain, and what is just simply a bad 
or a mediocre voice. 

It is true, of course, that auditioning is not a scien- 
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Heidi Krall, Metropolitan Opera soprano, receives both con- 
gratulations and an award from Rudolf Bing (right), the 
company’s general manager, and conductor Alberto Erede 
The “Metropolitan Auditions of the Air” program has been 
both a source of talent for the company and a valuable 
stimulus for young singers 


tific procedure—very far from it. For one thing, as in 
all matters artistic, personal taste enters into the 
picture whether you like it or not. There are experts 
around who claim to possess objective and indeed 
infallible methods for gauging a human voice, but 
I will modestly admit that I am not one of them. 
I have seen judges with no particular training, either 
musical or in the art of singing, who have passed 
sounder judgments on voices than some of the ex- 
perts. Mistakes will always be made, but, strange 
though this may sound, they are not too serious. 
I know of no important musical institution where a 
singer is refused on only one person’s say-so. Also, 
unless a voice is clearly bad and hopeless, most 
young singers will get a second wind (and believe 
me, many of them need just that) —if not tomorrow, 
then a year hence. Interestingly enough, most mis- 
takes made in auditions are on the positive side. 
What I mean is this: I know of a number of cases in 
which a group of audition judges thought rather 
highly of a candidate and acted accordingly, only to 
be sorely disappointed later when the aspiring young 
singer did not develop. In all honesty I cannot recall 
a single case of a singer, turned down by an audition 
group in which I participated, who went away and 
came back as a great success, thumbing his nose at 
us for being so shortsighted and long-eared. 

The problems of the young American singer who 
aspires to an operatic career, grave though they are, 
really do not lie in auditioning at all. Despite rumors 
to the contrary, it isn’t at all difficult to obtain an 
audition at the Metropolitan Opera, and, although 
I have no firsthand information about this, I would 
presume that similar conditions prevail in San Fran- 
cisco, in Chicago, and at the New York City Center. 
Why are we so generous? Simply because the only 
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way of finding out the quality of a singer is by listen- 
ing to him. Whenever the calls on our audition time, 
which is naturally limited, become a little too numer- 
ous, we sit brooding over those dozens of applications, 
trying to figure out which names to eliminate. There 
was a time when we did just that; after a careful 
study of age, background, training and experience, a 
code number was put on the application blank there- 
by signifying: no action. Regularly, however, when 
this happened, on my way home that evening the 
idea would haunt me that this youngster, tenor, 
twenty-nine, little training and less experience, was 
the new Caruso, and we wouldn’t give him an audi- 
tion. There is no answer to this except listening until 
“Che gelida manina,” “Mi chiamano Mimi” and the 
“Credo” from Otello become as unbearable as 
“Hound Dog” sung by you know who. 

The real difficulties begin once the audition is over. 
Europeans coming to this country often marvel at 
the astonishing number of vocally well-equipped and 
musically intelligent young Americans who consti- 
tute this enormous reserve of potential operatic tal- 
ent in this country. The fact is undeniable; but I 
often ask myself if it is not also regrettable. Nothing 
in the whole field of music could be more heart- 
rending than the knowledge that you have what it 
takes to be a fine opera singer, but you have no place 
to take it. The opportunities for being in opera 
professionally in any capacity whatever, including 
that of a singer, are so severely limited as to be prac- 
tically nonexistent—that is, if you want to make a 
living at it, in addition to having artistic satisfaction. 
This sounds exaggerated to you? Well, the statistics 
are there to prove it. 

The Metropolitan Opera in New York is the only 
professional American opera company that gives its 
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members something at least approximating a year- 
round income. Surely no singer can hope to make 
ends meet by appearing for seven weeks with the 
San Francisco Opera Company every year, for even 
less time with the Chicago Lyric, or with the New 
York City Center company. The Metropolitan Opera 
employs about one hundred solo singers, approxi- 
mately half of whom are seasoned, internationally- 
known performers of a type that is not under dis- 
cussion here. Where are the other opportunities for 
one to earn an annual income, however modest, by 
singing opera? There is now, of course, the National 
Broadcasting Company’s traveling opera troupe; it 
is entirely possible (and highly desirable) that the 
prevailing arrangement of combining appearances 
in that company and appearances on the television 
screen may bring about establishment of a roster of 
young American singers who will have enough work 
each year to make a go of it. If so, how many will 
that be? Maybe another twenty-five. 

A young singer is usually entirely unwilling to be 
upset by these economic facts. While I understand, 
and indeed admire, this attitude, it is utterly unreal- 
istic. When young singers inquire what they ought 
to do to make a career in opera, my answer is: Go 
out and convince people in at least twenty-five cities 
and towns that opera is a fine thing to have, and that 
they ought to be ashamed not to have a permanent 
opera company in their community. That, of course, 
is easy for me say and hard for these young people 
to do, not to say impossible. And yet, that is where 
the crux of the problem lies. Your voice might be 
heavenly, your appearance inspiring, and your artis- 
try first-rate, but even talent will get you nowhere 
if there is no place to go. 

A goodly number of young American artists have 
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taken what to them seems a sensible way out of this 
dilemma: They have bought a steamship or airplane 
ticket to Europe. I guess that there are about a hun- 
dred fine American singers active in the opera houses 
of Europe today. Their affiliations range from impor- 
tant positions, such as that of James Pease in Ham- 
burg, for instance, all the way down to apprentice 
contracts, which are nothing to sneeze at since they 
supply the young singer with precisely the practice 
and experience on stage that he so badly needs and 
cannot find here. But this, I must submit, is no solu- 
tion whatsoever. I am not even talking about the 
undeniable fact that there already is a pretty strong 
feeling, at least in Germany, that these young Amer- 
icans are taking bread away from young German 
opera singers, who not unnaturaliy may feel that 
their own opera stages should be reserved for them. 
More to the point, is this not a really humiliating 
position for a talented young American, that he has 
to become an exile before he can become an opera 
singer? 

If about here you should wonder whether I am not 
straying pretty far from the title that you find at the 
top of this article, I insist that I am not. It is just not 
good enough in auditioning young singers to encour- 
age the encourageable ones, to dismiss the incor- 
rigible ones and to remain neutral toward those in 
the middle region. There comes a point at which 
encouraging a young singer may well be the worst 
thing that you can possibly do for him. And yet, do 
I propose that auditions should be curtailed or should 
be held only when an opening is available? I do not 
propose any such thing. But I feel it is my duty to 
stress this entire problem which no expert will deny 
is the crucial one. 

So much for the generalities. Let us now have a 
brief look at what the Metropolitan Opera, with 
whose auditions I am mainly concerned, is doing 
about and for young singers. First of all there are 
naturally regular committee auditions whose main 
function is to find candidates for the very few open- 
ings which we have from time to time in our junior 
singing *staff. Then there are the “Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air.” While these serve a similar 
purpose excellently, their usefulness is more univer- 
sal. The actual series, which usually runs for thir- 
teen weeks, presents two new singers on each of 
eleven weekly programs (since the final two pro- 
grams are reserved for semifinalists and finalists) . 


Quite clearly, of the twenty-two actual candidates, 
only a very minute percentage ever makes the Met- 
ropolitan stage; indeed it could be said that on the 
average, one member a season comes out of this 
broadcast program. Yet, at the same time, it is obvi- 
ous that those singers who are presented by us on 
the air benefit by this very fact, even if they do not 
ever land a Metropolitan contract. The top winners 
receive substantial sums of money from the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, as well as from the 
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Fisher Foundation, which helps them to continue 
with their studies; a respectable number of them 
have gotten opportunities to sing professionally, if 
not actual jobs—and without this first appearance on 
the air, they might very well not have obtained these 
opportunities. Some of them have gone on to Europe, 
others have found jobs in commercial television, and 
most of the winners are admitted to the Metropoli- 
tan’s own iraining courses, where of course hope 
springs eternal that the step from the schoolroom to 
the rehearsal room will be made sooner or later. 


In recent years the National Council of the Metro- 
politan Opera has widened the horizons of these 
programs considerably and most meritoriously. It 
had occurred to the National Council, the Metropol- 
itan’s representative all over the country, that it is 
rather unfair that a young singer, who lives a couple 
of thousand miles from New York and cannot drum 
up the wherewithal to come East, should be denied 
a privilege which practically anybody living in or 
near New York may call his own by writing a few 
lines on an application blank and putting a 3-cent 
stamp on an envelope. With this in mind, the Na- 
tional Council has established regional auditions 
which in the few years of their existence have 
reached a representative number of states. Such 
regional auditions have been held, or will be held, in 
Seattle, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Tulsa, Denver, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City and New 
Orleans. After local eliminations (and the interest 
in these regional auditions is so enormous that the 
local judges sometimes have to hear as many as two 
hundred singers) finalists, usually numbering be- 
tween ten and twenty-five, are presented to a repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Opera, who makes a 
special trip to the region concerned in order to give 
these young singers their chance. There are three 
regional winners in each city where we audition. 
They receive cash prizes, and the top winner is 
invited to come to New York, with all expenses paid, 
to sing there for a committee composed of members 
of the Metropolitan and the A.B.C. staff, with a view 
to trying for a place on the actual “Auditions of the 
Air” program. One of the singers found in these 
out-of-town auditions will be the regional winner, 
and as such is entitled to receive the $2,000 F. K. 
Weyerhaeuser award. 


I have held quite a number of these out-of-town 
auditions myself. They are quite adventurous. Nor 
are they entirely devoid of amusing sidelights. 
I fondly remember a young fellow in Denver who 
came up on the podium, proudly announcing that he 
was going to sing “Celeste Aida.” This rather 
amazed me because on his sheet he was clearly 
marked “baritone.” I asked him whether that qual- 
ification was to be changed to tenor. He replied 
rather defiantly in the negative, which supplied the 
uncommon occasion of hearing that famous tenor 
aria, an octave down, sung (continued on page 98) 
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money to turn it into a marble hall. The 
founding fathers, however, got their 
money’s worth inside, for Napoleon Le- 
Brun’s desire to achieve acoustic per- 
fection amounted almost to a passion 
The acoustics are deservedly celebrated. 
In a full hall of three thousand persons, 
if the coughers are quiet, you literally 
can hear a pin drop on the stage. 

There are several reasons for this 
remarkable quality. The chief one is 
that architect LeBrun took the trouble 
to study La Scala in Milan at first hand, 
and so found the principle around 
which many European concert halls are 
constructed. A great well is sunk in the 
subbasement directly below the high 
auditorium dome, and of corresponding 
contour. The dome and the well to- 
gether give the entire house its live 
sound from front to back. LeBrun also 
decreed that large amounts of cow’s 
hair go into the mortar to absorb sound. 
By his order the four walls were left 
exposed to sun, wind and rain for an 
entire year before the roof went on, so 
the walls could dry perfectly. As a 
result of this painstaking devotion to 
detail on the part of a Napoleon among 
builders, there is no concert hall in the 
world where fine music or the spoken 
voice can be better heard. 

Cornerstone ceremonies for the Acad- 
emy were held July 26, 1855. Comple- 
tion of the building—less marble walls 
—came a year later. A glittering ball 
(the city’s blue bloods paid $5 per 
ticket for the male, and $2.50 for the 
lady he escorted) marked the formal 
opening, January 26, 1857. The first 
opera was heard the following month, 
on February 25—Il Trovatore, with 
Madame Gazzaniga as Leonora. First 
femilies attended in best bib and tucker 
in the full-dress opera tradition—heir- 
loom jewels, finest furs and tallest top 
hats—that still persists on such gala 
occasions as the first Metropolitan 
Opera performance of the Philadelphia 
season. (The Metropolitan customarily 
sends down a half-dozen productions 
from its New York repertory each year. 
Many local companies have fought 
recklessly and bravely the losing battle 
of red ink, hiring the hall as long as 
they were able. One company—the 
Philadelphia Grand, a consolidation of 
the Philadelphia-La Scala and the Phil- 
adelphia Civic Opera groups—carries on 
the good work today.) Since Madame 
Gazzaniga’s Leonora, it would take an 
immense book to hold the names of all 
the. operatic and concert artists who 
have appeared. A roll call would in- 
clude the de Reszkes, Melba, Ternina, 
Lehmann, Alvary, Sembrich, Caruso, 
Scotti, Plangon, Garden, Farrar, Frem- 
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stad, Tetrazzini, Flagstad, Mahler, Dam- 
rosch, Stokowski, Toscanini, Ole Bull, 
Ysaye, Paderewski—but the list is end- 
less. 

It is not the musical great alone that 
trod the Academy’s well-seasoned and 
creaking boards year after year. Soon 
after it opened its doors, the directors 
decided to permit other than concert 
and operatic activities. One of the earli- 
est public motion-picture shows on rec- 
ord—involving a magic-lantern con- 
traption, invented by Henry R. Heyl, 
which made pictures on the screen 
appear to move—was presented to an 
astonished audience at 50 cents a head 
on the night of February 5, 1870. The 
Academy has been a political arena 
many times—a speechmaking center in 
city elections and Republican and Dem- 
ocratic national conventions. Presidents, 
princes, statesmen, politicians, knaves, 


rich men and paupers have had their 
say here. Ulysses S. Grant was renom- 
inated for his second term in this hall. 
Occasionally the house has been hired 
for a public debate, for union meetings, 
magic shows, Lenten sermons, glee club 
concerts, jazz sessions and illustrated 
travel talks. Annually it is the gather- 
ing place for groups representing the 
Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America. Prized cattle have 
been placed on exhibit for charity, and 
at least one football game was held 
within its spacious interior. Charles A. 
Lindbergh was denied the privilege of 
presenting his 1941 views on Nazi Ger- 
many from its stage. 

Old-timers will tell you that the 
Academy has a musical bat which flies 
out only during the performance of 
Wagner; some say the bat ventures 
forth only when Beethoven is played. 
Until recently the ushers wore frayed 
uniforms of gray resembling Confed- 
erate Army officers’ issue with high 


collars, and needed only swords. From 
time to time, part of the old interior 
drops away; Leopold Stokowski was 
nearly brained by a lamp. The laby- 
rinths under the Academy, filled with 
dusty opera props and abandoned 
scenery, would make an ideal setting 
for a Hitchcock suspense movie. Holly- 
wood did invade this area once before 
—Walt Disney’s technicians and engi- 
neers took over part of the basement to 
record the sound track for Fantasia. 
Although the Academy would seem 
above such mundane matters, history 
records that it has not always been 
solvent, and the sheriff was forced to 
seize it for nonpayment of taxes for a 
time during the Civil War. 

This new year marks the Academy’s 
centennial observance, beginning with 
a star-studded anniversary party to 
duplicate the grand ball which opened 
the doors in 1857. One thing is certain: 
If the old building is to round out its 
second century, it needs plenty of help 
from carpenters, painters, plasterers, 
masons and others. For while the Acad- 
emy is structurally safe and sound— 
LeBrun knew what he was doing when 
he built for posterity—much of it has 
fallen into disrepair, and such items as 
its heating system badly need replacing 
and modernizing. This calls for a big 
bank roll. To provide it, a number of 
Philadelphians have formed a nonprofit 
organization to raise more than a mil- 
lion 1957 dollars. These citizens have 
purchased the Academy to save it from 
further erosion, and to preserve it for 
the century ahead by a face lifting. 

Philadelphians regard “their” Acad- 
emy with a fierce protective interest. 
Let workmen appear on a scaffold out- 
side, and immediate public concern is 
felt until reassurance is given that the 
workmen aren't going to tear down the 
place or change it considerably, but are 
merely putting up wire netting to dis- 
courage pigeons from setting up light 
housekeeping on the ledges. So the new 
ownership took the earliest opportunity 
to explain to all that its planned restor- 
ation will leave the old place just about 
as Napoleon LeBrun built it. The man 
in the street’s feeling about the Acad- 
emy was summed up by the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin on its editorial page: “The 
architectural problem [of alterations 
and repair] is a difficult one, and it 
would probably be simpler to tear the 
old hall down and build another in the 
modern manner. . But one thing 
certain is that Philadelphia wants the 
Academy of Music to stay in character, 
growing old gracefully and handsomely 
for generations to come.” 

—Wayne ROBINSON 
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when the chorus and ballet went into 
action, we had to pull up our coat 
collars to keep out the dust and plaster 
that flew around us. Someone handed 
me a list of the railroad cars to be used 
by the opera company on tour. Grate- 
fully I read off the list, dwelling 
thoughtfully on the number of the car 
in which each singer would travel. 
Finally, after thirty-five minutes, Insull 
stopped and the curtain went up at last. 
Later he told. me, “I know you'll be 
grateful to me for leaving out the last 
fifteen minutes of my speech.” 

This experience taught me a lesson, 
and I made up my mind that I would 
always take some notes with me to 
opera broadcasts. So when Giovanni 
Martinelli was stricken with indiges- 
tion in the midst of his “Celeste Aida” 
at the Metropolitan, I was prepared. 
I had six closely typewritten pages on 
Martinelli’s career and I told the engin- 
eer to let me go on and talk about 
Martinelli as long as I could. “He’s the 
man of the hour,” I said, “and I don’t 
have to ad lib, either.” But despite this, 
the program was turned back to the 
studio where the time was filled by a 
tinkly piano and a trio while I sat si- 
lently contemplating my six pages of 
notes. I was mad for two weeks. 

This, of course, was back in the days 
before the broadcasts were sponsored 
by Texaco; I had to fill all the inter- 
missions—and the unexpected gaps—by 
myself. I really worked then. Since 
1940, when the Texas Company began 
its sponsorship of the broadcasts, we 
have had regular intermission features 
—“Opera News on the Air,” “Texaco’s 
Opera Quiz” and Clifton Fadiman’s 
interviews in his role as “Texaco’s 
Roving Opera Reporter.” These were 
initiated by Henry Souvaine, and since 
his death in 1954 they have been pro- 
duced by his widow, Geraldine. The 
intermission features relieve me of 
some of the work I used to have to do, 
but they make the broadcast as a whole 
much more involved. In addition to 
broadcasting from the stage and from 
my little glass booth in the center of 
the Grand Tier, we also use two rooms 
in other parts of the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the intermission broadcasts 

Despite the complexity of these weekly 
broadcasts, they are planned and car- 
ried out by a remarkably small staff— 
ten people including Mrs. Souvaine and 
myself. Four of them are provided by 
the American Broadcasting Company: 
Irving Grabo, the first engineer, who 
handles the musical end of the operas; 
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Carl Lindquist, the engineer for the 
intermission features; Frank Bailey, the 
panel engineer who keeps in touch with 
the master control at A.B.C. headquar- 
ters; and Richard Ritter, an assistant 
director who works backstage. Ritter is 
the real nerve center of the broadcasts. 
He is the liaison between the Metropol- 
itan Opera’s stage manager and William 
Marshall, who is the radio and techni- 
cal director in charge of the over-all 
production. Marshall works in a glass 
booth next to mine. It is through him 
that I know, from signals provided by 
Ritter backstage, exactly when the cur- 
tain is to go up. Or possibly I should 
say, exactly when the Metropolitan stage 
manager expects it to go up. 


From where I sit, I can see the con- 
ductor coming to the podium, but this 
is no real indication of the precise mo- 
ment when the music will begin. Some 
conductors start within a minute, others 
take as long as three minutes. There is 
one conductor who practically has the 
downbeat ready as he steps onto the 
podium. Still another, a member of the 
German school who sits to conduct, 
reaches the podium, polishes his glasses, 
picks up the stick, puts it down, pol- 
ishes his glasses some more, picks up 
the stick again and keeps this up for 
two or three minutes. 

Sometimes it all happens so fast, par- 
ticularly between scenes when the con- 
ductor remains in the pit, that I’m not 
able to finish my sentence before the 
music starts. If it’s a soft prelude, as in 


Traviata, for instance, I quickly finish 
whatever I’m saying over the music. 
But if it’s Die Meistersinger, there's 
nothing to be done but cut me off be- 
cause the music would drown me out. 

In addition to the men listed above, 
there are three other members of our 
staff—Ted Sannella, who is production 
supervisor and co-ordinator for the 
intermission features; George Voutsas, 
who directs these features; and Jay 
Harrison, associate producer. 

Like the opera performances them- 
selves, the intermission programs pro- 
vide anxious moments at times when 
the unforseen happens. When Helen 
Hayes was scheduled for an appearance, 
she had a morning television rehearsal 
in Brooklyn the same day. She thought 
she would have no difficulty getting 
from this rehearsal to the Metropolitan 
for the rehearsal of the intermission 
feature at eleven-thirty. But at twelve- 
thirty she phoned to say that her tele- 
vision rehearsal had run overtime and 
she had been delayed. When she still 
had not appeared half an hour before 
her scheduled air time, Mrs. Souvaine’s 
staff was busily rewriting the script, 
which had been tailor-made for Miss 
Hayes, and two other actresses, who 
were attending the opera that day, were 
alerted that they might be asked to go 
on the air. However, Miss Hayes dashed 
in with only fifteen minutes to go, 
glanced hastily over the script, and 
went on the air as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

The flexibility and precision of Mrs. 
Souvaine’s staff spares me from doing 
what might seem an inevitable quota of 
covering up on a broadcast that in- 
volves as many factors as this one does. 
The occasions when I am called on to 
fill in in an emergency are remarkably 
rare, so carefully are these programs 
planned and executed. 

And fortunately, so far I have created 
no emergencies myself through that 
bane of all announcers, the twisted 
tongue. On other occasions I have intro- 
duced the A. and P. Gypsies as “The 
A. and G. Pypsies.” I have told a net- 
work audience that “next Sunday the 
N.B.C. Symphony will be under the 
baton of the eminent conductor Artosco 
Turanini.” And recently when I tried 
to advise listeners to “stay tuned for 
the news,” I told them to “stay stewed 
for the nudes.” 

But on Metropolitan broadcasts, in 
keeping with the character of the over- 
all production, everything has come out 
exactly right. 
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Playing Now— 
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Play Award to Bown Adams 


Ly 
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Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly, Directors 
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BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
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tors, etc. 
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3—PERSONAL COACH—You work with your own per- 
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or Virginia Daly.) 
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Professional 
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sythe, Jay Robinson, Rosemary 
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“DESIGNED FOR QUALITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL” 


The Fine Art of Auditioning Young Singers 


(continued from page 94) 


by a baritone. After that, still trying 
to keep a straight face, I asked the 
young man whether he wanted to 
sing anything else. He offered “La 
donna @ mobile.” When I modestly 
inquired whether it might not be a 
good idea for him to sing something 
from the baritone repertory, he an- 
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swered that he knew only three 
tenor arias, and that there was noth- 
ing amazing about that, since he had 
only started to study singing three 
weeks earlier! 

More frequent and less edifying is 
a phenomenon which I consider a 
serious menace to many young sing- 


ers. In a moment of wrath I once 
called it the Liebestod complex, and 
this refers to an ever-growing tend- 
ency among young vocalists to study 
roles that are utterly and absurdly 
unsuitable for them. Sometimes you 
would believe that anything that 
isn’t loud enough to shatter the 
walls, high enough to be audible only 
to a dog, and melodramatic enough 
to put Barrymore to shame isn't 
worth singing in the first place. It is 
as if Mozart never lived, as if such 
lively works as The Barber of Se- 
ville, Don Pasquale and_  Eliésir 
damore were shelved forever. In 
short, their war cry, when they are 
sopranos, is always “Pace, pace.” 
This, I suspect, is often the fault of 
the teacher. In auditions we all have 
heard young girls whose vocal equip- 
ment, and indeed whose entire physi- 
cal make-up, clearly fitted them for 
the Susannas, Zerlinas and other 
roles of a slender lyric character; 
but no—you may bet your bottom 
dollar that when you ask them, 
“What is it going to be?,”’ seven out 
of ten times the answer will be 
“Liebestod,” “Pace, pace’ or words 
to that effect. 


And this conveniently leads me to 
a final thought. It is all very well 
and often highly creditable to aim 
high and have ambitious dreams. 
Yet there is also such a thing as de- 
feating your dream by aiming too 
high. Just as the potential Mozart 
soprano ought not to explode her 
vocal chords to produce the Milanoy 
sound, and as the lyric tenor emi- 
nently suitable for “Una _ furtiva 
lagrima” ought not attempt Otello, 
it is time that many young singers 
in this country realized that, while 
the Metropolitan Opera is proud to 
be the coveted goal of anybody in 
opera, it is not, and ought not to be, 
the only goal. And thus I come back 
to my starting point: The wealth of 
vocal talent in the United States is 
great, and thus the main potential 
for a flourishing operatic culture is 
available. These voices, however, and 
the auditions in which they can be 
tested, will never produce that oper- 
atic life. Perhaps some of the energy, 
which goes into strengthening aspir- 
ants’ vocal chords to make them 
capable of tasks they ought not to 
strive for, should go into a concerted 
effort to build opera houses, to find 
finance for the maintenance of such 
opera houses, and to spread the gos- 
pel according to which a young 
singer is only as good as the opera 
houses of his country will allow him 
to prove himself. 
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Opera in High Fidelity 


(Continued from page 90) 


differences in microphonic address I 
do not know, nor do I know who 
supervised the two recordings, 
though I suspect Walter Legge over- 
saw the Angel session. Practical fac- 
tors could have been that Victor had 
Monteux, a masterly hand at orches- 
tral and ensemble effect, and War- 
ren, one of the biggest beautiful 
voices in the world today. On the 
other hand Angel had Serafin, whose 
highest skill is the evocation of 
nuance in intimate vocal exchanges, 
and Gobbi, whose voice is no longer 
certain when he has to fill a hall 
with it, but who can act a singing 
part with such infectious conviction 
that you forget he is singing. 


At any rate the two companies 
made their approaches in consonance 
with these factors. RCA Victor 
achieved a rare realization of the 
feel of an opera-house production. 
Warren is right up there, forty feet 
away, giving “Di Provenza il mar” 
the benefit of that magnificent organ 
behind his cravat, while a real or- 
chestra thrills from under the stage’s 
edge. For Angel, Legge (though he 
recorded in Teatro alla Scala) by- 
passed the opera house completely, 
and you get La Traviata sung for 
you personally in your own living 
room. When Gobbi, at close range, 
finishes his the famous 
plea, you are not so much impressed 
with his embarrassed at 
having overheard poor M. Germont 
being so poignantly outspoken in en- 
treaty to his scapegrace son, Alfredo. 
The Angel orchestra is less virtuosic 
and less noticeable than that which 
works for Monteux, but this is as it 
should be. Oddly (especially in con- 
trast to London’s approach), the two 
Violettas are put into adverse com- 
petition. Miss Stella, with the natu- 
rally bigger voice (I should deduce), 
has to hold in for the microphone 
to produce the conversational level 
of singing called for in the Angel 
direction. Miss Carteri, who would 
seem to have a rather delicate voice 
(again I am deducing; I never have 
heard either “live” at this writing), 
really has to let it forth to fulfill the 
Monteux conception. She does it 
beautifully, but she sounds like a 
consumptive rather than a 
bedroom consumptive. I suppose con- 
firmed operagoers, who love opera 
qua opera, will prefer the RCA Vic- 
tor. But it seems to me that in the 
Angel version something has been 
done with an opera that actually 
could not be done over footlights, 


version of 


voice as 


stage 
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and that exemplifies what the high- 
fidelity microphone and the high- 
fidelity phonograph may be able to 
do for this form of musical art. 
There is something else, of course, 
that long-playing records—a prime 
component of what we call high 
fidelity—have done for opera. This is 
to advance the demand for, and the 
practicality of, completeness. The 
observance of the Mozart bicenten- 
nial exemplified the progress here. 
Only in one instance I can think of, 
before 1956, was a major Mozart 
opera recorded in entirety, with the 
recitatives and/or spoken parts 
needed to give it dramatic sense. In 
1956 we were given several. The 
most notable in point of merit were 
Decca’s Magic Flute and London's 
Marriage of Figaro, the former under 
the direction of Ferenc Fricsay and 
featuring Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
as a surprisingly appealing, if re- 
strained, Papageno. The London 
Figaro is evidence of something that 
must always be kept in mind while 
reading critiques of recorded music 
based largely on the recording tech- 
niques employed. It is good to find 
technology tastefully applied to mu- 
sical ends, but, when the chips are 
down, 90 per cent of the value of 
a major work on records is, and must 
be, musical. I haven’t the faintest 
notion of how hi may be the fi of 
Erich Kleiber’s Marriage of Figaro, 
because I can’t listen to it that way. 
I try, but when the music begins, the 
Messrs. Mozart and Kleiber simply 
take charge of me, to my unfailing 
delight, and I do not remember until 
the whole thing is over that I was 
supposed to be judging the fidelity 
of its sound. If you want that done, 
I am afraid you will have to do it 
for yourself, and I most heartily 
recommend that you try. 
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Who Called That Recording 
a Performance? 


(Continued from page 89) 


(always, of course, in the name of 
artistic justice). Conductor A, who 
cherishes the secret belief that a 
certain portion of Act IV. in Bohéme 
(the duet of Mimi and Rodolfo, for 
example) is the crux of the whole 
opera, decides to begin with this 
episode, and works it over until it 
suits his fancy. He may, in so doing, 
be indoctrinating the singers with a 
mood or a manner of performance, 
but he is also risking much in pro- 
ceeding to pick up another brick and 
another stone and patch them in. Is 
the end result a performance or 
merely a recording? I leave it to 
the reader. 


It is not unknown for people to 
take part in a Mozart recording 
without singing any act through 
from beginning to end, let alone the 
whole opera. Principals may work 
“around” minor characters without 
ever meeting them, much less hear- 
ing how they sound. I recall a slight 
disillusion in this area when the 
Metropolitan was preparing a pro- 
duction of Figaro under the direc- 
tion of Fritz Reiner, and a desirable 
Almaviva was being sought. I con- 
fidently suggested George London, 
whose forceful performance had just 
come to attention from a Karajan 
recording. This was cause for con- 
gratulations until it turned out that 
London didn’t know the part, and 
had read it from the music. He has 
since mastered it and done it well 
in public, but “history” will show 
that he was singing it on records a 
year or two before 


In an inversion of this, Sir Thomas 
Beecham recorded all of Handel's 
Solomon early in 1956 with the ex- 
ception of a prominent air for which 
he couldn’t find the right voice in 
England. Undaunted, he recorded 
the accompaniment and brought it 
with him to America, hopeful of 
coming upon what he needed. As it 
happened, he chose Lois Marshall, 
who was scheduled for English ap- 
pearances shortly thereafter, so the 
whole episode was recorded: anew 
when she arrived. But it is not im- 
probable that the recording would 
have been issued with a voice re- 
corded in America, and orchestra 

England, had conven- 


ience dictated 


recorded in 


Under the 
hardly 


circumstances it is 
surprising that the traits 
most lacking in recordings of operas 
these days are continuity, gathering 
momentum, a progression to a climax 
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in other words, those qualities that 
differentiate a performance from a 
pastiche. The reproductions of the 
Toscanini opera broadcasts may have 
shortcomings, but at least they rep- 
resent the works as they were per- 
formed, in continuity and sequence. 
Or do they? It is commonly ac- 
cepted that patches have been intro- 
duced (from rehearsal tapes) to 
amend flaws in A Masked Ball, in 
Fidelio and the second act of Orfeo. 
It may be said, on behalf of RCA 
Victor, that statements covering the 
related facts accompany the final 
product as issued. Likewise the prod- 
ucts of Bayreuth, where “actual per- 
formance” records may derive from 
various dates in a given season's 
sequence. 

However, when such statements 
are not made or when they are made 
in an ambiguous way, the unwary 
listener, whether lay or professional, 
may find himself far out on a shaky 
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limb. How can he speak of the way 
a singer’s character or a conductor's 


concept “develops,” when the culmi- 
nation may have been put in the can 
before the preparation was 
undertaken? How can he praise 
progression from innocence to dis- 
illusion when the actuality was in- 
verse? How can he speak of the 
contrast In, say, the quiet that fol- 
lows a churning scene in Falstaff, 
when the quiet may have been re- 
corded before the excitement and 
dubbed prettily to make the wanted 
effect? The simple fact is, if he has 
any awareness of the foregoing, he 
can't and even if he hasn't, he 
won't. Too many things happen in 
the way operas are recorded these 


even 


days for any honest listener to re- 
gard them as more than a mechani- 
cal contrivance. Do I believe the 
way Mario Del Monaco sounds as 
Manrico in a current recorded Trova- 
tore is the way Del Monaco sounds 
as Manrico? 
ing kind of 
much more 


I do not. It is an amaz- 
hocus-pocus, but not 


Some recordings, of course, are 


better than others, more convincing 
in their simulation of a _ perform- 
ance, depending on the accumulated 
skills of the personnel involved. 
When a Serafin applies a lifetime’s 
experience to a Norma, or a Kleiber 
to Figaro, or a Beecham to Bohéme, 
the relative values may be so firmly 
fixed in mind that any of these could 
work from the middle in either di- 
rection and wind up with a valid 
piece of work. It is a commonplace 
for conductors to rehearse thus, tak- 
ing one troublesome spot and then 
another, thereafter picking them up 
in sequence at the predetermined 
tempo. 


Nevertheless there will always be 
some give and take in performance, 
a bit of hastening if a singer can’t 
maintain a long-breathed phrase, a 
dwelling on a beautiful effect if all 
goes well and the “mood” is present 
That, after all, is what lends life and 
excitement to the _ night-by-night, 
week-by-week happenings in the 
opera house, whether in Milan, New 
York, Vienna or even London. Such 
justice arrived at in the recording 
studio by the methods previously 
described must be regarded as the 
exception that proves nothing. 


No doubt some readers have been 
fretting with the idea that movies 
are made in bits and pieces, that 
there is no prejudice to the technical 
procedures utilized. Before granting 
touché, let us recognize that the con- 
ditions and objections are both dif- 
ferent. Nobody would seriously re- 
gard a screen performance as proof 
of capacity to do the same thing in 
the theatre. Nobody would compare, 
say, Anna and the King of Siam with 
The King and I save in terms of like 
or dislike. Marty in the movies had 
a different identity than Marty on 


television 


Finally nobody attributes to the 
film a record of capacity, as has been 
customary with that thing called, 
perversely, a record. There is every 
reason for regarding Lilli Lehmann’'s 
1906 recording of “Casta diva” as 
just the way she sounded—once the 
wax was turning, it could hardly be 
stopped short of the end of the epi- 
sode, and “patching” was not merely 
There 
will be plenty of reason for listeners 
of 2006 to regard Maria Callas 
“Casta diva’ with suspicion, whethe1 
founded in fact or not. Even the 
brightest talent cannot avoid a gen- 
eral shadow. Play your records and 
enjoy them. But let the burden of 


impractical but impossible. 


proof remain, so far as performance 
is concerned, where it must be—on 
a stage when the curtain is up 





San Francisco's Season 
(continued from page 78) 

it should be pointed out 
that Francesca had been selected as 
a vehicle for Renata Tebaldi, who 
decided at the last minute that she 
did not want to learn it. Leyla Gen- 
cer, a Turkish soprano who has sung 
extensively in Italy, was brought 
over to take the name part in this 
work, and while she is a capable 
artist, she is no Tebaldi. The entire 
incident demonstrated that it is not 
shrewd policy to tie new operas to 
the star system in this way. 

The season served to introduce 
many other singers to American au- 
diences. Most important of these 
were Birgit Nilsson, the finest Briinn- 
hilde since Flagstad and a dramatic 
soprano whose singing resembles 
Flagstad’s in its purity and power; 
Leonie Rysanek, a lyric soprano 
in the golden-voiced Central-Eu- 
ropean tradition of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg; and the colossal Bulgarian 
bass Boris Christoff, for whom Boris 
Godunov was revived. Other note- 
worthy new singers whom we heard 
for the first time were Oralia 
Dominguez, contralto of the Na- 
tional Opera of Mexico; Anselmo 
Colzani, a hugely effective baritone 
from La Scala; Louis Quilico, a fine 
lyric baritone from the New York 
City Center; and Richard Martell, 
an excellent American tenor who has 
been heard a great deal in Europe. 

The season’s best cast, conceivably, 
was that for Cosi fan tutte, with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nell Rankin, 
Patrice Munsel, Richard Lewis, 
Frank Guarrera and Lorenzo Alvary 
yn the stage, and Hans Schwieger of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducting. This was closely 
rivaled, however, by Verdi's Simon 
Boccanegra, revived after many 
years’ silence with Leonard Warren 
in the name part, and with Tebaldi 
and Christoff in other major roles. 

Eileen Farrell, familiar as a con- 
cert singer, made her first appear- 
ance with a big opera company in a 
single, highly memorable perform- 
ance of Jl Trovatore, with Jussi 
Bjoerling, Dominguez and Colzani, 
and with Oliviero de Fabritiis con- 
ducting. De Fabritiis, chief conduc- 
tor of the Rome Opera, was another 
of Adler’s new imports. He impressed 
one as being exceedingly sensitive to 
instrumental and vocal color, but 
was occasionally less commanding in 
his total generalship than is desir- 
able: Jl Trovatore and Simon Boc- 
canegra, however, had all the punch 
they needed. 

Other 
those of 


however, 


great 
Tosca 


performances were 
(Tebaldi, Martell, 
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Warren); Falstaff (Schwarzkopf, Do- 
minguez, Warren, Guarrera and 
others, William Steinberg conduct- 
ing); The Flying Dutchman (Rysa- 
nek, Ludwig Suthaus, Hans Hotter, 
Alvary, Steinberg); and the above- 
mentioned Walkiire (Nilsson, Rysa- 
nek, Rankin, Suthaus, Hotter, 
Schweiger) and Aida (Rysanek, Ran- 
kin, Martell, Colzani). There were 
also skillfully routined presentations 
of Manon Lescaut (Dorothy Kirsten, 
Bjoerling, Quilico); La Bohéme (Li- 
cia Albanese, Jan Peerce, Quilico, 
Italo Tajo and others) and Madame 
Butterfly (Albanese, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, Quilico). The season’s one 
interpretive disaster was an under- 
done L’Elisir d'amore starring Mun- 
sel, Campora, Quilico and Tajo. 
The San Francisco Opera Company 
draws its artists frorn all over the 
world, is developing its own tradi- 
tions of setting and staging, has cre- 
ated one of the youngest, liveliest 
opera choruses in the world, and is 
one good reason why the instrumen- 
talists of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra can make a living 
the year round. It is also doing what 
it can within the limits of its hurried 
season to develop new singers and 
give them the roles they deserve. It 
presents fourteen operas, most of 
them not more than twice, during its 
five-week run in San Francisco, and 
does all fourteen over again during a 


Cu iverplhing 


two-week period in and about Los 
Angeles. Under these circumstances 
experienced people must carry the 
brunt, but in 1956 three young Pa- 
cific Coast singers were put forward 
in a highly significant way. They are 
Heinz Blankenburg, a fine baritone 
who had important roles in Simon 
Boccanegra and La Bohéme; Cesare 
Curzi, an exceedingly able character 
tenor heard especially in Boris God- 
unov and Francesca da Rimini; and 
Katherine Hilgenberg, a contralto 
whose roles were small but whose 
vocalism is not. If the company can 
ever manage to start the spring sea- 
son about which it has talked so 
often, much more will be done with 
young artists of this caliber 
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La Perichole 
(continued from page 36) 


of Don Andrés—were ail accom- 
plished musicians. All three had 
studied at the Paris Conservatory. 
They possessed admirable singing 
voices, yet their chief endowment 
was a talent for comedy. Almost 
half of La Périchole consists of 
scenes of spoken dialogue; it is evi- 
dent that the librettists were confi- 
dent that these scenes would be 
played to perfection. But they re- 
quired much more than this of their 
singers. So much of the plot and 
characterization is conveyed through 
the musical numbers that it is ab- 
solutely indispensable that they be 
acted as well as sung, and that every 
word be understood. The operetta 
does not require such superhuman 
efforts on the part of the actor as 
we are accustomed to see in modern 
musical comedy. It requires restraint 
and flawless diction. The comedy of 
these pieces is built in; built into 
the libretto and built into the score. 
What is needed is an expert inter- 
pretation, light and transparent, a 
realization of what is there, not com- 
pensation for what is not. The cast- 
ing of an Offenbach operetta in our 
day is therefore a considerable chal- 
lenge to the producer, but the job 
can be done, and the choice of Pa- 
trice Munsel for the title role of the 
new production of the current Met- 
ropolitan Gpera season indicates how 
well it can be done. 


As for the task of translating 
Halévy and Meiihac into some sem- 
blance of the original, I can report 
that it is difficult but not incon- 
ceivable. The comedy is funny, and 
the verse is literate, witty and ele- 
gant. The libretto reflects the excel- 
lent background of the authors, but 
it is not a work of such transcendent 
genius as to make impossible recap- 
turing its spirit in English. At the 
Metropolitan we put our heads to- 
gether—Rudolf Bing and his highly 
gifted assistant manager, John Gut- 
man; Cyril Ritchard, who was to 
direct the actors; Jean Morel, who 
was to conduct; Rolf Gérard, who 
was to design the work—and we 
agreed that the mood of the produc- 
tion should recall as far as possible 
the chic of Paris in the 1860's, that 
its tone should be as remote as pos- 
sible from the Broadway of our time. 
My aim therefore was to put the 
libretto into a dateless English, with- 
out slang or obvious colloquialism, 
yet an English that was fluent and 
easy in the mouth, savorous to speak 
and easy te sing. The book; too, 


needed a general overhauling. There 
were cuts to be made and substitu- 
tions to be found. In the course of 
nearly a century some of Meilhac’s 
witticisms had lost their sparkle, and 
they had to be refurbished. The re- 
construction in English rhyme of the 
lovely verses of Halévy presented 
embarrassments of a higher order. It 
is easy and natural to rhyme in 
French or in Italian. In English, as 
Chaucer long ago noted, the paucity 
of rhymes makes it necessary for the 
poet to use his head. This is a pity, 
for rhymes should flow easily and 
naturally from the fountain of the 
unconscious in a kind of effortless 
language directed, but not forced, 
into the channel of thought. The 
moment the poet has to think of 
rhyme, he is betrayed by it, trapped 
either into a mechanical jingling or, 
worse still, into that horrible clever- 
ness which makes the uninitiated 
marvel, but which the discriminating 
recognize as the bitter juice of the 
chewed pencil end. 


Nevertheless in English one has to 
think occasionally of the rhyme, and 
we become little by little inured to 
the inevitable appearance in our 
lyrics of certain indispensable words 
which, like devoted couples of many 
years standing, are never seen in 
public save in one another’s com- 
pany. Some of the most useful words 
in the business have, indeed, but a 
single practical rhyme and are not 
on speaking terms with any other 
words in the language. It is perhaps 
not possible, therefore, to achieve in 
adaptation the sparkle of such felici- 
tous rhymers as Halévy and Meil- 
hac; one can never quite escape 
banality. But it is possible to achieve 
in English a _ certain brightness, 
though this is English brightness and 
not French. 


In these endeavors one is, unhap- 
pily, not much assisted by the music. 
The words for Offenbach’s music 
must be bright; that goes without 
saying. But the music is also bright, 
and these two brightnesses have a 
deplorable tendency to compete. They 
must in all cases be resolved into 
harmony. The saltiness of the lyrics 
depends on the precise choice of 
words, the mot juste. The sparkle of 
the music is largely a question of 
rhythm—as someone has said, the 
art of the operetta is the art of the 
sixteenth note. All other considera- 
tions are subordinate to this—the 
rhythm is sacred. With Offenbach, 
indeed, the music often is wittier 
than anything that can be done with 
words. In these circumstances the 
lyricist has about as much freedom 
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of movement as the genius in the 
bottle. 

At the Metropolitan it is by a sort 
of miracle that the myriad elements 
of a production are co-ordinated and 
synthesized into a performance. A 
musical comedy with its huge budget 
and its many rehearsals is, by com- 
parison, a simple thing to put to- 
gether—at any rate it occupies the 
thoughts of those who are concerned 
with it more or less exclusively dur- 
ing the period of its preparation. But 
the Metropolitan Opera produces 
something like two-dozen separate 
works in the course of its short sea- 
son. Many of these works have, of 
course, been produced before; but 
they must be relearned, restaged and 
rehearsed each year, and nobody is 
able to think exclusively of any- 
thing. 

La Périchole was new. It had been 
presented in New York in 1879, but 
hardly within the memory of man, 
and we had to start from scratch. 
The production was almost a year in 
the making. The preliminary discus- 
sions took place during the Christ- 
mas season of 1955. By February the 
libretto was finished, and I was able 
to go over the score with Jean Morel 
and Ignace Strasfogel of the music 
staff. The original libretto had been 
written in two acts. It was a rela- 


tively modest work in which the first 
act was dramatically the stronger, 
and the second act musically more 
interesting. Both acts were full of 
delightful melodies. The first act had 
the duet of the Spaniard and the 
Indian Maiden, the Letter Song and 
the enchanting waltz of the griserie. 
The second had “The women, the 
women,’’ the Courtier’s Chorus 
(which was a parody of the chorus 
in La Favorita), the song “How can 
men be so silly,” the galop and the 
rondo of the Recalcitrant Husbands. 
When La Périchole-was revived in 
1874, it was expanded into three acts, 
and several new scenes were added, 
but the third act remained musically 
a poor relation. We therefore decided 
to enrich the work with music from 
other scores by Offenbach. Patrice 
Munsel was given a brilliant aria for 
the second act, and Cyril Ritchard, 
the Don Andrés, was given a witty 
song set to music borrowed from La 
Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein. More] 
found music for the two ballets 
which were now needed, and he made 
some sage adjustments in the score. 
In spite of all this, the very end of 
the operetta still seemed a little 
bare, musically, and this défect was 
remedied by adapting another Offen- 
bach song for Miss Munsel to sing 
just before the finale. With these 


Pedigree of the Prima 


(continued from page 84) 


matter of contract. She was to have 
a key, and she alone would have ac- 
cess to the room. “A miserable, air- 
less little box then used for odd 
articles and stage properties was 
my choice,” Miss Farrar remembers. 
“No one would envy me its posses- 
sion, yet it would allow me a much- 
desired privacy.” It was Number 14, 
second on the right down the little 
corridor on the north side of the 
stage. Thirteen years after Miss Far- 
rar’s farewell it served Kirsten Flag- 
stad, she and Miss Farrar being the 
only artists ever.to have their own 
quarters at the Metropolitan. 
Galli-Curci was one of only three 
singers to get a higher fee than 
Caruso received there, When she first 
came to the United States the Metro- 
politan had been cool to her, a slight 
for which it had to pay heavily later 
on. She went out to Chicago and 
burst on the public with a sudden- 
ness and brilliance duplicated only 
by Flagstad’s advent. Her New York 
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debut with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany backed the news of World War 
I off the front pages. She was in the 
driver’s seat when the Met came 
looking for an attraction to fill the 
first opening night after Caruso’s 
death, but she never took advantage 
of her position. “Personally she was 
a quiet, amiable and _ reasonable 
woman,” Mr. Gatti recalls. Of Miss 
Farrar he said, “She had a will of 
iron.” 


So each generation has its prima 
donnas. The ways of handling them 
may be as different as the manifes- 
tations of their divinity. That’s what 
makes horse racing. 


” 


“Beware,” said Wilbur Beale, man- 
ager of Covent Garden a century 
ago, “how you approach a popular 
favorite during the intervals of a 
performance, if ever you have the 
chance of doing so. Let your conver- 
sation be on pleasant’ subjects, 
and never critical. If asked to give 


changes, the score was deemed strong 
enough to charm a Metropolitan 
audience. 

By the beginning of October, Kurt 
Adler, the chorus master, was al- 
ready rehearsing the choruses, and 
the various maestros concerned with 
the production were working actively 
in their departments. At this time 
both principals—Miss Munsel and 
Theodor Uppman—were out of town, 
and Ritchard was still engaged with 
The Reluctant Debutante. But we all 
had a rendezvous with La Périchole 
in November, and everyone was 
thinking about it. By the time the 
principals and chorus came to their 
first rehearsal, they all knew their 
parts and had already received some 
coaching. It is only by this sort of 
preparation that a work of this com- 
plexity can be put together under 
conditions which permit at the most 
ten full days of rehearsal spaced 
over a period of several weeks. It 
was a very far cry from the leisurely 
rehearsals which Offenbach conducted 
at the Variétés or the Bouffes, but 
then it was a very different sort of 
production, a different world, a dif- 
ferent life. Only the music was the 
same, the music and the genius of 
the composer who guided us step by 
step quite as if he had been there 
all the time. 


Donna 


your candid opinion of the perform- 
ance, refrain most carefully from 
doing so, unless your candid opinion 
be favorable.” 


At the opposite end of the pole is 
that most silent of men, Giulo Gatti- 
Casazza. You would be surprised at 
the personages who emerged from his 
office weeping. It is easy to let them 
run over you; it is not so easy to 
subdue them. Most difficult of all is 
to hew the middle line and get the 
best results. Temperament? They are 
no good without it. Nobody is going 
to pay $8.50 a seat to see or hear 
somebody who is exactly like himself. 


A reporter once asked John Golden 
if he found it difficult to get along 
with his stars. “Not half so difficult,” 
replied the redoubtable producer of 
Lightniw’ and Seventh Heaven, “as to 
get along without them.” May the 
prima donna be with us always, as 
this season she shows every sign of 
being. 
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The City Center Story 
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approached a foundation, this is no 
way to tap that rich source of rev- 
enue. Today’s foundation officials are 
notoriously averse to operating defi- 
cits, preferring carefully outlined 
designs of creative endeavor, com- 
munity service or specified contribu- 
tions to man’s artistic well-being. If 
the board continues to exhibit its 
apparent lack of regard for the Cen- 
ter’s future, it may become increas- 
ingly difficult to interest anyone else 
in it. 


At least one board member has 
resigned in protest—-Goddard Lieber- 
son, president of Columbia Records 
At the moment it is hard to_ tell 
which will prove the more signifi- 
cant: his letter of resignation, calling 
attention to his reasons for disagree- 
ment, or the loss of one more vote in 
a struggling minority. A campaign 
for $1,000,000, Lieberson contended, 
was indicated if the Center was to 
operate on a sound financial basis 
with proper leadership and planning 
Although his resignation was offered 
at the same time that the payroll 
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crisis became acute, Lieberson said 
the two were purely coincidental. 

Speaking for the majority, New- 
bold Morris, long the board's chair- 
man, made this revealing statement: 
“This is not the first time that the 
City Center has had financial trouble 
We have met the same problem be- 
fore. The City Center will survive.” 

So much for the City Center of 
Music and Drama, Inc.—at least in 
the space available here, There re- 
mains the artistic consideration of 
the season, in this instance particu- 
larly pertinent to the future of the 
New York City Opera Company. As 
the new general in command of its 
strategy, Leinsdorf pursued a cam- 
paign based on the classic conditions 
of the calculated risk. A director of 
conspicuous ambition, considerable 
talent and controversial artistic 
taste, Leinsdorf might be said to 
have produced not wisely, but too 
much 

Knowing that the spring season of 
the opera company is generally more 
financially disastrous than the fall, 


it was decided to shoot the works 
this past September and October and 
bypass the spring performances. 
Commissioned as the new broom, 
Leinsdorf therefore scheduled a sea- 
son of innovations which in general 
were laudable in intention but less 
remarkable in execution. It would be 
hard, for example, to fault the choice 
of Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Under- 
world as a new production. Yet the 
same source—Leinsdorf—sanctioned 
the unbelievable vulgarity of Eric 
Bentley’s English translation. Frank 
Martin’s The Tempest was an event 
before its premiere in Vienna, but 
most of those who saw it there called 
it a deadly bore, an opinion not con- 
tradicted in New York. Scheduling a 
work by Carl Orff was extremely 
timely, considering the German com- 
poser’s success with Carmina Burana 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Yet there are more effective ‘works 
in the Orff catalog than The Moon. 
L’Histoire du Soldat (presented in a 
double bill with The Moon) had its 
justification in the dedicated Stra- 
vinsky public. Carlisle Floyd's Su- 
sannah, the only American work, 
was the real surprise of the season. 
Based on the Apocryphal “Susanna 
and the Elders,” this opera started 
out discouragingly as a self-conscious 
folksy attempt at Americana. It 
picked up dramatically, however, 
until its emotional impact overcame 
the derivative quality of the score. 

Although Thomas’ Mignon was 
classified as a new work—which it 
was—so, in the scenic sense, were 
such standard repertory items as La 
Bohéme, Fledermaus, Carmen, La 
Traviata and Rigoletto, For an es- 
sential part of Leinsdorf’s renovat- 
ing scheme was the introduction of 
Leo Kerz’s projected, functional, 
and/or stylized sets. Designed to 
make use of the Center’s new turn- 
table—which Kerz apparently pre- 
ferred to have tilted at an angle, 
thus producing the effect of any 
number of death-defying trapeze acts 

they could, on the occasion of most 
of the standard repertoire operas, 
reduce almost anything familiar to 
irritating, monotonous disbelief. With 
Susannah, The Tempest, The Moon 
and L’Historie, they were, however, 
most effective on the whole. 

This ambitious production program 
was blessed by the board with little 
apparent recognition of its implica- 
tions for the future, let alone its 
practical application in the present 
As a result, its total effect—even up 
to and including the very future of 
the opera company itself—was still 
being debated as this issue of THEA- 
TRE ARTS went to press. 
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The Deathless Diva Carries On 


(continued from page 87) 


for example, tells us of Melba’s argu- 
ment with Sir Thomas Beecham over 
the décor of her dressing room, a 
locale particularly sensitive to the 
well-being of a prima donna. When 
Miss Moore played the Roxy in New 
York at a reported $10,000 a week, 
the dressing room—nay, dressing 
rooms—were completely done over 
as a Suite suitable for a Metropolitan 
Opera star playing a four-a-day 
movie palace. The color chosen was 
Grace Moore Blue. But this was not 
all. Before Miss Moore took the 
stage, it was inevitable that the en- 
tire Roxy should have been redeco- 
rated—also in Grace Moore Blue. 
When Miss Moore sang at the Roxy, 
she remarked: “I love to sing for 
people, that’s all, no matter where.” 
Anyone who knew the Tennessee 
soprano might, with complete justice, 
shorten her quote to “I love to 
sing...” It’s odd how few people 
who sing for a living really like to 
sing, or use their vocal cords as a 
personalized, spontaneous means of 
expression, Of the current genera- 
tion, Eleanor Steber stands virtually 
alone as a practitioner. She has been 
known to serenade a taxi driver from 
Idlewild to New York City with the 
entire score of Arabella just to “get 
it in her throat” before a tightly 
scheduled performance. Last sum- 
mer, apropos of nothing, she enter- 
tained a party of guests at her beach 
cabana with a full-throated rendition 
of the ‘“Ho-jo-to-ho” from Wagner's 
Die Walkiire 


Miss Moore's predilection for sing- 
ing at the drop of a hat was even 
more notable. It was not by coinci- 
dence that Noel Coward, in his song 
“Marvelous Party,” . wrote that 
“Grace started singing at midnight, 
and didn’t stop singing ‘til four.” 
With some prima donnas one gets 
the feeling that singing is a chore, 
an exercise entirely associated with 
money. But much as Grace Moore 
loved money, she loved much more 
to sing. “If I sing only to six,” she 
once wrote this observer, “I still 
must sing.” This platitude became a 
verity on occasions like Christmas 
Eve at her country home in Con- 
necticut, when Schumann-Heink’s 
rendition of “Silent Night” was al- 
ways on the turntable of the record 
machine for Ruth Chatterton, a dear 
friend who was deeply devoted to 
the German-American singer. Grace 
would let Schumann-Heink get 
through the first chorus alone, and 
then she would “start singing at 
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Chicago's Lyric—Scorched But Soaring 


(continued from page 77) 


La Divina’s major rival, Renata Te- 
baldi, known hereinafter as La Su- 
perba, opened her mouth in “Tosca” 
and out came cream laced with fire. 
With Tito Gobbi’s masterly Scarpia 
and Jussi Bjoerling’s lambent Cava- 
radossi, and with a gifted young 
Puccini man named Bruno Bartoletti 
in the pit, this was the most exciting 
“Tosca” seen for years in a town 
that knew the role’s range from 
Raisa and Muzio to Yvonne Gall and 
Mary Garden. It sent slowpokes 
pounding at a boxoffice whose seven 
Tebaldi performances were long since 
sold out. 

Mario Del Monaco made a vivid 
Lyric debut in opening night’s “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” with Elea- 
nor Steber an adorable Minnie and 
the versatile Tito Gobbi a jaundiced 
Jack Rance. It was a true horse 
opera, but the kind you laugh with, 
not at. A spirited bay ran off with 
the man from Wells Fargo before he 
quite finished what he had to sing, 
but Minnie’s trustier steed got her 
there in time to stop the lynching. 
Generous lads at the “Polka” bar 
offered “Whiskey per tutti.” Dimitri 
Mitropoulos thundered to the con- 
ducting rescue with Puccini elan, and 
won more than gratitude for helping 
us out of a tight spot. 

Mr. Mitropoulos hurried back to 
New York to open his Philharmonic 
season and start commuting across 
town to the Metropolitan. The Ste- 
ber-Gobbi-Del Monaco combination 
went on to a stirring “Andrea Che- 
nier” that had the town hopefully 
casting “Otello” for 1957. 

Another of the season’s indelible 
performances—in many ways its most 
distinguished achievement in deploy- 
ing full operatic forces—was Verdi's 
“La Forza del Destino.” It had to 
start at 7:30 because Georg Solti, 
the Hungarian conductor from the 
Frankfurt-am-Main opera, opened so 
many cuts. Few objected, because 
the cast held Tebaldi, Giulietta Si- 
mionato (the brilliant mezzo who 
made her Lyric debut in 1954 as 
Adalgisa to the Callas “Norme”’), 
Richard Tucker (making his Lyric 
bow), Ettore Bastianini, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni and Carlo Badioli. It was 
superbly sung, staged with spirit, and 
conducted with an urgent warmth 
of style. 

This was one of the near miracles 
Mr. Solti performed on short notice. 
Another was the Lyric’s first attempt 
at Wagner, a reassuringly sound 
“Die Walkiire” introducing Birgit 
Nilsson, a sturdy Brunnhilde with a 
huge, pliant column of a dramatic 


soprano. Inge Borkh was the Sieg- 
linde, Ludwig Suthaus the Siegfried, 
Paul Schoeffler the Wotan and Wil- 
liam Wilderman the Hunding. The 
surprisingly good Fricka, despite sub- 
urban matron décor of platinum 
braids and stilt heeled sandals, was 
Claramae Turner. 

Chicago has yet to find Miss Borkh 
as effective in opera as with Fritz 
Reiner’s Chicago Symphony orches- 
tra. Her Sieglinde was insecure, her 
Salome heartily blonde. The Strauss 
opera was not one of the season’s 
successes, despite Ramon Vinay’s 
tortured corruption as Herod—strik- 
ing contrast if you remembered his 
Parsifal at Bayreuth. Had Miss 
Borkh matched him, or had she 
chosen to snare imagination with 
stillness and dusk, Mr. Solti might 
have won the night in the orchestra 
pit where the drama lies. There was 
not much he could do with an im- 
personation somewhere between a 
lady Viking and a Girl Scout. 

Considering memories of the Callas 
“La Traviata,” cherished by many 
along with Bori’s and Muzio’s, this 
season’s revival had little luck. Miss 
Steber has the vocal opulence for 
Violetta, but she unaccountably 
made her an ingenue whose blue and 
pink ruffles defeated the second act, 
and whose last act deccr Camille 
would not have been seen dead in. 

Aldo Mirabella Vassallo, the stage 
director, imported his own produc- 
tion from Palermo’s Massimo thea- 
tre, on grounds that it involved a 
balletic production based on curtains 
and lights. It sounded charming, but 
looked tacky. Apologists said that 
only half the production arrived, The 
ballet was undeniably intact. Swarms 
of dancers cluttered the stage as 
vivacious guests at the party, mak- 
ing even the smaller singers look 
Gargantuan. 

“Il Trovatore” suffered a major 
buffet when Anita Cerquetti, its 
Junoesque Leonora with voice to 
match, was kept in Italy by illness 
and no suitable. substitute could be 
found. The first Tebaldi “Bohéme’”’ 
had a similar jolt when Bjoerling 
fell ill, and briskly recovered with 
him. “The Barber of Seville,” a scin- 
tillant success of 1954, had the same 
stellar cast—Simionato, Gobbi, Rossi- 
Lemeni, Leopold Simoneau and Badi- 
oli—but was dulled by too much 
clowning on stage and too little bril- 
liance in the pit. “Don Giovanni,” 
which had served as the Lyric’s 
memorable “calling card” early in 
1954, was a serious disappointment. 
Felicity had fled, perhaps from Mr. 
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Solti’s decision to conduct in a glar- 
ing spotlight. 


Considering the season’s hazards 
you might be tempted to quote Dr. 
Johnson on the subject of a woman 
preaching or a dog’s walking on his 
hind legs—that is, “It is not done 
well; but you are surprised to find it 
done at all.” This would be neat, but 
not true. An astonishing part of it 
was done well. Some of it was done 
superbly. But as a full season it fell 
below the Lyric’s standard, which is 
taken from the top shelf. Nineteen 
fifty-seven should be more conclu- 
sive, 


That there will be a 1957 season is 
no longer in doubt. In fact, when the 
board of directors gave Miss Fox the 
nod to go ahead with it, that nod 
was expansive enough to request 
that she start planning for future 
seasons, and resume at once her tal- 
ent scouting trips to Europe. Money 
is a necessity, being one of opera’s 
occupational hazards, and the Lyric 
Opera voluntarily assumed the debts 
along with the prerogatives of the 
Lyric Theatre. At last word, the fund 
raising drive was booming, and being 
intensified. 


There are other indications of 
longevity. Contracts with AGMA and 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians have another year to run, and 
the 1957 option on the Civic Opera 
house is for an eight week season. 
Rosa Raisa, long synonymous with 
the best in Chicago opera, recently 
gave the Lyric her entire opera 
wardrobe, including the fabulous cos- 
tume with the 40 foot train in which 
she created “Turandot” with Arturo 
Toscanini at the Scala. 

Chicago values its new opera com- 
pany, and fought to the last ditch 
to save it. The Lyric values and re- 
spects that trust. Such mutual regard 
is not a bad foundation for building 
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West Germany—Land of 
Operatic Opportunity 


(continued from page 40) 


gloomy, former operetta theatre) is 
fighting a valiant battle to maintain 
itself in Europe's artistic forefront, 
ground was broken recently for the 
construction of a new house, in- 
tended as one of the finest on the 
continent. Meanwhile, West Berlin’s 
choir must exit through the court- 
yard to reach the dressing room. The 
stage is that narrow. 

To what can the liveliness of the 
German operatic scene be attrib- 
uted? What accounts for the high 
standard of its performances, the 
frequent emergence of new singers, 
the astonishing public response? 
Some of the answers were recently 
obtained in a conversation with Hans 
Knappertsbusch. This sixty-six-year- 
old conductor, a legendary figure 
because of the added something he 
gives an orchestra, feels that “opera 
in the Germanic orbit remains potent 
because it works like a pyramid. The 
many small houses are grooming the 
singers until they can ascend to the 
top; then these singers retire from 
there to the smaller houses where 
they again can imbue the new gen- 
eration with the tradition they have 
become part of.” He adds, “The feel- 
ing that opera represents the highest 
way of artistic expression still re- 
mains valid today, and as long as 
this feeling persists here, opera never 
will be in danger of dying.” 

The validity of Knappertsbusch’s 
assertions is reflected in the recent 
fate of Richard Wagner’s works. In 
1945, for all purposes, they seemed 
dead. No one cared to see them re- 
peated in the prescribed Wagnerstil 

an art form developed by the com- 
poser himself, and jealously pre- 
served by his followers (most promi- 
nent of whom was Adolf Hitler) 
with all its painted Valhalla, heavy 
beards, bosomy Rhine maidens, and 
the ample use of steam. Only five 


years 


later, Wagner’s grandsons, 
Wieland and Wolfgang, startled (and 
frequently converted) anti-Wagner- 
ites with a Parsifal and a Ring shorn 
of all Teutonic gingerbread. The 
rickety Bayreuth Festival House was 
reopened with these works, and with 
resounding success. “The reason this 
experiment scored that well,” one of 
Germany’s leading critics recently 
stated, “was not due to Wagner him- 
self. Excepting his romantic Tann- 
hduser, and Die Meistersinger, his 
works are almost never performed 
on any other German stage. What 
makes them such a success in Bay- 
reuth is the concept with which they 
are produced: Weiland and Wolf- 
gang’s conscious effort to detect and 
preserve every bit of significance 
which they still carry for the world 
of today.” 

Bayreuth’s impressive perform- 
ances (which involve an orchestra of 
160, a choir of 200, and the employ- 
ment of top singers for even the most 
minor roles, all working on a volun- 
tary, expenses-only basis) would be 
impossible without the wide, varied 
and colorful hinterland of West Ger- 
man opera. The degree of public 
interest is heightened by the Thea- 
tergemeinden, the community theatre 
groups whose subscription series sup- 
port the season of each house and 
demand interesting, new, and artis- 
tically high-level performances even 
in the smallest cities. This explains 
why the German premiére of Amakl 
and the Night Visitors took place in 
Ulm (a town of 58,000, whose 472- 
seat house has an ensemble of 16 
singers, 10 dancers, 15 choir members 
and 32 orchestral musicians), and 
why the list of guest artists at the 
Flensburg Theatre (in a community 
of 70,000) includes such names as 
Astrid Varnay, Erna Berger, Josef 
Mitternich and the American Negro 
baritone Kenneth Spencer. 

Although the West German pro- 
vincial scene displays its expected 
share of mediocre performances, 
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forced experiments, lapses of taste 
and professional jealousies, it still 
remains an ideal training ground. 
Nowhere else are there as many op- 
portunities for a quick ascent. Artis- 
tic standards and the possibilities of 
partaking in interesting experiments 
are high even in the smallest thea- 
tres. The rewards increase with the 
size of the house. Thus last spring, 
the Frankfurt Opera, relatively un- 
known internationally, became the 
hit of the Paris musical season with 
its Mozart. In Stuttgart, Wieland 
Wagner is trying his new methods 
on Gluck, Beethoven and Orff. Ham- 
burg has come forward with Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci in 
modern dress. Berlin recently had a 
first-rate operatic sensation (replete 
with the whistles of a group of hardy 
opponents) when it presented the 
premiere of Henze’s Kénig Hirsch. 

Opera in the grand style (with an 
extensive repertory, a huge ensemble 
and ample budget) may best be 
found in Munich. Its Mozart and 
Strauss performances maintain the 
level they attained twenty years ago 
under Clemens Krauss. Now, with 
Ferenc Fricsay as artistic director, 
the city is bracing itself for the 
daring experiments which inevitably 
follow this talented but erratic con- 
ductor. 


The two most important operatic 
houses in the German orbit, however, 
are outside of West Germany. The 
rebuilt East Berlin Staatsoper has 
again attained some of the reputa- 
tion it possessed when, before the 
war, it was called the Oper unter 
den Linden. Its repertory is growing 
quickly. The means at its disposal 
are as lavish as can be expected for 
a representative organization in a 
Communist state. Its hinterland in- 
cludes the East Berlin Komische 
Opera, Dresden and Leipzig, and it 
offers lucrative positions for talented 
singers from all over West Germany, 
assuring them that their political 
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convictions will not be impaired. It 
is important to note that the two- 
way operatic traffic between West 
and East Germany has continued 
through the worst political cleavage. 

But the highest echelon attainable 
by any West German operatic per- 
former is the Vienna Staatsoper. 
Although this venerable but rejuve- 
nated institution just emerged from 
a whole year of administrative diffi- 
culties and artistic flops, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the huge house 
will soon again live up to both its 
expectation and potential. Herbert 
von Karajan, recently appointed di- 
rector, might well be the man to 
accomplish this. He is a forceful and 
confirmed internationalist, and the 
conditions under which he accepted 
his new job from the Austrian gov- 
ernment are said to contain an 
almost unlimited budget and a com- 
pletely free hand in the selection of 
new personnel. 

Little wonder, then, that the Ger- 
man operatic boom has attracted 
singers from all over the world. So 
many of them have found employ- 
ment—or at least a chance to sing 
at the German theatres that the 
German Stagecraft Union recently 
issued a statement deploring the lack 
of similar chances for German sing- 
ers in other parts of the world. This 
protest, for a while at least, caused 
consternation among the Americans 
who are now singing in West Ger- 
many. As yet, there has been no fol- 
low-up to the protest, and it is likely 
that the lenient attitude of West 
Germans toward gifted guest artists 
will weather the current opposition. 
Dr. Hermann Friess, codirector of 
the Munich Opera, defined the basic 
German attitude more explicitly: 
“Letting foreign artists partake of 
our operatic scene might not only 
help opera throughout the world, but 
open the way to solve opera’s most 
urgent task today: the creation of 
new, truly contemporary works.” 
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A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 


fields. 
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Gilman, Lawrence: Wagner’s 

Operas, Farrar & Rinehart, 

1937. 
A lyrical consideration of 
Wagner’s genius by an elo- 
quent enthusiast. 

King, A. Hyatt: Mozart in Ret- 

rospect, Oxford, 1955. 
Rarely discussed information 
on Mozart, popular in his own 
lifetime and later. A valuable 
perspective. 

Mann, Thomas: Freud, Goethe 

and Wagner, Knopf, 1937. 
A consideration of nineteenth- 
century trends in German art 
and thought. 

Marek, George R.: Puccini, 
Simon and Schuster, 1951. 
A professional, conversational 
life, picturesquely colored by 
a wealth of incident, much of 
it gleaned from actual con- 
versations with surviving 
friends and relatives of the 
composer. 

Newman, Ernest: Life of Rich- 

ard Wagner, Knopf, 1933-1946. 
This monumental, unique bi- 
ography of the world’s most 
longwinded opera composer is 
equal in dimensions to the 
Ring itself. Written, as we 
would expect, by the foremost 
living authority on the subject. 

Newman, Ernest: Wagner as 

Man and Artist, Knopf, 1931. 
A shrewd evaluation of a man 
so small in character that the 
magnitude of his art is occa- 
sionally forgotten. 

Shaw, George Bernard: The Per- 

fect Wagnerite, Dodd, Mead, out 

of print. 
Stimulating interpretation of 
Wagner by economic and so- 
cial standards. 

Tenschert, Roland: Wolfgang 

Amadeus Mozart, translated by, 

Emily Anderson. Macmillan, 

1953. 
A short and unpretentious but 
pertinently clear exposition of 


the composer and his music. 
Toye, Francis: Giuseppe Verdi, 
His Life and Works, Knopf, 
1946. 
Conscientious in detail and 
analysis of the composer and 
his works during its 414 
pages, this book is illuminat- 
ing, though not so alive or un- 
derstanding of the man as the 
biography by Verdi’s country- 
man, Gatti. 
Turner, W. J.: Mozart, the Man 
and His Works, Tudor, 1938. 
A scholarly if somewhat dry 
biography with interesting 
sidelights on many of his com- 
positions. 
Wagner, Richard: My Life (au- 
thorized translation from Ger- 
man), Dodd, Mead, 1911; Tudor 
Press, 1931. 
An autobiography replete with 
the polemical, questionable ob- 
servations we would expect 
from this verbose genius. 


Theatre Arts Book Shelf 


All the Bright Dreams by Mar- 
guerite D’ Alvarez. In this autobiog- 
raphy an opera star recounts her 
adventures as prima donna with var- 
ious opera companies. Illustrated. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, 313 
pp., $5) 


Ballet Technique by Tamara Kar- 
savina. A series of practical essays 
on ballet techniques, first published 
in The Dancing Times. Foreword by 
Margot Fonteyn. Illustrated. (Mac- 
millan, 48 pp., $2.25) 


The Bookman’s Concise Dictionary 
by F. C, Avis. Definitions of words, 
expressions and abbreviations used 
frequently in. books. (Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 325 pp., $4.75) 


Best Plays by Chekhov, translated 
by Stark Young. The first time Stark 
Young’s translations of The Sea Gull, 
Uncle Vanya, The Three Sisters and 
The Cherry Orchard have been 
brought out in one volume. (Random 
House, 296 pp., $1.45) 


The Best Plays of 1955-56, edited 
by Louis Kronenberger. The latest 
annual of the ten best plays—ex- 
cerpted and summarized—of the 
1955-56 theatre season on Broadway. 
Includes the usual surveys of the 
theatre in other urban centers. Illus- 
trated and indexed. (Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 472 pp., $5) 
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Dark of the Moon by Howard 
Richardson and William Berney, 
Reading version of the play with 
words and music of songs used in the 
acting production. (Theatre Arts 
Books, paper $1.50) 

Diaghilev-Nijinsky and Other Vig- 
nettes by Maurice Sandoz. Brief por- 
traits of noted men and women in 
different phases of the arts. Prefa- 
tory note by Walter Terry and 
commentary by Romola Nijinsky. 
Illustrated. (Kamin Publishers, 141 
pp., $5) 

First and Last Love by Vincent 
Sheean. Personalized reminiscences of 
opera and music and the author's 
musical experiences for almost half 
a century. (Random House, 305 pp., 
$4.75) 

Great Christian Plays, edited by 
Theodore M. Switz and Robert A. 
Johnston. A collection of five classi- 
cal religious plays and_ selected 
choral readings, translated into mod- 
ern English acting versions. Includes 
special music for the plays, composed 
by Thomas Matthews. (Seabury 
Press, 306 pp., $7.50) 

Guide to Dance Periodicals, Vol- 
ume VI, compiled by S. Yancey 
Belknap. Index of articles and illus- 
trations concerning the dance, that 
were published in 1953-54. (Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 165 pp., $7.50) 

Highlights from a Decade of Dance 
in New York by Walter Strate. Re- 
markable photographs of great mo- 
ments in the dance. Introduction by 
John Martin. Indexed, (Kamin Pub- 
lishers, 70 pp., $5) 

I Found My Way by Margery Wil- 
son. In this autobiography the ac- 
tress-author, noted for her “charm” 
courses and self-improvement books, 
tells how she developed her philos- 
ophy of living. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 296 pp., $4.95) 

Journals of Jean Cocteau, edited 
and translated by Wallace Fowlie. 
Collection of passages drawn from 
six books by Cocteau, chosen for 
their observations by the poet on his 
character. Illustrated and indexed. 
(Criterion Books, Inc., 250 pp., $6) 

The Kabuki Handbook by Aubrey 
S. and Giovanna M. Halford. Syn- 
opses and explanations of the hun- 
dred-odd plays which form the 
backbone of the classical Kabuki 
theatre. Notes, illustrations and 
index. (Charles E. Tuttle Company, 
510 pp., $3.50) 


Opera Annual, edited by Harold 
Rosenthal and Raymond {Zricson. 
Panoramic picture of opera through- 
out the world with emphasis on an 
assessment of the Italian opera. 
(Lantern Press, 190 pp., $5) 


THEATRE ARTS, JANUARY, 1957 


[In the November “Letters” 
Mrs. Donald F. Hyde requested that 


theatre groups send her a program giving 


column 


performance dates, production notes and, 
if available, a glossy stage photograph of 
any plays by Shakespeare presented dur- 
ing the past season. For those who wish 
to submit material on the current season 
her complete address, which was omitted, 
is as follows: Mrs. Donald F. Hyde 
President, Shakespeare Association of 
America, 61 Broadway, New York, New 
York. ] 

How absolutely unoriginal can an edi- 
tor in charge of covers get? To use the 
stereotyped movie advertisement as a 
cover for THEATER ArTs in the Novem- 
ber issue [a scene from Separate Tables] 
seems to me the lowest form of an easy 
way out 

CASSIE S. PAYNE 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Catching up on my neglected educa- 
tion, I have been reading THEATRE ARTS 
and have looked cross-eyed several times 
at a line in Marston Balch’s article [“Th« 
Right Play in the Right Place,” August] : 

. Williams tortures a shred of [life] 
into a tangle of perverted passions and 
leaves us, after the explosion, feeling 
shattered and not a little soiled.” I am 
past the boiling point in my annoyance 
at that sort of misapprehension and mis- 
representation of the work of Tennessee 
Williams. 


In Williams’ plays I did indeed find 
tortured human beings, shreds of life and 
tangles of passion, but these are no in- 
ventions of the author. They are integral 
parts of the life all around us. They are 
human problems that cry to us for un- 
derstanding, sympathy and pity, if one 
has eyes to see or ears to hear, as Wil- 
liams has. 

GRANT CODE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DEAR SIR: 
I love your magazine, but can’t you 
please decently inter George Spelvin? 
George Spelvin was an ancient gag 
‘way back in the early 1920’s when my 
father, Frank Case, first began taking me 
to the theatre. Somehow I can’t resur- 
rect even a smile for him now. He has 
become decrepit and coy. 
Surely there is an Old Spelvins’ Home 
for him somewhere ? 
MARGARET CASE HARRIMAN 
New York, New York 


“Tea and Sympathy Friends” 


For what was left unsaid, read Game 
of Fools, new play on homosexuality 
by James Barr. 


“Having gone so far, our play- 
wrights will have to go further; hav- 
ing brought up the subject, they must 
now say something about it, and not 
snatch it back out of our hands in 
the last scene with a speech or two 
about the wickedness of false accusa- 
tion.”—Eric Bentley. 

Published in stunning, limited edi- 
tion by One Ine., 232 S. Hill, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif., at $4.50 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and 
constant in her interest in her students.” 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
Catalog on Request 
Apply Now for Spring Term Feb. ! 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 








LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Third Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 


Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Drama— Speech 
Radio—Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date, 
professionally-equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. broadcasting, 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play-writing; scene and costume designing. 
Students play before metropolitan audieaces 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-seventh Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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The Met Season 


(continued from page 75) 

confesses to no nerves and an over- 
tranquil disposition, Miss Stella dis- 
of 


stage, being given to the lurches and 


plays plenty temperament on 


quivers of another era. Her voice is 


a big one, is rich and round the 


in 
middle register, and is capable of a 
nice pianissimo; but 
the Aida, it 


to judge from 


can have its troubles 
with the high fortissimo. Miss Stella 
sang only three performances at the 
Met Scala, 
but she is due to return in January 


and stay until March. 


before returning to La 


Any discussion of the company’s 


early weeks would be incomplete 


without some tribute being paid to 
of 


and 


those two stalwarts 


Zinka 


Warren. Both were in glorious voice, 


the Italian 


wing Milanov Leonard 


singing at the top of a form that is 


unmatched the 


anywhere else in 


world. 


Topics for later discussion will in- 
clude Renata Tebaldi’s entrance into 
the Met’s Soprano Sweepstakes, and 
all 


for 
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enbach’s 
La 
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Presenting... 
an altogether new series 


of fine cars 


WITH THE ACCENT ON LUXURY'! 


Here. luxuriously yours, is the splendid new 
Starfire 98... the finest expression of Oldsmobile 
distinction and engineering leadership. Here is 
the alert performance of the great new 277-h.p. 
Rocket T-400 Engine . . . the superbly smooth 
riding qualities of Oldsmobile’s Wide-Stance 
Chassis . . . the stunning styling of the newest 
“low-level” look. Your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer 
cordially invites you to inspect these magnificent 


Starfire 98 models at your earliest opportunity. 


THE CAR THAT PUTS 
Oo L Ss MA © §& FE be E! inter accent on vou 


Glamorously new ins de, too! 
And all models are fully equipped 


with Jetoway Hydra-Matic, Power 
Steering and Power Brakes 


iP 


SEE OLDS FOR '57 AT THE AUTO SHOW...AND AT YOUR OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER'S! 
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THE WORLD SENDS NOTHING FINER TO AMERICA. 
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